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THE     PURPLE     CLOUD 

'  Mr.  Shiel,  in  "  The  Purple  Cloud,"  has  overtopped  his  own  previous  extravagances, 
and  leaves  us  marvelling  at  his  temerity,  and,  it  must  be  added,  at  his  success.  For  this 
is,  in  many  respects,  an  admirable  book  ;  it  is  full  of  strong  imagination  and  strong  writing. 
...  We  can  promise  pur  readers  some  exciting  hours  with  a  book  which  leaves  the  mind 
full  of  terrible  and  vivid  pictures.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'The  book  is  full  of  imaginative  power.  .  .  .  Mr.  Shiel  has  many  of  the  qualities  that 
are  flagrantly  lacking  in  the  great  mass  of  latter-day  fiction,  and  for  this  we  owe  him 
thanks." — Morning  Post. 

1  Wildly  improbable  as  the  plot  of  his  novel  is,  there  is  no  denying  the  thrilling  nature 
of  "  The  Purple  Cloud."  It  is  a  sensational  novel  that  would  keep  the  most  jaded  reader 
of  sensational  fiction  from  his  sleep,  and  haunt  him  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  .  .  .  Mr.  Shiel 
gives  a  powerful  description  of  the  loneliness  of  the  last  of  the  human  race  who  wanders 
round  the  world  seeking  one  of  his  own  kind.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  remarkable  flight  into 
the  realms  of  pure  imagination,  and  is  entrancingly  interesting  in  parts.  '—Westminster 
Gazette. 

'  Mr.  M.  P.  Shiel  has  imagination  with  a  vengeance.  .  .  .  But,  having  said  this  much, 
we  readily  own  that  Mr.  Shiel  has  a  great  gift.  He  is  by  far  the  best  imaginative  writer 
we  have  among  our  younger  authors,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  notwithstanding — the  most  daring, 
picturesque,  and  arresting.  .  .  .  This  story  of  Mr.  Shiel's  is  a  fine  bit  of  work.  It  is 
certainly  as  daring  as  anything  we  have  come  across  for  a  long  time.  ...  It  is  a  wild, 
picturesque,  and  terrible  story,  extraordinarily  powerful,  and,  in  our  opinion,  a  better  and 
more  coherent  bit  of  work  than  any  of  his  previous  books.' — Standard. 

'  In  "  The  Purple  Cloud  "  Mr.  Shiel  has  fairly  earned  serious  attention.  The  book 
certainly  shows  very  decided  power,  and  the  author  has  undeniably  a  vivid  and  original 
imagination.  .  .  .  "The  Purple  Cloud  "  is  in  some  respects  fully  worthy  of  Poe.  ...  It 
is  a  book  that  is  most  decidedly  worth  reading,  and  it  satisfies  us  that  before  very  long 
Mr.  Shiel  will  be  ranked  among  novelists  that  cannot  be  ignored.' — New  York  Times. 

1  There  is  this  about  Mr.  Shiel's  manner  and  method  :  he  possesses  a  real  fascination  for 
his  readers.  ...  As  it  is,  here  is  a  book  to  read,  even  to  be  held  under  the  thrall  of;  a 
book  that  haunts  ;  a  book  that  stands  to  its  writer's  credit  as  a  work  endowed  with  a 
grotesque  and  powerful  imagination.' — Vanity  fair. 

1  Most  interesting  and  fascinating  reading.' — Pelican. 

'  Vividly  imagined,  and  written  with  considerable  ability,  the  story  comes,  perhaps,  as 
near  success  as  a  writer  can  in  so  difficult  a  genre.' — Athenceum. 

'  As  to  the  interest  and  fascination  of  these  confessions  of  the  last  man  of  the  world,  we 
know  there  can  be  no  doubt.'— Black  and  White. 

'  In  the  way  of  sensational  fiction  no  other  modern  writer  can  fairly  be  said  to 
be  the  equal  of  Mr.  Shiel.  ..."  The  Purple  Cloud  "  is  indeed  remarkable.  The  idea 
at  the  root  of  it  is  tremendous,  appalling,  cosmic ;  and  it  is  worked  out  with  a  force  of 
imagination,  a  richness  of  invention,  and  a  free  lyrical  power,  which  are  quite  commensu- 
rate with  the  bigness  of  the  idea.  .  .  .  The  story  is  a  profound  psychological  study,  as  well 
as  a  thrilling  narrative  of  marvellous  events.' — Hearth  and  Home. 

'  The  story  is  distinctly  clever  and  original,  like  the  rest  of  Mr.  Shiel's  books,  and  will 
rank  worthily  with  "  The  Yellow  Danger"  and  "  The  Lord  of  the  Sea."  ' — Scotsman. 

1  It  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Shiel's  pictures  of  the  dead  and  silent  world  reveal  a  Poe- 
like  imagination,  vivid  and  resourceful.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'An  unconventional  and  horribly  fascinating  romance — one  which  I  would  not  recom- 
mend for  perusal  just  before  going  to  bed.' — Sunday  Times. 

'  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Shiel  has  a  wonderful  faculty  of  realizing  the  probable 
effect  on  men  and  things  of  imaginary  accidents  conjured  up  by  his  apparently  illimitable 
fancy.  This  power  is  strongly  manifested  in  "The  Purple  Cloud." ' — Daily  Express. 

'  The  same  breathless  daring,  the  same  power,  the  same  breadth  of  idea  and  freedom 
of  expression  that  have  already  secured  for  Mr.  Shiel  first  rank  among  our  sensational 
story  writers.  "  The  Purple  Cloud"  towers  high  over  the  ordinary  novel.' — Week  End. 

'  Mr.  Shiel  is  one  of  the  few  writers  of  the  present  day  who  not  only  possess  imagina- 
tion, but  have  the  courage  of  their  imagination.  He  thinks,  as  it  were,  not  in  continents, 
but( in  planets.  .  .  .  The  first  two-thirds  of  the  book  are  excellent.'— Glasgow  Herald. 

'  Like  all  Mr.  Shiel's  books,  "  The  Purple  Cloud  "  is  vigorous,  daring,  and  original  in 
conception.' — Speaker. 
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THE   CAT 

TO-DAY  I  saw  a  mousie  cower ; 
Her  baleful  hour 
She  could  not  flee, 
Nailed  by  an  eye,  a  ray,  a  power  : 
But  oh,  should  such  things  be  ? 

One  little  hind-leg  kicks  and  thrills, 
Her  fur  all  frills 
With  horrid  woe, 

Her  little  leer  black  Doomsday  fills : 
Oh  my,  who  made  it  so  ? 

My  whole  soul  shrieked  !  that  soulless  sphinx 

Feigns  listless,  slinks 

Away  a  wee, 

Feigns  change  of  whim,  the  gory  minx  : 
But,  Christ,  should  such  things  be  ? 

Limp,  panting  heart !     He  gives  her  rope, 
Pernicious  scope ; 
He  lets  her  go  : 

Darts !  massacres  her  screeching  Hope  ! 
Great  God !     Thou  mad'st  it  so  ! 

And  I  myself  am  caught  in  ruth, 
Wheels,  wheels  uncouth, 
That  grind  me,  run, 

And  earth  and  heaven  seem  fang  and  tooth : 
Well,  God,  Thy  Will  be  done. 

M.  P.  S. 

[  vii  ] 
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To  begin  the  story  of  Lucy  *  Hill '  at  its  real  beginning,  one 
must  go  back  to  Colonel  Denman,  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

The  Colonel  returned  from  Bengal  about  the  year  1809, 
after  proving  himself  an  excellent  servant  of  the  East  India 
Company — that  is  to  say,  an  excellent  tool  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  extortion,  oppression,  and  murder  upon 
the  populations  which  he  was  supposed  to  heal  and  ad- 
minister— atrocities  committed  in  India  by  men  who,  in 
England  (as  Macaulay  has  said),  would  have  blushed  at  a 
doubtful  act  or  an  untruthful  word. 

At  the  period  when  the  Colonel  was  a  young  clerk  in  the 
India  House,  the  Denmans  had  fallen  upon  evil  days,  and 
Denman  Abbey  (twelve  miles  north-west  of  Norwich)  had 
passed  into  other  hands.  His  first  act  after  his  second 
return  in  1809  was  to  repurchase  it.  It  was  still  the  age 
of  the  '  nabobs,'  when  all  sorts  of  men  returned  from  India 
(always  a  poor  land)  loaded  with  wealth,  and  there  was 
a  rumour  that  the  wealth  of  Colonel  Denman  was  to  the 
wealth  of  other  nabobs  as  sunlight  to  moonlight.  Two 
begums,  it  was  said,  had  loved,  and  bid  against  each  other 
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for  him,  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor,  that  they  might 
lavish  their  millions  upon  him.  But  this  again  sounded 
like  romance,  and  after  a  time  was  no  longer  quite  believed, 
the  doubt  being  intensified  by  the  Colonel's  own  habit  of 
boasting  of  fabulous  wealth.  He  was  certainly  a  pro- 
nounced eccentric  in  many  respects,  and  his  boasts  of 
'  fifteen  millions,'  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  at  the  Clarendon, 
or  Brook's,  got  to  be  attributed  to  the  undoubted  crank  in 
his  character.  In  the  end  no  one  seems  to  have  been 
certain  what  to  believe. 

This,  however,  was  precisely  the  effect  which  the  Colonel 
intended  those  boasts  to  have  ;  he  was  really  something  of 
an  Aladdin  in  gems  and  coin,  and,  when  he  found  that 
this  fact  was  guessed,  was  apprehensive  of  its  being  known. 
He  had  the  true  miser-nature,  secretive,  morbid,  acquisitive. 
He  used  to  play  '  Under-and-Over-Seven  '  at  the  London 
Tavern  with  the  eagerness  of  a  poor  man  on  the  brink  of 
ruin  ;  it  was  known  that  he  was  often  hard  up  for  a  £i 
bank -token,  for  he  kept  no  London  deposits ;  and  he  left 
okLDenman  Abbey  in  miserable  dilapidation  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

However,  a  very  considerable  enterprise  in  architecture 
did  take  place  at  the  Abbey,  but  it  was  underground,  and 
unknown  to  that  scattered  public  of  12,000,000  souls,  which 
was  then  the  English  people.  The  extensive  vaults  of 
Denman  Abbey  had  been  honeycombed  by  the  Colonel 
into  thousands  of  little  cubes,  like  safes,  two  feet  square ; 
these  had  iron  doors,  on  each  of  which  was  painted  in 
yellow  a  number,  a  letter,  or  some  shape,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  wall-surface  had  been  cased  in  iron,  so  that  the 
vaults  resembled  an  immense  safe-deposit,  or  catacomb  of 
iron. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  monstrous  wealth  :  the  tail  wags 
the  monkey :  the  weight  of  the  wealth  twists  the  man 
askew,  and  makes  of  him  a  freak ;  a  reader  will  at  once 
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remember  a  precisely  similar  instance  of  the  building-mania 
among  our  quite  modern  aristocracy.  This  work  occupied 
a  large  number  of  workmen  five  years.  When  it  was 
over,  the  countryside  knew  that  Colonel  Denman  often 
lived  for  months  at  a  time  in  those  vaults — lived,  ate, 
slept  there— never  seeing  the  sun,  till  perhaps  driven  by 
winter  to  the  London  life  again. 

But  the  Colonel  did  not  last  long  in  what  was  now  to 
him  the  foreign  existence  of  England.  He  was  accused  of 
cheating  by  a  naval  captain  at  Fladong's  one  morning  at 
three,  when  Regent's  punch  and  negus  had  rather  compli- 
cated the  problems  of  dice  and  macao ;  there  followed  a 
duel,  and  quite  a  crowd  set  off  in  phaeton  and  curricle  to 
watch  the  fight  in  St.  George's  Fields — where  the  New 
Kent  Road  now  is. 

On  the  way,  the  Colonel,  having  a  presentiment  of  death, 
tore  a  piece  off  a  parchment  document  which  he  happened 
to  have  in  his  small-clothes,  and  on  it  pencilled  some  words 
to  his  heir  in  an  easy  figure-cypher,  which  instructed  the 
young  man  how  to  discover  the  elaborately-hidden  hoard  in 
Denman  Abbey.  On  the  back  of  the  slip  he  wrote  the 
words  :  *  For  Tom,  my  nephew.' 

This  precaution,  however,  proved  unnecessary,  for  the 
Colonel  ran  his  man  through  the  heart. 

But  the  moment  he  made  the  fatal  passado  a  cry  arose 
about  him  of  '  foul !'  and  either  because  of  something  really 
foul  in  the  pass,  or  of  some  popularity  of  the  dead  captain, 
or  of  some  conspiracy  to  do  the  Colonel  to  death,  Denman 
found  himself  confronted  with  three  or  four  blades.  He 
simply  made  a  bolt  for  his  tilbury,  set  off  at  full  speed,  and 
with  a  good  start  of  his  pursuers  reached  Great  James' 
Street,  where  he  kept  his  berlin,  roused  his  servants,  and 
that  same  hour,  finding  London  no  longer  safe,  started  for 
Denman  Abbey. 

But  he  never  reached  it.  In  open  country  on  the 
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Norwich  road  at  daybreak  six  blackened  faces  rushed  into 
the  path  of  his  four-in-hand.  The  coachman  and  one  horse 
dropped,  the  postillions  ran,  and  Denman,  putting  out  his 
head  to  shoot,  received  some  slugs  in  the  brain,  and  fell 
backward  dead. 

It  was  the  heyday  of  'the  gentle  thief,'  both  mounted 
highwayman  and  footpad,  and  no  hundred  miles  of  English 
road  was  without  its  gang. 

But  these  footpads  got  for  their  pains  only  a  few  four- 
penny-bits.  As  for  the  piece  of  parchment  'for  Tom,  my 
nephew,'  they  just  glanced  at  the  figures  on  it,  threw  it  to 
the  ground,  and  drove  away  in  the  berlin. 

The  bodies  of  Denman  and  the  coachman  were  taken 
into  a  near  farm-house.  There  was  nothing  to  identify  them, 
save  the  unknown  livery  ;  news  travelled  with  inconceiv- 
able languor  then  ;  and  the  rich  man  was  buried  like  a 
pauper  by  Hagen  parish,  near  Debenham. 

His  slip  of  parchment  lay  forgotten  between  the  leaves 
of  a  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  in  that  farm-house  almost  down  to 
the  sixties. 

The  Colonel's  heir,  Tom  Denman,  found  that  the  Colonel 
had  been  even  less  rich  than  was  latterly  supposed.  The 
estate  brought  in  hardly  ,£"4,000  a  year,  which  in  our  day 
has  come  down  to  hardly  £2,800. 

Tom  had  five  or  six  of  the  safe-compartments  in  the 
vaults  broken  open — no  easy  matter,  for  each  of  the  iron 
doors  was  fastened  round  with  heavy-headed  bolts  :  but  the 
compartments  opened  were  empty,  and  the  work  of  opening 
was  soon  abandoned,  with  the  clear  feeling  that  Colonel 
Denman  had  been  a  madman. 

However,  if  Tom  had  kept  on  b  reaking  open  for  a  year 
or  two,  he  might  have  come  upon  one  compartment  marked 
'  177,'  where  the  heavy-headed  bolts  were  dummy,  consist- 
ing only  of  heads  :  and  in  that  compartment  he  might  have 
seen  such  a  light  as  would  have  made  him  start. 
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But  Tom  despised  the  dead,  and  so  remained  a  country 
squire  when  he  might  have  been  King  Croesus.  And 
gradually  Tom's  descendants  ceased  to  remember  that  there 
had  lived  a  '  crazy  '  Colonel  Denman,  who  oppressed  and 
robbed  and  murdered  the  people  of  India. 


II 

BUT  toward  the  end  of  the  fifties  a  boy  of  fourteen  came 
into  contact  with  that  same  slip  of  parchment.  He  was 
called  Roderick  Hagen,  a  scion  of  the  Hagens  of  Hagen 
Hall,  near  Debenham.  The  farm-house,  called  the  *  Manor- 
farm,'  into  which  the  Colonel's  body  had  been  taken,  was 
on  the  Hagen  estate,  and  Roderick,  in  his  vacations,  often 
took  tea  there  with  farmer  Creaton,  his  wife,  and  their 
daughter  Margaret.  Perhaps  at  that  age  Roderick  was 
already  in  love  with  little  Margaret,  nine  years  old :  for  if 
ever  a  child  was  precocious  it  was  he. 

He  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  at  the  Manor-farm 
one  afternoon,  reading  '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  he  found 
the  Colonel's  parchment-slip  between  the  leaves. 

The  characters  were  still  visible.  On  one  side  he  read  : 
1  For  Tom,  my  nephew  ' ;  on  the  other  he  saw  the  cypher : 
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Another  boy  might  have  thought  it  a  queer  addition- 
sum,  but  Roderick  understood  that  it  had  a  meaning,  and 
for  some  years  the  parchment-slip  fascinated  him,  and 
formed  the  subject  of  his  child's-fancies.  He  took  it  to 
Eton  with  him,  and,  even  when  a  middle-aged  man,  could 
never  see  a  '  Pilgrim's  Progress '  without  associating  it 
with  the  figure-puzzle  of  his  youth. 

But  he  was  sixteen  years  old  before  he  made  any  effort 
to  unravel  what  had  seemed  to  him  as  difficult  as  it  was,  in 
reality,  simple  :  he  then  saw  that  each  figure  in  the  cypher 
represents  the  letter  whose  order  in  the  alphabet  it  indicates, 
i  meaning  a,  2  meaning  b,  and  so  on.  And  now  he  easily 
read  : 

'  Key  imbedded  at  right-hand  corner  of  west  tower  wall, 
near  floor.  Shape  of  key  tells  number  of  compartment.' 

This,  of  course,  meant  nothing  to  the  boy ;  as  to  who 
'  Tom,  my  nephew,'  might  be  he  had  no  knowledge,  and 
for  twenty-one  years  the  slip  lay  with  the  old  letters  and 
relics  of  his  childhood,  no  longer  an  object  of  his  upper 
consciousness. 

But  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  Roderick  Hagen  came  into 
contact  with  Denman  Abbey,  going  down  there  to  shoot 
pheasants  in  October  with  a  party.  The  Denmans  then 
consisted  of  the  squire,  his  wife,  and  their  son  Edward,  four 
years  old.  They  lived  in  a  small  way  in  one  wing  of  the 
old  pile. 

When  a  sufficient  reach  of  coverts  had  been  driven,  there 
remained  the  Abbey  vaults  to  be  exhibited  to  the  house- 
party.  They  went  down  one  afternoon  after  lunch,  little 
Edward — a  handsome  boy,  with  the  aristocrat  chin — 
clinging  to  his  mother's  skirts,  she  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Roderick  Hagen,  who,  wherever  he  might  be,  was  always 
the  most  important  person  present.  Some  carried  candles 
and  lanterns,  for  the  great  bull's-eyes  over  the  vaults  shed 
little  light  into  the  obscurer  alleys  and  ramifications,  which 
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were  hewn  out  of  that  hard  Norfolk  chalk  of  which  the 
picturesque  East  Anglian  cottages  are  built. 

As  they  went  chatting  beyond  the  first  regions,  which 
served  as  cellar,  Denman  sketched  the  character  of  his 
'  cracked  '  great-grand-uncle. 

'  What  became  of  him  finally  ?'  asked  Roderick  Hagen, 
peering  under  his  held-up  light  at  the  sombre  perspective  of 
numbered  iron  doors  with  heavy-headed  bolts. 

'  He  disappeared  somehow,'  answered  the  host,  '  shot  in 
a  duel,  or  was  it  by  footpads  ? — something  of  that  sort. 
He  was  not  buried  with  the  rest  of  us,  I  know,  and  pro- 
bably no  one  knows ' 

'  Who  broke  open  those  three  doors  yonder  ?' 

'  Some  one  of  us,  with  the  idea,  no  doubt,  that  all  this 
might  have  been  an  elaborate  plan  for  making  some 
treasure  burglar- proof.  But  seeking  a  needle  in  a  bundle 
of  hay  must  have  been  found  to  be  child's  play  compared 
with  the  expensive  luxury  of  testing  my  good  ancestor's 
sanity.  He  must  have  got  sunstroke  in  India.  It  is  on 
record  somewhere,  I  know,  that  he  thought  himself  rich 
enough  to  fill  all  these  safes  with  jewels.  May  he  rest  in 
peace.  .  .  .' 

'  Which  of  you,'  asked  Roderick  Hagen  suddenly, 
'  succeeded  the  builder  of  these  iron  walls  ?' 

*  Who  was  it,  my  dear  ?'  asked  Denman. 

'  Thomas  Ransome  Rochester  Denman,'  answered 
Mrs.  Denman,  a  proud-faced  beauty  of  twenty-six,  who 
was  strong  in  pedigrees. 

'  A  son  of  the  Colonel  ?'  asked  Hagen. 

'  A  nephew.' 

Hagen's  granite-like  jaws  ribbed  themselves  a  little,  and 
he  thought,  'That,  then,  was  "Tom,  my  nephew.'"'  He 
remembered  anew  that  day  those  words  which  had 
fascinated  his  childhood  :  «  For  Tom,  my  nephew.  Shape 
of  key  tells  number  of  compartment.  Key  imbedded  at 
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right-hand  corner  of  west  tower  wall,  near  floor.'  For  the 
rest  of  that  afternoon  he  was  exuberantly  gay — and  no  one 
could  make  more  fascinating  company,  when  he  chose, 
than  gross  and  ugly  Roderick  Hagen,  with  his  perpetual 
difficulty  of  phlegm  behind  his  nose  and  throat. 

He  was  a  man  who,  when  he  acted — and  his  life  was  a 
storm  of  action— acted  like  a  hammer.  The  very  next  day 
he  left  Denman  for  London. 

He  had  need,  or  foresaw  that  he  would  have  need,  of  a 
great  lump  of  treasure  for  some  branches  of  the  scheme 
upon  which  he  had  entered — a  scheme  so  extraordinary 
that  perhaps  I  shall  shirk  even  the  mention  of  most  of  its 
details,  conscious  that  it  may  seem  almost  incredible  that 
any  European  subject  could  conceive  projects  so  high,  or 
be  prepared  to  execute  them  with  so  cynical  a  disdain  for 
the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

On  his  arrival  in  London  he  had  a  weighty  consultation 
in  his  Hanover  Square  house  with  his  son  Alexander 
about  the  Denman  vaults,  Alexander  being  a  youth  only 
just  eighteen,  one  of  a  host  of  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
products  of  Hagen's  three  marriages  and  many  intimacies. 
(Hagen  was  now  again,  for  the  third  time,  a  widower.) 

Upon  this  second  son,  Alexander,  Roderick  looked  with  a 
proud  admiration,  seeing  in  Alexander  all  his  own  capable- 
ness,  astuteness,  and  audacity,  and  more  than  all  his  own 
callousness. 

Alexander  spent  the  next  day  in  searching  the  files  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  and  Times  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  They 
contained  little  more  than  tittle-tattle  about  Napoleon  and 
about  '  Men  of  Quality  and  Fashion '  in  ( the  town,'  so  that 
there  was  no  lack  of  notes  about  Colonel  Denman  and  his 
*  fifteen  millions.' 

With  these  notes  and  the  slip  of  parchment  which  had 
formed  part  of  the  father's  childhood,  the  father  and  son 
easily  arrived  at  the  certainty  that  Colonel  Denman  had 
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really  been  rich  ;  and  the  slip  said  that  the  number  of  the 
compartment  in  which  the  treasure  lay  would  be  told  by 
the  shape  of  the  key  itself.  Nearly  all  that  they  had  to  do, 
therefore,  was  to  get  possession  of  this  key. 

It  lay  '  imbedded  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  west 
tower-wall,  near  the  floor.' 

Imbedded  in  what  ?  The  wording  was  not  very  clear. 
Was  there  only  one  '  floor  '  in  the  tower  ?  It  might  need 
time  and  work.  Roderick  decided  that  he  must  get  an 
agent  into  the  Abbey. 

He  was  revolving  the  means  of  doing  this,  when,  ten  days 
after  his  return  from  Denman,  Alexander  and  Mrs.  Denman 
met  at  the  Grafton  Gallery. 

This  young  man  had  declined  the  farce  of  a  University 
career  as  beneath  his  contempt,  and  at  an  age  when  most 
lads  are  reading  Greek  plays  had  his  own  establishment, 
was  a  recognised  man  of  the  world,  and  even  a  setter  of  the 
fashion  in  ties  and  summer-hats,  like  a  prince-of-the-blood. 
He  had,  indeed,  the  air  of  a  prince,  with  a  certain  still 
disdain  in  his  glance,  and  the  question  was  asked  how  so 
handsome  a  fellow  could  be  the  son  of  such  a  father. 

One  debutante  had  said  to  another  at  a  dance  :  *  No,  I 
don't  like  the  Hagen  boy.  I  feel  that  whatever  he  told  me 
to  do,  I  should  have  to.' 

At  that  meeting  at  the  Grafton,  Mrs.  Denman  mentioned 
to  Alexander  Hagen  that  she  was  in  trouble  for  want  of  a 
good  nurse  for  her  Edward  ;  and  Alexander,  without  having 
anyone  in  his  mind,  replied  : 

*  I  should  be  happy  to  recommend  you  a  tried  servant  of 
my  family ' — the  Hagens,  father  or  sons,  hardly  ever  open- 
ing their  lips  without  uttering  those  two  words  '  my  family.' 

She  thanked  him,  and  he,  driving  to  Hanover  Square, 
told  his  father,  who  answered,  *  Well,  that  will  be  handy. 
P'raps  you  had  better  leave  this  to  me ;  I  think  I  see  my 
way.' 
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He  was  thinking,  as  he  spoke,  of  someone  whom  he  had 
long  neglected — one  Margaret  Creaton,  the  daughter  of 
Farmer  Creaton,  of  the  *  Manor-farm,'  where  the  body  of 
Colonel  Denman  had  been  taken  in.  Hagen  now  decided 
that  she  should  be  little  Edward  Denman's  nurse. 

In  his  youth  Roderick  had  been  much  with  Margaret 
Creaton.  He  knew  her  character  well,  had  been  fond  of 
her  in  his  way,  and  knew  that  she,  in  her  far  better  way, 
had  adored  him.  But  his  attention  had  been  drawn  off 
from  her  before  the  formation  of  any  actual  relation,  and 
though  at  odd  moments  he  had  thought  of  her,  he  had 
lacked  sufficient  motive  to  see  her.  He  knew,  however, 
from  her  father,  who  was  still  at  the  Manor-farm  on  the 
Hagen  estate,  that  she  was  now  a  sister  at  St.  Thomas' 
Hospital ;  and  the  day  after  Alexander  and  Mrs.  Denman 
met  at  the  Grafton,  Roderick  was  at  St.  Thomas'. 

Other  men  wondered  at  Roderick's  power  over  women  : 
he  had  a  face  like  those  Polynesian  gods  before  the  British 
Museum,  just  so  ugly,  the  forehead  low  and  slanting,  the 
head  small-looking  in  comparison  with  the  massive  lower 
face,  the  fleshy  mass  of  lips  stern  as  stone,  and  eyes  like 
the  Gorgon's  ;  but  at  this  age  of  thirty-eight  he  had  a  gallant 
figure,  huge  and  heavy,  yet  quite  jaunty  and  dandified  ;  and 
he  held  his  fat  chin  like  a  monarch.  People  turned  their 
heads  in  the  streets  to  watch  that  imposing  being ;  and 
women,  who  care  not  much  for  beauty,  but  bow  the  knee 
to  a  magnetism,  a  master  and  a  man,  bowed  the  knee  to 
Roderick. 

Margaret  and  Roderick  met  again  that  evening  at  the 
Hanover  Square  house,  and  then  regularly  for  some  days. 
Anyone  watching  their  earnest  discussions  would  have 
said,  'There  is  no  passion  there';  but  as  they  discussed 
and  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  the  old  fires  revived. 
She  was  a  woman  of  thirty -three  years,  with  a  great  excess 
of  fair  hair,  in  the  maturity  of  charms  that  must  have  been 
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always  striking.  On  the  fourth  night,  when  she  put  out 
her  hand  to  say  good-night,  her  head  suddenly  reeled,  and 
with  a  cry  of  joy  she  found  herself  in  his  arms.  Three 
days  later  she  had  ceased  to  be  a  hospital-nurse. 

But  before  she  could  see  Mrs.  Denman,  the  Hagens 
learned  that  Mrs.  Denman  had  found  a  nurse  for  little 
Edward. 

'  Well,  then,'  said  Roderick,  '  we  must  only  wait  till  she 
wants  another  one.  Alex  will  ask  her  to  let  us  know  when 
she  does,  and  that  will  be  soon ' — what  this  mysterious 
threat  meant  Margaret  was  far  from  guessing — '  meantime 
you,  Margaret,  will  live  in  a  little  house  at  Tooting.' 

Margaret  accordingly  went  to  Tooting  to  wait.  In  the 
first  weeks  all  was  rose-coloured,  the  cottage  luxurious, 
supplies  plentiful ;  but  suddenly  began  for  this  poor  woman, 
hitherto  one  of  the  best  of  women,  an  existence  of  misery. 
Her  cheques  ceased  to  be  paid.  She  wrote  to  Hagen  Hall : 
there  was  no  answer.  She  went  down  there  one  day,  and 
learned  in  the  hall  that  the  squire  lay  at  death's  door  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  his  eldest  son. 

This  death  of  Rudolph  Hagen,  the  eldest  of  Roderick's 
many  sons,  had  caused  a  profound  sensation.  The  youth 
had  lately  married  into  one  of  our  wealthiest  ducal  families, 
and  was  spending  a  week  with  his  child- wife  at  Hagen 
Hall,  when  one  night  he  disappeared.  Two,  three  days 
passed.  Roderick  at  the  first  news  had  hurried  down. 
His  impatience  was  terrible  to  witness,  his  mad  wrath, 
his  dreadful  threats  of  vengeance.  Those  who  knew  the 
dissolute  life  of  the  young  man  believed  that  the  disappear- 
ance was  only  an  escapade  :  the  father  alone  seemed  to 
harbour  sinister  forebodings.  One  day,  when  Rudolph  was 
seventeen,  he  had  rushed  into  his  father's  presence  for  pro- 
tection from  Alexander,  who,  with  a  penknife  in  his  hand 
and  murderous  eyes,  was  chasing  the  elder  brother.  The 
mere  fact  that  Rudolph  was  the  elder  and  filled  a  large  role 
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in  the  father's  scheme  for  the  family  was  a  danger  to  him  : 
for  Alexander,  too,  had  his  private  scheme.  The  father  had 
just  put  Rudolph  into  Parliament,  and  on  the  day  that  he 
took  his  seat,  Alexander,  who  had  a  habit  of  dropping  dark 
proverbs  of  his  own  making,  had  been  heard  to  say  :  '  I 
give  him  to-day,  and  I  will  take  to-morrow.' 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  disappearance  the  fears  of  the 
father,  who  idolized  his  sons,  was  confirmed.  The  lake  in 
the  park  having  been  dragged,  the  body  was  found  in  a 
suit  of  heather-tweed,  with  gloves  on,  and  five  stabs  in  the 
back  and  breast. 

The  father's  rage  now  gave  way  to  grief  the  most  abject. 
For  days  groans,  mixed  occasionally  with  terrible  impreca- 
tions, were  heard  outside  his  door.  He  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  open  for  food,  nor  did  he  see  the  body  ;  but  on 
the  funeral  day,  as  if  he  knew  by  instinct  what  was  happen- 
ing, a  lamentable  cry  was  heard  from  his  window  as  the 
coffin  was  being  borne  to  the  hearse,  and  he  was  seen 
peeping  behind  a  blind  of  his  room. 

On  the  night  of  the  murder  Alexander  had  written  from 
Paris  to  his  father  ;  but  whomever  else  this  alibi  might 
deceive,  it  could  not  deceive  Roderick,  who  knew  that  his 
terrible  son  had  more  hands  to  work  for  him  than  his  own 
two.  The  planner  of  this  atrocity,  whoever  he  was,  was 
evidently  a  master-mind,  and  could  plan  it  equally  well  in 
Pekin  or  at  Hagen  Hall. 

The  father's  grief  was  without  bounds.  Letters  of  con- 
dolence from  princes,  foreign  and  English,  diplomats, 
dignitaries,  poured  in  upon  this  simple  squire  ;  but  they 
lay  unopened  on  his  bureau.  For  weeks  he  lay  ill,  allowing 
no  one  to  approach  him  but  the  Vicar  of  Hagen,  into 
whose  ear  he  poured  heart-broken  confessions  of  his  heinous 
life,  groaning  for  pardon,  and  vowing  to  Almighty  God  a 
better  future.  Meantime,  Alexander  remained  abroad. 
Months  passed,  and  father  and  son  did  not  meet,  till  finally 
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Roderick  wrote  the  word  '  Come.'  Alexander  then  returned, 
and  father  and  son,  looking  into  each  other's  eyes,  saw 
each  his  own  spirit  reflected  there ;  the  lad  bent  his  knee, 
and  the  father  solemnly  kissed  his  brow. 

In  all  this  poor  Margaret  Creaton  was  forgotten,  or,  at 
least,  uncared  for.  When  Roderick  at  last  thought  of 
looking  for  her,  she  had  sold  her  furniture  and  disappeared. 

After  paying  her  debts,  she  had  found  herself  with  little 
left,  her  character  gone,  nothing  to  turn  to,  a  lifelong 
bitterness  in  her  heart.  A  dispensary  doctor  in  St.  Pancras 
named  Bentley,  with  whom  she  associated,  had  to  leave 
England  after  a  year,  and  she  then  again  found  herself 
reduced  to  poverty.  All  this  time  the  Hagens  were  seeking 
her ;  but  her  retired  life  remained  undiscovered  by  their 
emissaries  up  to  the  time  that  her  little  Lucy  Bentley  was 
a  year  old.  They  then  found  her. 

And  within  not  more  than  two  weeks  after  this  rinding 
little  Edward  Denman's  nurse  died  suddenly — of  typhoid  it 
was  said — at  Denman  Abbey ;  and  Margaret  went  down  to 
fill  the  dead  nurse's  place. 

She  had  a  sweet  face,  which  inspired  the  fullest  con- 
fidence. Mrs.  Denman  after  a  time  would  leave  Edward, 
who  was  her  idol,  wholly  to  the  care  of  this  highly- 
recommended  nurse  during  a  week's  trip  to  London,  to 
a  country-house,  or  to  the  Continent.  At  such  times 
Margaret  was  almost  alone  in  the  old  Abbey,  for  some 
of  the  small  staff  of  servants  usually  accompanied  the 
master  and  mistress.  At  such  times,  therefore,  Margaret 
would  walk  two  miles  every  nightfall  to  a  cottage  beyond 
the  park,  where  a  thatcher's  wife  took  care  of  little  Lucy 
for  her ;  and,  bringing  her  child  to  the  Abbey,  she  would 
take  a  melancholy  delight  in  watching  Edward  and  Lucy 
asleep  in  the  same  cot,  clasped  perhaps  in  each  other's  arms. 

At  these  times,  too,  of  her  mistress's  absence  she  made 
special  efforts  to  find  the  key.  But  this  involved  a  pro- 
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longed  search  :  the  abandoned  *  tower  '  of  the  Abbey  had 
three  floors,  and  there  was  no  knowing  *  near '  which  of 
them  the  key  lay,  nor  how  '  near.'  She  spent  odd  hours 
of  the  day  or  night,  when  she  was  sure  of  secrecy,  in 
removing  with  a  chisel  the  plaster,  mortaring,  and,  on  one 
floor,  the  oak-panelling  near  the  ground.  But  eight  months 
had  passed  before,  one  noon,  when  she  was  practically 
alone  in  the  Abbey,  and  when  she  seemed  to  hear  about 
her  the  silence  of  the  ancient  place,  she  came  upon  the 
key  behind  a  wainscot  on  the  topmost  floor. 

The  key  was  small,  made  of  brass,  and  presented  this 
appearance : 


Margaret  Creaton  did  not  guess  that  by  descending  into 
the  Abbey-vaults  with  that  177  she  could  lay  her  hand 
upon  untold  power ;  perhaps  if  she  had  known,  she  would 
not,  even  now,  fallen  as  she  was,  have  done  it. 

Still  under  the  power  of  Roderick,  and  still  gladly  under 
it,  she  made  haste  to  write  the  news,  and  ask  for  further 
instructions.  After  sending  the  stable-boy  to  post  it  at  the 
lodge-gates,  she  had  tea  in  the  housekeeper's-room,  and 
then  set  out  with  Edward  at  sunset  on  her  usual  way 
through  the  leafless  woods  to  bring  her  Lucy.  She  and 
the  housekeeper,  who  was  in  her  secret  as  to  the  child, 
were  alone  in  the  Abbey,  except  for  a  housemaid,  cook,  and 
two  men. 
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The  next  day,  on  returning  to  the  Abbey  from  the  spot 
in  the  park  where  she  always  took  the  child  to  deliver 
it  back  to  the  thatcher's  wife,  she  found  a  letter  for  her. 
The  handwriting  and  crest  were  Hagen's,  and  with  fluttered 
heart  she  hurried  to  her  room  to  read  it. 

When  she  had  read  it,  Margaret  was  a  miserable  woman ; 
she  saw  the  ruins  of  her  life,  and  the  folly  of  all  her  hope. 
The  only  semblance  of  joy  that  could  remain  henceforth 
for  her  would  lie  the  fact  of  her  maternity. 

By  some  mistake  Roderick  had  put  into  the  envelope,  not 
the  letter  which  he  had  written  to  her,  but  one  which  his 
son  Alexander  had  written  to  him,  and  here  was  a  more 
amazing  letter,  though  not  long,  than  Margaret  had  ever 
dreamed  of  as  capable  of  passing  through  the  post.  She 
knew  very  well  that  the  Hagens  were  not  saints,  but,  as 
she  had  come  in  contact  mostly  with  ordinary  mortals,  the 
existence  of  extraordinary  was  at  first  incredible  to  her 
mind.  She  asked  herself :  '  Is  Alexander  mad  ?  is  Roderick  ? 
am  I  ?  Is  it  some  hoax  ?  Am  I  not  dreaming  ?'  Then 
she  covered  her  face,  and  gave  way  to  tears. 

'  Let  us  tear  the  rose  leaf  by  leaf,'  wrote  Alexander  to 
his  father  ...  *  if  Hugo  is  really  to  marry  the  princesa ' 
(Hugo  was  one  of  his  younger  brothers),  *  and  I  suppose 
that  that  is  decided,  let  us  accomplish  the  enterprise  in 
detail.  H.  is  only  seventeen  ;  there  are  only  three 
lives  between  him  and  her,  and  I  do  not  understand  your 

haste.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  Cl ,  I  agree  with  you,  and 

I  shall  act  harshly  this  very  night.  .  .  .  This  boy  Hugo, 
by  the  way,  was  amusing  me  last  night  by  telling  me  of  his 
discovery  that  he  "can  destroy  60,000  people  any  day  he 
chooses"  by  simply  flicking  his  fingers  together  over  a  water- 
works in  the  presence,  he  says,  of  all  the  Governments  in 
the  world,  without  the  remotest  possibility  of  detection. 
He  had  been  drinking  some  of  my  Chateau  Yquem,  and 
was  communicative.  He  said  that  if  he  had  been  Dreyfus, 
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he  would  have  declared  war  against  France,  and  depopu- 
lated it  town  by  town.  .  .  .  Large-minded  youth.  ...  I 
recommended  him  to  lay  his  views  before  his  father,  though 
I  rather  thought,  I  said,  that  his  father  had  heard  of  microbes 
before.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  M.  C.,  I  assume  that  you  will 
not  spare,  sir,  the  moment  you  have  the  key :  it  would  be 
presumption  for  so  young  a  man  as  I  to  impress  upon  so 
great  a  counsellor  as  you  the  certain  fact  that  dead  men 
tell  no  tales,  while  living  women  always  do.  .  .  .' 

By  dint  of  reading  these  words  over  and  over  Margaret 
finally  realized  that  they  were  no  dream,  but  solid  fact; 
also  that  the  life  of  '  M.  C.'  depended  upon  never  parting 
with  the  key  which  she  had  so  painfully  sought  for  these 
men,  and  just  found.  After  remaining  in  a  sort  of  stupor 
all  the  day,  almost  unconscious  of  little  Edward's  play  and 
prattle,  she  leapt  up  as  at  the  spur  of  a  sudden  thought, 
and  resolved  to  fly  from  the  Abbey. 

She  packed  her  things,  and  then  took  up  the  child  to  carry 
him  down  to  the  housekeeper's  room.  The  day  seemed 
strangely  dark  for  the  hour  ;  those  arrased  halls  through 
which  she  passed  were  bleak  and  gloomy  ;  she  had  been  so 
preoccupied  as  not  to  know  that  a  heavy  snow  was  falling. 

Finding  the  housekeeper  asleep,  she  put  on  the  boy's 
coat,  took  him  out  with  her,  and  now  lifting,  now  making 
him  walk,  proceeded  towards  the  thatcher's  cot  for  her 
Lucy.  But  it  was  no  easy  journey  :  the  snow  blinded  her  ; 
snow  bearded  the  trees,  and  hampered  the  feet ;  the  sun  set. 
It  was  night  when  she  arrived  at  the  cot. 

She  settled  her  account  with  the  thatcher's  wife  for  the 
child,  and  started  to  return,  burdened  with  the  two  children, 
and  with  a  basket  containing  Lucy's  things. 

Half-way  she  felt  very  weary,  and  stopped  to  rest  near  a 
famous  old  mill  in  the  park  not  far  from  a  place  called  '  The 
Cottage.'  Lucy  was  asleep  in  her  arm,  Edward  half  asleep  : 
and  standing  there,  she  saw  a  form  pass  her  in  the  dark,  a 
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form  which  her  consciousness  would  have  recognised  in  a 
sunless  planet — Roderick  Hagen. 

He  had  come  for  the  key  in  person. 

She  had  the  impression  that  he  went  hesitatingly,  as  if 
uncertain  of  his  way  in  the  storm  ;  and  quickly  catching 
up  the  boy  in  her  other  arm,  she  ran,  soft-footed,  wild  to 
escape  his  presence,  down  an  alley  of  the  wood.  But  the 
snow  hampered  her,  and  within  two  minutes  she  had  uttered 
a  cry,  stumbled,  and  let  Lucy  pitch  from  her  into  the  snow. 

When  she  finally  reached  the  Abbey,  Lucy,  Edward,  and 
herself  were  all  stained  with  blood  ;  a  sharp  stone  had 
gashed  the  little  girl's  leg.  But  Margaret  did  not  take  the 
wound  gravely,  and  after  washing  and  bandaging  it,  fed  the 
children,  put  them  to  bed,  and  had  her  own  supper.  Once 
in  the  Abbey,  her  terror  of  Roderick  subsided.  If  he  came 
she  would  refuse  to  see  him,  and  in  the  morning  she  would 
be  gone.  But,  for  some  reason,  he  did  not  come  that 
night. 

A  fresh  terror,  however,  awaited  her  when  she  again 
looked  at  the  sleeping  children,  and  saw  them  again  bloody, 
for  Lucy  was  still  bleeding.  The  mother,  a  highly-skilled 
nurse,  tried  every  means — 'judicious  pressure,'  changes  of 
position,  cold — but  the  blood  still  flowed,  and  she  became 
a  wild  woman  when  she  saw  the  exsanguined  child  labour- 
ing with  the  shortness  of  breath  which  precedes  death. 

It  seemed  useless  to  call  her  sleeping  fellow-servants  ;  to 
rouse  them  and  get  a  horse  saddled  would  occupy  an  age  ; 
the  child  would  die.  ...  In  the  crazy  hope  of  reaching 
in  time  a  doctor  two  miles  away,  she  threw  on  her  cloak, 
left  the  children,  and  ran  out  of  the  house. 

But  she  did  not  go  far.  It  was  now  midnight,  and  earth 
and  sky  was  one  dismal  grey  of  darkness  whirled  in  snow. 
Her  flurry  soon  brought  her  to  her  knees,  and  crying  a 
prayer  for  help  to  the  moulting  sky,  she  ran  back  to  the 
Abbey. 
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When  she  again  stood  over  the  cot  the  child  was  panting 
very  feebly,  a  look  of  death  in  her  eyes ;  and  by  her  side 
Edward  slept  quietly. 

The  fresh  sight  of  the  healthy  boy  and  the  dying  girl 
gave  the  mother  a  thought,  and  inspired  her  despair  with 
a  last  hope.  She  remembered  that  she  had  in  her  trunk  an 
old  instrument-case,  and  in  it  a  canula,  or  metal  tube,  fitted 
with  an  indiarubber-tube  at  each  end,  to  be  used  for  the 
transfusion  of  blood.  She  flew  to  the  trunk,  and  was  soon 
making  the  tube  aseptic.  The  thought  of  giving  Lucy 
her  own  blood  occurred  to  her,  but  remembering  that  any 
difference  in  the  genus  of  the  two  parties  to  the  transfusion 
is  instantly  fatal,  she  thought  that  the  same  might  apply  to 
difference  of  ages,  and  decided  that  Edward's  blood  must 
be  used. 

The  slight  cut  into  the  skin  of  his  forearm  woke  the  boy, 
who  turned  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and  began  to 
cry ;  but  when  she  breathlessly  reasoned  with  him  with 
'  poor  Lucy !'  and  '  poor  Lucy  !'  he  dried  up,  and  sat  watch- 
ing the  agitated  work  with  brave,  grave  wonder.  When 
she  had  opened  the  two  skins,  she  next  opened  his  vein, 
inserted  one  rubber,  then  opened  Lucy's  vein,  and  inserted 
the  other  rubber,  one  rubber  pointing  toward  the  heart,  the 
other  from  it.  As  the  flow  proceeded,  she  watched  on  a 
tiptoe  of  pallid  ecstasy,  knowing  that  at  the  least  clotting 
all  would  be  over.  .  .  .  Slowly  the  essence  of  Edward's 
life  passed  into  Lucy.  The  pale  child  flushed,  the  flushed 
grew  pale.  Between  the  two  hearts  passed  a  whisper  of 
relationship.  .  .  . 

At  eleven  the  next  morning  Roderick  Hagen  called  at  the 
Abbey  for  the  key  ;  but  at  that  hour  Margaret  had  long 
since  fled  with  the  key,  her  child  and  all  her  belongings  ; 
and  Roderick's  rocky  face  reddened  into  an  expression  of 
fury. 


2 — 2 


Ill 

FROM  that  morning  when  Margaret  fled  from  Denman 
Abbey,  we  pass  over  sixteen  years  to  a  December  afternoon 
on  which  Lucy,  now  eighteen  years  old,  sits  in  the  back 
room  of  her  *  father's '  old  picture-shop  in  Wardour  Street, 
Soho,  '  treating  '  a  picture  before  her  easel. 

A  gas-piping,  passing  under  the  whole  length  of  the 
ceiling  and  drooping  under  its  own  weight,  burns  two  jets  all 
day  through  the  winter,  so  dim  is  it  in  those  two  crowded 
rooms. 

Old  Hill,  Lucy's  *  father,'  is  moving  the  pictures  about  in 
the  outer  room,  giving  peeps  to  a  buyer,  whose  name  is 
Edward  Denman,  of  Denman  Hall,  a  young  barrister  of 
twenty-four  years. 

Edward  nibbles  his  moustache,  peering  among  the  stacks 
and  strata  of  picture-frames,  which  are  complicated  by  bits 
of  old  furniture,  old  brasses,  sconces,  candlesticks  :  for  Hill 
deals  in  antiques,  too,  informally  at  odd  times,  disposing 
of  them,  he  says,  '  to  neighbours ';  and  while  Edward  peers 
and  glances,  Hill  never  ceases  to  chatter :  here  is  a  river- 
scene  with  figures,  acquired  at  an  old  Monmouthshire  farm- 
house— only  ;£~4  IDS.,  with,  say,  255.  for  regilding ;  this  is 
a  rough  study  by  Landseer,  guaranteed,  though  unsigned, 
and  this  an  English  landscape,  sunset,  supposed  to  be  by 

P ,  the  best  pupil  of  W ,  and  here  an  excellent  copy 

of  a  Hobbema.  So  it  goes  on,  while  outside  the  rainy  hue 

[  20  ] 
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of  the  day  deepens  into  evening,  and  within  the  gas  burns, 
and  all  the  shop  is  embalmed  in  an  aroma  of  mastic  and 
various  sorts  of  varnish. 

Edward  is  charmed  by  some  atmosphere  in  this  little 
dark  house.  Here  all  is  quaintly  cosy;  the  girl,  whose 
ankles  and  neat  brown  shoes  he  can  see  behind  the  easel, 
seems  aloof  as  a  fairy  from  the  Oxford  Street  roar  just 
near ;  for  the  old  black  front-door,  always  closed,  sequesters 
the  interior  gloom  into  something  cloistral  and  almost 
sacred.  The  girl's  smart  ankles  somehow  suggests  flight, 
elopement,  startled  roes,  and  darting  eyes.  And  presently, 
as  the  little  old  man  moves  chatting  from  picture  to  picture, 
they  have  passed  through  the  doorless  doorway  into  the 
inner  room,  which,  too,  is  a  chaos  of  frames  on  floor  and 
wall ;  and  now  the  girl  glances  at  Edward,  and  Edward 
smiles,  inclining  his  head. 

He  continues  to  look  where  old  Hill  points :  but  this 
only  because  his  self-control  is  rather  more  than  average. 
In  reality  he  has  been  as  surprised  at  the  vision  of  this  girl 
as  if  she  had  been  a  creature  with  four  arms,  or  with  a  halo 
of  light ;  and  she,  too,  has  seen  him  with  suspended  brush 
and  with  a  sense  of  surprise. 

Neither  dreams  that  he,  or  she,  has  ever  seen  the  other, 
nor  that  they  have  often  kissed  and  breathed  each  other's 
breath  in  each  other's  arms  in  the  same  cot  all  night,  nor 
that  in  her  heart  his  blood  has  gushed ;  but  some  sort  of  a 
sensation  strikes  within  them,  very  fugitive,  like  the  recol- 
lection of  a  dream  which  they  dreamed  in  that  old  darkness 
of  non-existence  where  they  waited  before  they  were  born. 

Edward  now  buys  off-hand  three  pictures,  lifts  his  hat, 
and  goes  away;  and  Lucy's  brow  bends  a  trifle  nearer 
toward  her  painting,  with  parted  lips. 

There  before  the  easel  is  plenty  of  time  for  dreaming  all 
the  long  days,  and  her  way  of  life,  if  nothing  else,  has  made 
her  something  of  a  dreamer — as,  indeed,  one  may  guess 
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from  the  expression  of  her  well-opened  azure  eyes,  which, 
however,  can  fire  at  times  into  archness  and  animation. 
But  five  minutes  after  Edward  has  gone  she  rises  bustlingly, 
glances  at  her  silver  watch  at  the  opening  of  her  blouse, 
and  puts  the  simmering  kettle  on  the  fire,  which  is  at  the 
end  of  a  little  avenue  of  paintings  ;  then,  removing  a  number 
of  paint  and  varnish  pots  from  the  table  near  the  easel,  she 
takes  the  tea-things  from  a  cupboard,  lays  for  tea,  toasts 
two  muffins,  and  calls  her  '  father.' 

*  George  Barnes  coming  to  take  you  to  the  theatre  to- 
night ?'  asks  old  Hill,  as  he  sits  to  the  little  table  with  its 
pretty  tea-cloth  and  jar  of  French  violets.     He  is  a  lean 
man  of  fifty,  with  straggling  beard,  thin  cheeks,  and  the 
mildest  eyes. 

She  casts  down  her  eyes  at  this  question,  and,  after  some 
hesitation,  says  :  '  No,  not  to-night.' 

'  How's  that,  then  ?  I  thought  this  was  one  of  his  nights 
in  London  ?' 

*  Yes,  but  we  arranged  that  he  should  meet  me  at  the 
theatre,  and  come  home  with  me.' 

This  seems  an  unusual  arrangement,  but  Hill  tacitly 
acquiesces.  George  Barnes  is  an  engine-driver  on  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway,  a  distant  relative  of  Hill's. 
It  is  arranged  that  he  is  to  be  Lucy's  husband,  and,  when- 
ever in  London  about  seven  p.m.,  he  calls  to  take  Lucy  to 
the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  where,  by  twenty  minutes' 
work  behind  the  circle-bar  each  night,  she  earns  ten  shillings 
a  week.  But  this  night  a  different  arrangement  has  been 
made  between  Barnes  and  Lucy,  the  truth  being  that  Lucy 
has  to  meet  someone  else  on  leaving  home,  and  would  not 
have  Barnes  see  that  meeting. 

Lucy  earns  ten  shillings,  and  the  question  has  arisen  in 
Hill's  mind,  '  What  becomes  of  those  weekly  ten  shillings  ?' 
But  Arthur  Hill  is  a  delicately  organized  man,  and,  what- 
ever he  may  suspect,  asks  no  questions  that  may  embarrass. 
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'  Well,  dear,'  he  says,  gently  stirring  his  tea  round,  l  we 
have  not  done  so  badly  with  those  three  lots.  He  bought 
them  all  in  a  lump  at  the  end,  too.' 

'  It  is  a  good  thing  I  treated  that  No.  7  yesterday,'  says 
Lucy  with  lowered  lids,  in  whose  transparent  white  each 
vein  runs  bluish,  indicating  a  delicate  constitution. 

1  What  do  you  think  of  him,  Lucy  ?' 

'  I  scarcely  saw  him.     He  looks — proud.' 

*  As  a  possible  customer,  I  meant.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know.  What  does  he  want  these  pictures 
for?' 

'  He  seems  to  be  moving  from  smaller  chambers  into 
larger.  I  think  he  is  a  lawyer ;  he  mentioned  something 
about  the  Temple;  and  I  fancy  he  said  something  at 
the  door  about  coming  back,  but  am  not  sure.  Hope  he 
will.' 

*  No,  I  don't  like  aristocrats,'  says  Lucy  suddenly. 

'  Bless  us !  what  makes  you  say  that  ?  It  is  they  who 
keep  everything  going,  no  doubt,'  remarked  Hill. 

'  Well,  perhaps  so.  But  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  in  their 
hearts  they  look  down  upon  everybody.  They  are  a  clan 
by  themselves.' 

'  Well,  that  is  but  natural What,  are  you  off 

already  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  have  to  be  early — to-night.' 

*  Er — shall  I  come  with  you  to  the  theatre,  as  George 
Barnes ?' 

'  No,  father,  don't  trouble.' 

1  Perhaps  I  had  better,  Lucy  :  it  is  wet  and  foggy ' 

'  No,  really,  don't  you  trouble :  it  will  be  all  right.  He 
thinks  I  am  still  his  wee  mite,  to  be  coddled  and  petted.' 

She  pressed  her  lips  to  his  dry,  lean  cheek,  then  went 
into  the  outer  room  and,  through  the  door  on  the  right,  up 
the  stairs. 

The  house,  which  looks  eastward,  has  three  floors  above 
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the  shop,  but  is  small  in  area.  The  first  floor  consists  of 
one  room,  which  was  let  to  a  dark  foreigner,  who  gave  the 
name  of  Arbos,  and  regularly  sent  his  monthly  rent,  but 
had  only  occupied  it  one  week  four  years  ago,  and  then 
gone  away,  leaving  instructions  that  his  shutters  were  never 
to  be  opened.  Only  the  back  windows  had  shutters,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  order  was  incomprehensible :  but  Lucy 
took  care  that  this  curious  whim  of  a  good  tenant  was 
respected. 

Above  this  was  the  drawing-room,  and,  behind  it,  Hill's 
bedroom.  Lucy  went  into  this  latter  with  a  certain  stealth, 
groped  in  an  antique  chest-of-drawers  for  a  key,  with  the 
key  opened  her  father's  trunk,  and  kneeling  there,  found  a 
tied  stocking,  which  contained  some  notes  and  gold. 

She  took  two  sovereigns. 

Little  larcenies  like  this  had  been  going  on  for  four  years. 
Old  Hill  knew  of  them  :  but  said  not  a  word. 

Above,  in  her  own  room,  she  took  from  her  own  box  all 
she  had,  three  pounds,  and  went  down  drawing  on  her 
gloves.  She  had  a  rendezvous  with  her  mother. 

The  grimmest  shadow — the  shadow  of  her  mother — 
rested  on  this  girl's  life. 

We  should  perhaps  glance  at  the  career  of  Margaret 
Creaton  since  her  flight  from  Denman  Abbey  and  from 
Roderick  Hagen  with  Lucy  and  the  Denman  key. 

She  had  learned  from  Alexander  Hagen's  letter  to  his 
father  that  her  life  depended  upon  retaining  possession  of 
the  key,  as  this  again  depended  upon  her  success  in  hiding 
her  existence.  She  understood  that  to  hide  from  the 
Hagens,  who  must  have  many  eyes  engaged  in  seeing  for 
them,  would  not  be  easy  ;  her  father  was  dead ;  and  in  the 
love  of  life  she  fled  from  England,  relying  upon  her  certi- 
ficates, and  hoping  to  begin  anew  in  Paris,  where  she  had 
two  friends. 

But  the  poorness  of  her  French  excluded  her  from  the 
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hospitals.  She  fell  upon  want  and  worse,  sinking  still 
lower  during  two  years,  till,  becoming  ill,  she  was  sent  to  a 
maison  de  sante  at  Garenne-Bezons,  a  little  country  near 
Paris. 

It  happened  that  Hill  was  then  '  doing '  that  district  in 
his  lifelong  search  for  pictures  and  antiques.  Margaret 
and  he  met  at  the  village-inn.  She  retained  her  consider- 
able beauty,  and  probably  from  the  first  fixed  upon  Hill  as 
her  husband.  She  told  him  that  she  was  a  widow.  Hill 
did  not  believe,  but,  in  his  silent  way,  said  nothing,  and 
asked  her  to  marry  him.  Hardened  in  heart,  at  first  she 
looked  upon  Hill  as  nothing  more  than  a  convenience  ;  but 
Hill  was  a  man  whom  such  a  creature  as  Margaret  had  to 
love,  willy-nilly.  All  his  delicate  tenderness  proved  many 
times  stronger  than  the  evil  which  had  grown  up  in  her, 
and  finally,  like  Magdalen's,  her  heart  broke  at  his  feet. 
They  spent  nine  happy  years  in  the  picture-shop,  Lucy 
growing  up  without  any  suspicion  that  Hill  was  not  her 
father. 

But  Margaret,  though  happy,  was  a  happy  prisoner, 
doubly  afraid  now  to  step  beyond  the  shop-door,  lest  she 
might  bring  disaster  upon  those  dear  to  her. 

She  read  continually  of  the  Hagens  in  the  newspapers,  of 
the  presence  of  this  or  the  other  of  them  at  levees,  at  the 
Council-board,  on  the  platform  ;  of  their  high  marriages 
and  growing  name  and  power.  One  day  she  read  the 
words  :  '  Government  by  a  clique  has  been  many  times 
seen,  and  several  times  endured  ;  but  we  confess  that  we 
look  forward  with  misgiving  to  the  day  when  the  Empire 
will  be  run  by  a  family.' 

She  knew  absolutely  that  she  was  not  forgotten  by  these 
great  men,  and  that  her  safety  was  due  only  to  the  care 
with  which  she  hid  her  face  from  the  sun.  And  time  never 
lulled  her  disquiet. 

Of  her  fears  she  said  not  much  to  Hill ;  but  his  sympathy, 
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always   nimble  and   penetrating,  divined  them   all.      One 
midnight,  when  she  could  not  sleep,  he  said  to  her : 

'  To-morrow,  Margaret,  I  shall  ask  you  to  hand  me  the 
Denman  key,  and  henceforth  it  is  I  who  will  hold  it.' 

*  No,  I  shan't  let  you  do  such  a  thing,'  she  answered. 

*  I  insist,  Margaret,  I  insist ;  you  shall  not  even  know  for 
the  future  what  has  become  of  it.' 

The  next  day  the  key  was  removed  from  a  hole  in  a  wall 
behind  a  bell-handle,  and  when  Margaret  was  asleep  that 
night  Hill  buried  it  in  the  plot  of  ground  behind  the  house. 

For  five  years  after  this  life  glided  uneventfully  along  in 
the  picture-shop.  Hill  periodically  went  about  the  country 
on  foraging  expeditions,  to  return  with  his  trophy  of 
pictures,  pierced-brass  fenders,  candlesticks,  coffers  ;  but  no 
prayers  of  his  could  ever  draw  Margaret  to  accompany  him 
away.  The  shop  became  her  clime  and  country ;  she  did 
not  go  out ;  in  Hill's  absence  the  shop-door  was  locked. 

Lucy  shot  up  tallish  and  slender,  her  gawky  girlhood  of 
crooked  boot-heels  and  weak  ankles  changing  year  by  year 
into  the  grace  of  a  young  tree  sprung  from  the  hillside. 
She  went  to  an  old  lady's  school  in  an  old  Soho  Square 
house,  sometimes  doing  a  country  district  with  her  father, 
to  learn  '  dealing,'  and  serving  meantime  her  apprenticeship 
in  *  treatment ' — a  highly-skilled  matter,  each  picture  de- 
manding its  own  unique  handling,  from  simple  soap-and- 
water  to  mastic ;  and  in  this  craft  she  acquired  the  expert- 
ness  of  a  master. 

Once,  on  returning  from  the  country,  Hill  found  Lucy 
alone. 

Just  before  starting,  he  had  let  the  first  floor  to  the 
foreigner  called  Arbos  ;  when  he  returned  the  foreigner, 
having  instructed  .Lucy  that  his  shutters  must  never  be 
opened,  was  gone  ;  and  Margaret  was  gone,  too. 

Life  turned  to  bitterness  for  Arthur  Hill  then  ;  and  now 
for  Lucy,  not  yet  fifteen  years  old,  began  what  was  to 
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blacken  all  her  days  and  haunt  her  nights — mystery  and  a 
shadow. 

Why  had  Margaret  vanished  ?  Hill,  at  least,  could 
begin  to  guess  the  truth  :  she  had  somehow  been  discovered 
by  the  Hagens,  and  had  gone  to  save  him  from  them ;  but 
Lucy,  who  knew  nothing  about  the  Denman  key  or  the 
Hagens,  was  far  from  any  conception  of  the  truth.  She 
had  seen  her  mother  in  secret  talk  with  the  dark  foreigner 
in  her  father's  absence;  they  two  had  vanished  the  same 
day  :  and  a  thought  took  up  its  abode  in  the  child's  life. 

If  the  word  '  mother '  fell  upon  her  ears,  if  she  read  it  in 
a  book,  a  faintness  overcame  her. 

Hill  found  out  Roderick  Hagen  at  Hanover  Square,  and 
on  his  knees  uttered  a  sob.  '  I  have  the  key,'  he  said  in 
effect,  '  and  though  I  know  that  you  want  it  for  no  good, 
and  may  destroy  me  and  her  the  day  that  I  give  it,  yet  I 
will  give  it,  if  for  one  day  you  give  her  back  to  me  unhurt 
and  pure.'  But  Roderick,  with  a  moisture  in  those  stony 
eyes,  assured  him  that  he  did  not  know  where  Margaret 
was,  and  this  was  true :  Margaret  had  vanished  from  dark 
foreigner,  Hagen,  Hill,  and  all. 

Her  motive  was  good  :  but  the  iron  Thing  that  has  us  all 
in  hand  leads  us  Its  own  way,  if  we  mean  well,  or  if  we 
mean  ill ;  and  after  a  year  we  are  no  longer  ourselves,  but 
what  It  has  made  us.  Within  two  years  Margaret  wrote 
to  Lucy,  in  a  disguised  hand  on  the  envelope ;  and  Lucy, 
meeting  her  at  Oxford  Circus,  hardly  recognised  the  painted 
woman  before  her.  Thenceforth  she  was  to  know  her 
mother  as  a  being  of  darkness  who  wanted  money,  and  had 
a  strange  laugh. 

Many  times  during  two  years  they  met  in  secret,  under 
cover  of  night,  usually  at  Oxford  Circus;  this  was  why 
Lucy  had  sought  the  work  at  the  theatre-bar,  and  this  was 
how  the  weekly  ten  shillings,  about  which  Hill  wondered, 
disappeared.  Margaret  no  longer  cared  for  Hill,  for  Lucy, 
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or  for  anything  anywhere  but  herself — hardly  even  for  her- 
self. But,  for  pity,  she  hid  her  face  from  the  man  who 
loved  her. 

She  went  openly  about,  yet  so  disguised  by  time  and 
tide,  that  the  Hagens  had  failed  to  discover  her,  till  some 
days  before  that  visit  of  Edward  Denman  to  the  picture- 
shop. 

Again  that  night  Lucy  met  her  at  Oxford  Circus,  walked 
down  a  by-street  with  her,  gave  the  ^"5,  made  a  new 
appointment,  and  with  red  eyes  entered  a  'bus  for  her 
theatre. 


IV 

LUCY'S  work  behind  the  circle-bar  consisted  chiefly  of  two 
hours'  desolate  waiting;  anon  the  silence  was  broken  by 
echoes  from  the  actors  *  storming  their  little  hour '  on  the 
stage,  and  by  the  stale  chat  of  the  acting-manager,  who 
strolled  in,  lounged,  and  strolled  out  again  ;  and  there, 
too,  generally,  was  George  Barnes,  her  sweetheart, 
patiently  waiting  for  the  invasion  of  the  public  after  the 
second  act,  when  Lucy  would  have  a  busy  fifteen  minutes  ; 
after  which  all  was  over  for  the  night.  But  George  Barnes, 
one  of  the  silent  ones,  did  not  much  enliven  the  quiet 
hours, 

Lucy  had  undergone  the  sensation  of  three  almost  simul- 
taneous offers  of  marriage  after  her  seventeenth  birthday, 
one  from  an  artist  who  frequented  the  picture-shop,  one 

from  Mr.  H ,  who  ran  the  Sheraton  and  Chippendale 

furniture-shop  opposite,  the  third  from  George  Barnes,  the 
engine-driver,  her  (supposed)  second-cousin.  With  that 
extraordinary  insight  of  women  into  what  is  good  for  them 
in  the  long-run,  she  had  chosen  Barnes. 

He  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  his  class,  not  big,  but 
strong,  concentrated,  like  beef  essence,  thinking  nothing  of 
cycling  140  miles  a  day ;  did  not  smoke,  nor  bet,  but  went 
his  way  straight  and  steady,  without  much  philosophy 
behind  that  heavy  low  brow,  but  what  there  was  was  more 
plumb  and  true  than  Socrates'.  His  back  stood  erect  as  a 

[  29] 
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rod ;  his  eyes  were  alert  and  frank ;  and  he  was  young  : 
at  eighteen  he  was  done  with  engine-cleaning,  and  now  at 
twenty-four  was  about  the  most  trusted  driver  on  his  line. 

Night  after  night  he  leans  against  the  bar,  following 
every  movement  of  Lucy,  ever  surprised  at  his  possession 
of  all  that  wealth,  decently  dressed,  his  hair  brushed,  the 
moustache  rather  thin,  ugly  in  shape,  almost  white,  and 
from  those  hands  no  soap-suds  can  quite  wash  the  traces  of 
black  :  a  coarse-grained  type,  but  good,  sound  Saxon. 

Soon  after  the  curtain  rose  for  the  third  act,  they  started, 
as  usual,  for  Wardour  Street,  arm  in  arm,  passing  through 
silent  Soho  streets,  by  little  restaurants,  night-clubs,  Jew- 
shops,  foreign  loungers ;  and  occasionally  they  spoke  a  word, 
with  long  intervals  of  silence. 

'  Well,  and  where  did  you  get  to  before  the  theatre,  that 
I  couldn't  come  to  the  shop  ?'  asked  Barnes. 

*  I  had  to  go  to  meet  someone,  then.' 
1  Man  or  woman  ?' 

4  What  fun  would  there  be  in  going  to  meet  a  woman  ?' 

*  All  right,  I'm  not  jealous.' 

' 1  should  think  not,  indeed.  I  should  soon  tell  you 
something  if  I  saw  any  sign  of  any  such  insolence, 
George.' 

*  Fun  or  earnest  ?' 

*  Earnest,  of  course.' 

'All  right,  you're  not  in  a  good  mood  to-night,  I  can 
see.' 

There  was  silence. 

« Father  all  right  ?'  asked  Barnes. 

1  As  right  as  he  ever  is,  or  can  be.  "  It  strikes  me  that 
nobody  is  all  right,  if  we  only  knew.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know  that  it  is  so  bad  as  that.  It's  sun- 
shine and  shadow,  you  know,  all  the  world  over.  The  best 
way  is  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of ' 

*  Oh,  you  bore  me,  George !    You  always  say  the  same 
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old  things  over  and  over  again,  and  all  so  stupid!'  she 
pouted. 

'  No,  come,  don't  be  cross,'  he  said.      '  Something  has 
happened  to  upset  you  ;  tell  us  what,  will  you  ?' 

He   pressed    her    arm    more    intimately   to   his   strong 
support.     She  walked  as  if  weary.     She  did  not  answer, 
and  silence   fell  between   them  again.     They  turned  into 
Wardour  Street  from  Berwick  Street. 
'  Done  any  trade  to-day  ?'  asked  Barnes. 
Lucy  became  animated,  saying :  <  Yes,  father  sold  three 
of  the  inside  lots  to  a  gentleman  late  this  afternoon.     He  is 
coming  again.     Perhaps  he  may  do  the  shop  good.  .  .  .' 
4  What,  rich  man  ?' 

'  How  can   I  tell  if  he  is  rich  ?     You  always  ask  such 
questions !     But  he  is  of  the  very  highest  class  .  .  .  !' 
1  Now,  how  can  you  know  that  ?' 

'  Why,  one  can  tell.  His  chin  —  and  his  forehead 
broadens  up  toward  the  top  like  a  racehorse — and  his 

hands ' 

'  Don't  say  that  his  hands  are  whiter  than  mine,  now !' 
«  Oh,  the  stupid  joke,  George  1     Why  should  you  always 

try  to  make  jokes,  when  you  know ?' 

But  she  stopped  short,  a  point  seemed  to  prick  her  heart, 
and  the  delicate  wild  roses  of  her  complexion  faded  away  ; 
they  were  now  near  the  shop,  and  there  before  it,  looking 
at  the  windows,  was  a  young  man  in  evening-dress.  He 
moved  off  toward  Oxford  Street  when  he  saw  them  coming 
up  the  deserted  street. 

It  was  Edward.  She  had  instantly  recognised  him,  and 
she  said  good-night  to  Barnes  with  an  absent-mindedness 
which  did  not  escape  his  shrewd  eyes. 

The  next  day  again  Edward  came  to  the  shop,  intending 
to  enter  and  buy,  but  did  not.  He  stood  instead  on  the 
grating  before  the  oriel  window,  and  studied  the  wrought 
brasses,  the  enamelled  candle-holders,  and  the  picture 
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stuck  up  on  the  half-glass  door.  There  one  might  linger  a 
long  time  and  study  brasses  without  being  observed,  though 
with  a  tumultuously  beating  heart. 

He  shrank  from  entering,  as  though  to  buy  pictures 
twice  in  one  week  were  a  shameful  thing  ;  but  on  the  third 
day  he  ventured,  entered,  and  bought.  Lucy  did  not  look 
up  to  receive  his  bow,  though  he  sat  in  the  inner  room 
twenty  minutes,  talking  of  painting,  schools,  and  pictures, 
on  which  subjects  what  Hill  did  not  know  was  not  worth 
knowing.  Lucy's  brow  bent  near  to  her  canvas,  for  Apollo's 
'  throbbing  throat's  long,  long  melodious  moan '  could  not 
have  made  music  more  strange  and  seducing  to  her  ear 
than  the  commonplace  baritone  of  this  young  barrister  ; 
and  Edward,  for  his  part,  said  to  Hill :  '  Certainly,  Mr.  Hill, 
this  is  a  charming  odour  of  varnish  in  which  you  pass  your 
life  here.' 

Opposite  the  picture-shop  was  Headley's,  a  place  full  of 
eighteenth-century  couches  and  grandfather-clocks,  painted 
with  soft  vision-scenes  in  pink  and  blue.  There  the  next 
morning  Edward  entered,  thinking  that  he  might  well  buy 
a  Sheraton.  The  Hills'  morning-housemaid  was  in  the 
foreigner's  room,  dusting  it,  and  with  her  was  Lucy,  who 
came  and  leant  listlessly  some  minutes  at  a  front  window, 
not  dreaming  who  was  in  Headley's.  Edward  saw  the 
back  of  her  cotton  blouse  through  the  dusty  pane,  and  her 
shock  of  golden  and  reddish  hair — a  rich  wheat-harvest, 
like  her  mother's ;  and  when  she  half- turned  he  saw  her 
profile,  with  the  slight  protrusion  of  the  upper  lip,  whose 
fulness  in  the  middle  gave  her  an  expression  rather  sulky 
and  independent.  She  had  turned  to  write  on  the  pane 
with  a  brush-handle,  and  wrote  the  three  words  '  my  whole 
soul,'  but  he  could  not  see  them. 

That  (Saturday)  night  Hill  received  a  note,  asking  him  to 
tea  the  next  day  in  the  Temple,  for  a  consultation  as  to  a 
*  Holy  Family  '  by  a  pupil  of  Murillo,  which  had  been  put 
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before  Edward.  Hill,  though  not  a  certified  valuer,  knew  the 
world's  pictures  as  a  shepherd  knows  his  sheep,  was  always 
charmed  by  another's  interest  in  his  own  mental  world,  and 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation. 

Edward  proved  a  delightful  host,  and  the  discussion  was 
so  long,  that  Hill  invited  his  new  friend  and  patron  to  finish 
it  at  tea  in  his  shop  on  the  Tuesday. 

On  the  Tuesday  afternoon,  therefore,  behold  Lucy  in  a 
very  becoming  robe  de  the;  the  tea-pot  is  silver,  the  tea- 
cloth  fringed ;  there  are  flowers ;  Edward  duly  sips,  and 
with  them  are  George  Barnes,  and  two  Jewess  girl-friends 
who  have  looked  in  uninvited  ;  so  that  the  little  room  is 
crowded  with  beating  hearts  as  well  as  pictures. 

In  George  Barnes'  heart  is  a  knife,  for  his  eyes  are  quick  ; 
and  in  Edward  Denman's  is  an  arrow,  and  in  Lucy's  also. 

'  Are  you  musical  ?'  Edward  asks  Lucy. 

'  As  far  as  liking  music  goes,'  she  answers. 

*  Joachim  will  be  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  Friday  night,'  he 
says ;  '  will  you  and  your  two  friends  come  with  me,  if 
Mr.  Hill  doesn't  object  ?     Will  you  ?' 

He  asks  it  softly,  smiling  at  her  face,  and  she  smiles 
softly,  saying  : 

'  I  am  afraid  I  can't ;  I  do  some — work — in  the  evening.' 

*  You  could  get  someone  to  take  your  place.' 

'  Well,  that  is  possible,  certainly.  What  do  you  think, 
Lily  and  Rachel  ?' 

Rachel  cannot  on  Friday,  but  Lily  will.  They  three 
agree  to  meet  at  Oxford  Circus  at  7.30  on  Friday  night. 

But  between  Tuesday  night  and  Friday  night,  how  to 
live  without  each  other  ?  That  is  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts Edward  and  Lucy,  as  Edward  passes  away  through 
the  front-door ;  also,  as  he  disappears,  Lucy  starts  at 
another  thought :  on  Friday  night  she  has  to  meet  her 
mother — at  Oxford  Circus,  too.  But  she  thinks  again,  « it 
will  be  all  right ' — for  she  is  to  meet  her  mother  at  seven, 
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and  Edward  not  till  seven-thirty.  There  will  be  time 
between. 

On  the  Wednesday  she  did  not  see  him,  though  late  in 
the  night  he  saw  her  shadow  on  a  blind  high  up  ;  but  on 
Thursday  afternoon  he  went  into  the  shop,  with  a  heart 
beating  slow  and  strong,  like  fierce  cuts  of  a  whip  in  his 
bosom.  From  the  south  end  of  the  street  he  had  seen  old 
Hill  go  out  toward  Oxford  Street  northward. 

He  went  and  stood  over  her  ;  she  did  not  rise,  nor  shake 
hands,  but  after  one  swift  glance  at  him,  continued  to  paint, 
with  bent  brow. 

'  Have  I  done  wrong  ?'  he  asked  in  a  strained  voice. 

*  I  don't  know.     In  doing  what  ?' 

*  In  coming.' 

'  I  don't  know.  Why  should  it  be  wrong  ?  Why  should 
you  have  come  ?  You  will  see  me  to-morrow  evening  : 
that  is  not  long  to  wait,  in  reality.' 

Both  were  Ivery  agitated,  so  that  their  bosoms  visibly 
heaved. 

'  Terribly  long  to  me,  I  assure  you,'  he  said.  '  One 
doesn't  quite  see  what  to  do  meantime.  One  can't  do  any 
work,  for  instance.' 

'  You  must  try.' 

*  It  would  be  quite  useless.' 

'  It  may  pass  away  in  time.' 
4  What  may?' 
<  All  that.' 

c  Pass  away  ?     Heaven  and  earth  might  pass ' 

1  No,  I  did  not  really  mean  that.  But  look  how  /  work, 
then/ 

*  But  in  painting  you  can  think  of  other  things.     Whom 
do  you  think  of  while  you  paint  ?' 

'  I  am  thinking  of  father  at  present,  but  if  you  go,  I  may 
think  of  you,  so  it  is  all  to  your  advantage  to  go.  You  will 
get  us  caught :  father  has  only  gone  for  some  gum-arabic 
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round  the  corner.  It  really  is  all  wrong,  as  you  suggested 
just  now — for  quite  a  hundred  reasons.  Nothing  ought  to 
be  stronger  than  one's  judgment.' 

*  I  fully  agree  with  you  :  but  I  do  not  see  in  what  respect 
my  judgment  has  miscarried,  and  the  "  hundred  reasons" 
crack  up  like  bubbles  when  it  is  a  question  of  you  :  leave 
them  to  me,  and  I  undertake  that  they  shall  have  a  short 
life.     You  were  telling  me  who  it  is  you  think  of  while  you 
paint ' 

She  glanced  with  tender  appeal  at  him,  saying : 

1  No,  I  wasn't  telling  you  any  such  thing.  It  is  a  secret 
— a  bigger  one  than  the  whole  round  world.' 

'  Then,  you  can't  carry  all  that  alone  ;  let  me  bear  half  of 
your  world,  and  you  shall  bear  half  of  mine.' 

'  Well,  that  might  lighten  mine,  in  truth :  for  I  would 
bet  that  my  half  is  the  bigger.' 

'  Let  us  test  it,  and  then  we  shall  know.  First,  who  is  it 
you  think  of ?' 

*  Go  to  the  door,  and  promise  not  to  come  back,  and 
I  will  say.' 

'  Well,  then — till  to-morrow.' 

He  walked  into  the  outer  room  to  the  door,  then  stood 
waiting  ;  she,  looking  over  the  easel,  nodded  archly,  sig- 
nificantly, twice  toward  him,  smiling  ;  and  his  honour, 
punctilious  in  the  slightest  point,  held  him  bound  from 
running  back  to  her  ;  he  waited  a  minute  longer,  while  they 
gazed  at  each  other  with  a  brooding  underlook  and  very 
pathetic  smile  of  love ;  then  he  waved  to  her,  and  was  gone. 

The  next  evening  she  was  at  the  north-east  quadrant  of 
Oxford  Circus  punctually  at  seven,  waiting  for  Margaret, 
her  mother.  It  was  a  clear,  frosty  night  a  few  days  before 
Christmas,  and  a  great  river  of  life  rolled  just  there.  At 
seven-thirty  Edward  and  her  friend,  Lily,  were  to  come ; 
and  her  impatience  became  painful  when  minute  after 
minute  passed,  and  Margaret  did  not  appear. 

3—2 
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It  was  ten  minutes,  a  quarter  past  seven;  and  Lucy 
thought :  'if  he  saw  her  !  Oh,  what  have  I  to  do  with 
him  ?  He  ought  never  to  have  come.  .  .  .  !' 

It  was  twenty  minutes  past,  her  face  was  puckered  with 
care,  and  she  had  begun  to  cough  a  little  dry  cough,  as 
always  when  worried,  when  someone  said  at  her  ear  : 

'Are  you  Miss  Hill?' 

She  turned  and  saw  a  lanky  man,  with  a  thin  length 
of  moustache,  like  a  hanging  rag,  and  shabby  clothes, 
evidently  a  foreigner,  a  Pole.  He  bowed. 

'Yes.     Why?'  said  Lucy. 

'  I  have  to  give  you  this  from  your  mother.' 

She  took  the  letter  :  it  was,  or  seemed,  her  mother's 
writing ;  she  read  it  hastily  at  the  shop-window  light. 

'  Do,  dear  Lucy,  come  at  once  with  the  bearer  of  this,  if 
you  care  for  your  mother's  life.  I  am  in  the  greatest  danger, 
and  you  may  save  me. 

'  MARGARET  HILL.' 

Lucy,  all  one  wonder  at  this  new  mystery,  lost  nearly 
five  minutes  in  staring  at  the  letter. 

'  Where  is  it  you  are  to  take  me  to  ?'  she  asked. 

'  Not  too  far,'  answered  the  man,  '  a  house  at  Regent's 
Park.' 

'  But  for  what  reason  ?' 

<  Ah,  that  I  know  not.' 

It  was  twenty-five  past  seven :  no  sign  of  Edward  or  of 
Lily.  She  asked  herself  if  she  should  wait  till  they  came  ? 
But  what  excuse  could  she  find  for  leaving  them,  when 
they  did  come  ? 

'  Come,  then,'  she  said  suddenly  to  the  Pole. 

Just  then  Edward,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  was 
getting  out  of  a  brougham.  He  started  to  run  across,  but 
the  traffic  impeded  him  ;  he  had  to  stop,  run  back,  dodge, 
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run  again,  and  now  was  in  the  middle,  when  he  again  halted, 
agape  at  what  he  saw  :  Lucy — the  electric  light  was  on  her 
face — Lucy  in  a  cab  driving  away  with  a  man  who  seemed 
shabby-genteel  and  foreign. 

Now,  Edward,  of  all  people,  was  not  fond  of  mysteries. 
All  his  instincts  shuddered  with  a  majestic  purity  from 
whatever  seemed  never  so  little  soiled,  tainted,  or  touched 
with  doubt ;  and  he  was  perturbed.  He  awaited  Lily  on 
the  appointed  pavement  twenty  minutes,  but  something 
had  kept  her,  too,  away.  He  then  gave  up  and  drove  to 
Hanover  quare,  where  his  fiancee,  Rosamond,  Duchess  of 
Sayce,  a  widow  of  twenty-three,  was  staying  that  week  with 
her  father,  Roderick  Hagen.  For  some  days  he  had  been 
meditating  a  very  earnest  interview  with  the  Duchess,  and 
thought  the  present  a  good  opportunity  to  have  it  over. 

But  at  Hanover  Square  he  heard  that  the  Duchess  was 
at  the  palace  of  her  brother  Alexander,  Lord  Gompers, 
near  Regent's  Park ;  and  thither  Edward  drove  to  find  her. 


HE  was  full  of  perplexity  as  to  Lucy's  conduct.  But 
though  no  explanation  was  conceivable  for  the  moment, 
he  did  not  doubt  that  one  would  be  given.  He  had  already 
decided  that  Arthur  Hill,  the  picture-dealer,  was  as  socially 
eligible,  as  '  respectable,'  a  man  as  any  Denman  of  Denman 
Abbey ;  Lucy's  manner  and  speech  was  less  cultured  than 
her  father's  perhaps — but  that  would  all  come  right,  when 
she  was  his  wife !  and  for  the  present  Perfection  was  what- 
ever she  was.  His  closed  eyes  saw  her  rough  halo  of  hair, 
the  cut  of  her  tallish  form,  the  half-stubborn,  half-pathetic 
set  of  her  upper  lip,  that  pushed  a  little  over  the  lower,  the 
pink  and  white  of  her  face,  rather  ominously  transparent ; 
and  his  nostrils  drank  in  fancy  that  pungency  of  mastic 
which  was  part  of  her.  He  loved  her  entirely,  with  a  pang 
in  his  left  side,  and,  reclining  there  in  the  brougham,  he 
luxuriated  in  the  painful  gallop  of  his  heart,  whose  action 
he  could  inwardly  hear,  as  his  closed  eyes  gazed  upon  her 
image :  till  the  carriage  passed  through  a  great  gate  in  a 
locality  of  mansions  standing  in  their  own  grounds. 

The  grounds  into  which  he  passed,  shut  in  by  walls, 
were  dark  with  evergreens  and  a  purposed  wildness  of 
vegetation ;  lush  moss,  shrubberies  and  ferneries,  with  a 
sound  of  waters  dripping  in  tropic  glooms,  were  faced  by  a 
multitude  of  illumined  windows  in  the  frontage  of  a  low 
palace,  which  was  seen  through  the  foliage. 

[  38  ] 
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He  went  up  some  external  steps,  and  was  conducted 
down  a  number  of  halls  to  a  so-called  '  great  primrose 
drawing-room,'  a  narrow  hall  like  a  temple,  with  slender- 
legged  furniture  ranged  back  against  the  walls,  Venetian 
mirrors,  chandeliers,  and  a  hearthplace  of  alabaster  reach- 
ing to  the  ceiling. 

There  probably  existed  nowhere  in  Europe  or  America, 
except  in  Russia,  any  palace  comparable  to  this  town-house 
of  Alexander  Hagen's.  In  order  to  build  it,  he  had  married 
an  American  girl,  who  within  three  years  had  died  of  melan- 
cholia, it  was  said,  in  its  unhomely  vastness — marriage  and 
death  being  no  uncommon  incidents  in  the  Hagens'  history. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  was  all  profusion  of  malachite  and  lapis 
lazuli,  of  marble,  onyx  and  brass,  avenues  of  mirrors  re- 
flecting sunsets  of  colour,  arbours  of  crystal,  with  secret 
chambers  and  stairs,  silver  brocade  and  arras,  bronzes, 
thrones,  and  bullion.  And  in  some  obscure  region  of  all 
this  splendour  were  two  plain  rooms,  with  a  cheap  desk 
and  bedstead,  where  Alexander,  now  Lord  Gompers,  spent 
his  laborious  nights  and  some  part  of  his  lazy  days. 

'  Her  Grace  is  in  the  house  somewhere,  sir,'  said  the 
footman  :  '  I  will  find  her ' ;  and  Edward  was  left  alone. 

He  had  now  been  engaged  to  Rosamond  of  Sayce  five 
months,  and  their  marriage-date  was  fixed  for  the  coming 
May. 

When  this  extraordinary  engagement  had  happened  to 
him  one  morning  at  a  dance  in  Grosvenor  Place,  Edward 
had  taken  the  first  train  down  to  Denman  to  break  the  high 
news  to  his  mother  (his  father  was  dead) ;  and  Mrs.  Den- 
man, kissing  him  agitatedly,  had  exclaimed  :  '  Well,  it  was 
foretold  me  by  Zeta,  the  Bond  Street  palmist,  that  you  were 
born  for  great  things — thank  God  for  that,  then  !' 

How  that  engagement  had  come  to  pass  Edward  was 
never  sure.  Certainly  the  Duchess  must  have  said  some- 
thing to  let  him  know  that  he  would  not  be  refused,  or  such 
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a  thought  would  not  have  entered  his  head.  Apart  from 
her  rank,  she  was  about  the  wealthiest  widow  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  apart  from  her  rank  and  wealth,  it  was  now 
somehow  a  condescension,  almost  a  mesalliance,  for  a 
daughter  of  Roderick  and  a  sister  of  Alexander  to  wed  a 
simple  gentleman.  She,  therefore,  must  have  proposed  to 
him  in  that  nook  behind  the  palms,  rather  than  he  to  her. 

Did  she  love  him,  then  ?  Before  that  night  of  the 
engagement,  he  had  never  observed  the  least  sign  of  such 
a  thing ;  but  since  then,  he  thought  that  there  was  really 
something — yes,  she  seemed  fond  of  him ;  and  this  made 
what  he  had  now  come  to  say  to  her  very  hard. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Rosamond,  Duchess  of  Sayce,  had 
little  share  in  the  secrets,  was  merely  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  her  father  and  terrible  brother,  who  callously  used  her 
in  whatever  way  she  might  further  their  dark  enterprises  ; 
and  her  life  was  destined  to  be  a  series  of  tragedies.  When 
her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Sayce,  suddenly  died  at  twenty- 
five  of  a  galloping  consumption,  she  had  wept  many  a  tear 
in  secret,  and  fled  to  a  castle  in  the  Bavarian  Highlands. 
Alexander  had  pursued  her,  and  still  she  had  fled,  chased 
from  point  to  point  of  Europe,  but  eluding  him  for  months, 
till  finally  she  was  caught,  subdued,  and  brought  back  in 
triumph.  She  then  received  the  mandate  to  marry  Edward 
Denman,  but  did  not  know  the  motive,  though,  if  she  had 
been  told  anything  of  the  Denman  key  and  fortune,  she 
would  immediately  have  guessed  :  for  it  is  obvious  that, 
she  once  Edward's  wife,  and  Edward  dead,  the  Abbey 
would  be  the  Hagens' ;  they  could  then  break  open  the 
safes  in  the  vaults  one  by  one,  till  they  came  upon  the 
treasure,  thus  dispensing  with  that  lost  key  which  lost 
Margaret  Hill  held. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  footman  returned  to 
conduct  Edward  to  Her  Grace,  and  they  started  out  upon 
what  was  no  short  journey  down  corridors  hung  with 
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velvet,  courts  guarded  by  bronze  lions,  apartments  of 
state.  Above  the  Red  Staircase  was  the  ball-room,  a 
marble  place  of  mirrors,  filigree-gilt  and  elongated  windows ; 
there  were  walls  covered  with  mother-of-pearl,  walls  of  silks 
and  brocades,  walls  panelled  in  silver  and  satin  ;  there  were 
Hindoo  suites  and  Chinese  suites  full  of  bamboos,  parrots, 
monkeys ;  some  halls  contained  gifts  of  princes  and 
sovereigns,  perhaps  a  Sevres  screen,  huge  vase,  or  priceless 
statue ;  one  boudoir  through  which  Edward  and  his  guide 
passed  was  in  pale  blue  satin  embroidered  with  festoons  of 
roses,  and  from  the  divan  one  might  watch  the  play  of  a 
complication  of  fountains ;  the  state  bedroom  of  the  late 
Lady  Gompers  was  a  dream  in  white,  the  walls  and  furni- 
ture in  cream  brocade,  and  everything  else  of  ivory. 
Descending  from  this  by  three  steps  they  passed  down  a 
corridor  to  another  state  bedroom,  which  contained  a 
wonderful  dressing-table  and  cheval-glass  of  Dresden  china 
tinted  with  trails  of  azure  flowers ;  beyond  this  was  a 
boudoir  in  rose,  from  which,  as  Edward  approached  it,  five 
ladies  went  out,  and  here  was  Rosamond,  though  not  at 
first  visible,  but  when  Edward  passed  into  an  alcove 
behind  a  gilt  screen  of  fretwork,  he  saw,  not  one  Rosamond, 
but  a  hundred — around,  above,  afar  and  near — like  a  crowd 
of  goddesses  afloat  in  an  azure  sky :  for  the  divans  were  of 
azure  satin,  and  both  walls  and  ceiling  were  mirrors. 

He  bent  and  kissed  her  hand.  The  Duchess,  who  was 
munching  Malakoff  chocolates,  was  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  full-figured,  auburn-haired,  and  decidedly  pretty,  though 
her  chin  receded  somewhat,  her  lips  were  too  fleshly,  and 
her  eyes  phlegmatic  and  sensual.  She  smiled  at  him,  saying  : 

1  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  Edward.  Didn't  you 
write  to  say  that  you  were  going  somewhere  ?' 

*  Yes,  but  I  did  not  go,'  he  answered :  *  so  I  went  to  your 
father's  instead,  and,  hearing  that  you  were  here,  came  on 
to  see  you.' 
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*  Well,  it  is  nice  to  be  sought  after,  and  still  nicer  to  be 
found.     Shall  I  tell  you  ?— I  was  thinking  of  you.' 

'Then,  I  am  greatly  honoured.' 

'  Yes,  I  was  saying  to  myself  that  perhaps  the  common 
poor  people  are  better  off  than  we  are ;  it  is  only  in  the  day- 
time that  they  have  to  work,  and  in  the  evenings  they  have 
their  wife  and  husband  and  children,  and  no  one  to  trouble 
and  scatter  them.  I  don't  see  why  people  should  be  always 
climbing  and  striving  after  impossible  ends.  Give  me  a 
little  love  and  tranquillity,  and  space  to  breathe  in.' 

'  Quite  so,  quite  so.' 

'  I  am  fond  of  you,  Edward,  and  I'm  glad  now  that  we  are 
engaged.  I  was  thinking  that  when  we  are  married,  we  will 
run  and  hide  for  years — in  a  cottage — on  Lake  Maggiore, 
near  Baveno,  and  no  one  will  know  where  to  find  us.' 

She  laid  her  palm  on  his  hand  where  he  sat  by  her  on 
the  divan ;  but  now,  noticing  his  embarrassment  and  pain 
of  face,  she  said  more  coldly  : 

'  But  you  do  not  seem  enthusiastic  as  to  that  little  plan 
of  life.' 

*  The  fact  is,'  he  said,  not  looking  at  her, '  I  am  in  a  rather 
excruciating  situation,  Rosamond,  and  on  the  strength  of 
the  relation  between  us,  believing  that  I  may  claim  your 
forbearance  and  sympathy,  I  have  come — to  tell  you.' 

Her  nostrils,  which  were  very  mobile,  expanded ;  her 
face  acquired  a  hard,  rather  paler,  aspect ;  and  she  said 
shortly,  *  tell  me,'  her  hands  crossed  on  her  white-silk  lap. 

*  The  difficulty  is  to  know  how  to,'  he  answered,  all  red, 
bending  his  cane  almost  double :  '  people  in  our  world  are  not 
supposed  to  have  mishaps  in  the  matter  of  their  sentiments. 
But  that  seems  to  be  rather  what  has  come  upon  me.     I — 
oh,  really,  it  is  hardly  sayable  !' 

Now,  whatever  were  the  mental  qualities  of  Rosamond, 
delicacy  was  certainly  not  one  of  them,  and  she  bluntly 
helped  him  over  the  stile,  saying : 
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'  You  have  fallen  in  love  with  someone.' 

1 1  should  not  have  said  that,'  he  answered :  *  I  wished  to 
say  that,  from  whatever  cause,  I  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  hard 
fact,  find  myself  in  a  mental  condition  to  pay  you  the 
devotion  which  is  your  due  in  the  abstract,  and  especially 
your  due  from  your  future  husband  ;  and  I  wished  also  to 
implore  your  forbearance ' 

She  had  risen.  Her  face  had  paled,  but  now  suddenly 
reddened. 

'Oh,  the  miserable  men!'  she  muttered  savagely:  'is 
this  always  to  be  my  life  with  them ?' 

'  Rosamond — pray ' 

'  So  you  want  to  give  me  up  ?  me,  eh  ?' 

'  Hear  me — pray— 

'All  right,  you  !'  she  shook  her  head  once  menacingly  at 
him,  a  light  of  malice  in  her  eyes ;  and  she  walked  rapidly, 
pushed  open  a  door  of  glass,  and  was  gone. 

But  the  moment  she  was  alone,  she  covered  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  gave  vent  to  a  low  wail. 

This  poor  woman  had  frequently  met  Edward  before 
their  engagement,  and  had  no  more  noticed  his  existence 
than  that  of  hundreds  of  young  men  who  passed  before  her 
eyes  ;  but,  seeing  that  he  was  to  be  her  husband,  her 
lonely  heart  had  fastened  upon  him  with  affection,  and  now 
bled  afresh ;  nor  was  this  the  last  of  the  tragedies  reserved 
for  her  by  her  father,  her  brothers,  and  fate. 

Edward  stood  alone,  compunction  and  pity  in  his  bosom. 
Yet  he  could  not  blame  himself :  for  to  marry  her  with  that 
palpable  thing  which  he  felt  for  Lucy,  like  a  babe  born  and 
living  in  his  heart,  would  have  been  a  sacrilege. 

He  walked  a  little  way  on  the  plushy  carpet  to  and  fro, 
uncertain  whether  he  should  wait,  whether  perhaps  she 
might  come  back  ;  and  scores  of  Edwards,  far  and  near, 
walked  to  and  fro  in  the  mirrors  above  and  around. 

Rosamond  had  gone  down  a  corridor  hung  with  velvet, 
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and  had  entered  a  room  at  its  side ;  she  had  left  the  little 
mirror-door  open  ;  and  if  Edward  had  peered  through  it, 
he  would  have  seen  down  to  the  far  end  of  this  sombre 
corridor,  which  was  lit  with  rare  jets  of  electric  light,  and 
was  terminated  by  a  marble  Gothic  portal. 

But,  without  looking,  he  suddenly  saw — he  saw  in  the 
mirror ;  beyond  that  Gothic  door  was  a  chapel,  brilliantly 
lit,  and  in  it  all  at  once  Edward  was  aware  that  Alexander 
Hagen  stood,  and  in  his  arms  was  a  woman. 

And  at  that  sight  Edward  was  instantly  like  a  wounded 
man ;  his  lips  tightened  in  a  spasm  ;  his  face  grew  haggard. 
Far  off  as  it  was,  he  could  see  all  in  detail :  Alexander 
stood  on  a  step  near  the  altar  ;  and  the  woman  in  his  arms 
was  Lucy. 

The  words  '  great  God  !'  breathed  in  the  faintest  whisper 
from  Edward's  lips. 

Her  golden  head  hung  backwards,  her  lips  were  turned 
up  to  Alexander's  face  in  what  seemed  an  abandonment  of 
love ;  and  Edward  saw  Alexander  kiss  her,  and  thought  he 
saw  him  laugh. 

He  could  not  guess  that  Lucy  had  fainted — could  not  see 
her  eyes.  An  hour  before  he  had  seen  her  drive  away  from 
Oxford  Circus  with  a  doubtful-looking  character ;  now  he 
saw  her  in  the  arms  of  such  a  being  as  Lord  Gompers, 
whose  name  was  another  word  for  profligacy. 

Edward  was  suddenly  in  flight ;  he  could  not  watch  any 
more  of  those  kisses,  and,  almost  running,  he  hurried  over 
the  long  way  back  through  the  house,  by  White  and  Red 
Staircase,  by  corridor,  hall,  and  chamber,  till  he  came  to 
the  primrose-room,  and  thence  to  his  brougham.  And  as 
he  drove  away,  he  threw  up  his  head  and  laughed — a 
cynical  laugh  at  himself,  at  her,  and  at  the  world.  His 
idyll  was  over. 


VI 

THE  next  morning  Roderick  Hagen,  who  had  some  grey 
now  in  the  thin  hair  which  overhung  his  brow  in  a  little 
fringe,  was  opening  by  his  breakfast-plate  a  few  favoured 
letters,  chosen  from  a  mass,  when  he  came  upon  one  from 
Alexander,  his  son — a  characteristic  one,  concise,  strong, 
and  couched  in  that  proverb  -  making  style  which  was 
specially  Alexander's  ;  without  date,  formal  beginning,  or 
signature,  it  said  only  this : 

'  Hill  and  Hell  differ  by  a  letter : 
If  Hill  was  in  Hell,  things  would  be  better. 

'  Shall  I  go  to  you,  or  will  you  come  to  me  to-morrow 
(Saturday)  at  five  ?' — no  more. 

The  father  decided  to  go  to  the  son. 

Though  he  had  become  a  man  of  far  more  importance 
since  we  last  saw  him  sixteen  years  before,  he  had  remained 
simple  Roderick  Hagen,  while  his  children  had  become  this 
and  that,  Ministers,  grand-duchesses,  marquesses.  But  to 
them  all  he  was  still  the  Sultan,  and  his  word  the  law  of 
the  Medes.  Sometimes,  at  the  periodic  family-gatherings, 
they  would  laugh  loud  at  the  head  of  the  family  :  for  in 
Roderick's  nature  was  much  of  the  buffoon  ;  but  they  took 
care  to  laugh  at  him  only  when  they  were  certain  that  the 
laugh  would  please  him,  as  one  Sunday  in  the  Hagen  parish- 
church  when  a  scandal,  which  was  the  talk  of  the  village 
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for  years,  was  caused  by  shameless  laughter  in  the  family- 
pew  ;  there  that  day  were  they  all,  Alexander,  the  Duchess 
of  Sayce  and  her  husband,  Hugo  and  his  wife,  the  Spanish 
princesa,  Alfred  (Lord  Mulrane)  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
Gertrude  (Lady  Bloodstone),  and  five  or  six  others.  Now, 
Roderick  every  Sunday  morning  when  he  was  down  at 
Hagen  read  the  lessons  in  the  parish-church,  and  read 
them  in  his  gruff  bass  with  considerable  admonition  and 
unction.  And  that  morning,  when  he  appeared  at  the 
lectern  in  his  surplice  to  read  the  first  lesson,  when  he 
solemnly  adjusted  his  glasses,  when  he  fired  away,  then  the 
loud  indecorous  titter  arose  in  the  family-pew.  The  reader 
deliberately  turned,  looked  at  them,  and  shook  a  reproving 
finger  at  them,  his  eyes  dancing  with  fun  and  complicity. 

That  afternoon  when  he  arrived  at  the  Regent's  Park 
palace  in  response  to  Alexander's  '  Hill  and  Hell,'  a  band 
in  one  of  the  outer  vestibules  broke  into  '  See,  the  con- 
quering hero  comes,'  and  every  corridor  to  Alexander's 
apartments  was  lined  with  functionaries  in  livery  to  do  him 
honour  :  for  Alexander  always  received  his  father  with  the 
ceremony  due  to  a  sovereign. 

1  Foh  !  you  smell  of  those  vile  pastilles  that  you  burn, 
my  lord,'  said  the  father,  as  he  entered  the  dim  room  lighted 
only  by  a  hanging  chain-lamp,  that  gave  a  coloured  light : 
'  don't  you  ever  see  the  sun,  my  friend  ?' 

*  Glad  to  see  you,  sir,'  said  Alexander,  rising  in  a  corded 
dressing-gown,  'sit  here':  he  wheeled  an  arm-chair,  and 
sat  again  on  the  little  iron  bedstead. 

Alexander  was  a  little  over  middle-size,  very  handsome, 
with  a  pointed  beard,  small,  but  hairy,  and  fair  as  corn, 
though  his  skin  was  darkly  florid,  especially  his  red  throat, 
on  which  two  hard  veins  stood  out  grossly  on  each  side,  like 
whip-cord. 

He  looked  what  he  was,  an  athlete ;  his  bared  arm  was 
an  emblem  of  strength,  though  how  he  retained  anything 
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like  '  form  '  with  the  life  which  he  mostly  led  was  a  wonder  ; 
but  he  had  lately  astonished  the  world  by  coming  out  of  his 
retirement  to  meet  Blake,  the  black  Australian  champion, 
whom  he  had  knocked  out  after  three  brutal  rounds :  for 
whenever  it  was  a  question  of  winning  notoriety,  of  pro- 
ducing an  effect  upon  the  public  imagination,  nothing 
equalled  Alexander's  audacity  and  resource  ;  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  in  this  prize-fight,  or  in  any  action  of  his  life, 
vanity  was  ever  his  bottom  motive :  there  was  generally 
some  reason  of  policy  as  well. 

The  father  and  son  first  discussed  a  multitude  of  ques- 
tions with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do,  from  the  probable 
duration  of  a  monarchy  in  England,  to  the  health  of  the 
Pope,  to  the  action  of  African  snake-poison ;  and  always 
it  was  Alexander's  point  of  view  which  prevailed  in  the  end. 
His  upper  lids  had  a  way  of  coming  down  and  making  his 
eyes  mere  slits,  through  which  he  peered  intently,  uttering 
the  while  his  often-cruel,  but  always-sagacious,  proverbs. 

*  And  now  as  to  this  Hill,'  said  Roderick  :  '  I  hope  you 
are  not  going  to  put  that  poor  man  under,  boy.  Let  us 
live  and  let  live.' 

'  Quite  so,  sir.  "  Live  and  let  live,"  as  the  lamb  said  to 
the  wolf ;  but  the  wolf  replied,  "  do  you  take  me  for  a 
vegetarian  ?"  and  ate  up  the  lamb.  No,  sir,  pity  and 
counsel  make  an  unhappy  marriage,  sir.  Admit  to  your- 
self that  fifteen  millions  of  money  will  be  useful  to  you  ; 
admit  that  you  have  waited  a  long  time  ;  and  then  set 
about  getting  the  thing  by  the  shortest  cut.  The  only  reason 
why  you  draw  back  from  hurting  Hill  is  because  you  are 
thinking  of  getting  what  we  want  by  another  road,  by 
Rosamond's  marriage  with  Denman ;  but — have  you  seen 
Rosamond  to-day,  sir  ?' 

'  No — Her  Grace  is  unwell,  I  b'lieve.' 

'  Then,  let  me  tell  you,  there's  been  a  rupture  between 
her  and  Denman.  She  was  crying  her  eyes  out  here  last 
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night,  and  I  gathered  that  Denman  has  broken  with 
her ' 

'  What,  what  ?  surely,  he  wouldn't  dare !' 

'  Yes,  and  we  can't  hurt  him  either,  since  his  life  is 
necessary  to  us  till  the  day  after  he  has  married  into  our 
family — unless  we  get  the  key,  which  would  be  a  far  better 
way  than  this  despicable  marriage.  Of  course,  Denman's 
rupture  with  Rosamond  isn't  a  serious  matter — what  are 
we,  at  this  time  of  day,  if  we  can't  make  a  country  squire 
marry  whom  we  like  ?  I  suppose  the  fellow  wants  to 
marry  some  sugarplum,  and  we  might  even  let  him,  pro- 
vided he  does  it  quickly  ;  but  a  married  man  is  the  precursor 
of  a  widower :  there's  no  difficulty  about  that.  But 
since  we've  found  Margaret  Hill,  I've  almost  dropped 
this  marriage  out  of  my  mind :  it  really  is  a  despicable 
thing,  and  we  can't  afford  to  incur  public  contempt  in  this 
way,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  The  key's  the  thing,  sir ;  it 
exists  somewhere  ;  let  us  get  it,  and  drop  this  Denman 
marriage.' 

1  But  do  you  implicitly  believe  Margaret's  story  that 
Hill  has  the  key  ?'  asked  Roderick. 

*  There's  not  a  doubt  of  it !  Margaret  isn't  the  same 
woman  that  you  knew  her,  sir :  the  ribbons  in  her  hat  and 
the  buttons  on  her  dress  spell  "  for  sale."  If  she  knew  that 
we'd  make  her  rich  for  one  week,  and  the  next  week  kill 
her,  Hill,  and  the  rest  of  England,  she'd  consent  to  the 
bargain.  I've  offered  her  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  the 
key,  and  she'd  take  fifty  pence,  if  she  had  it.  But  she 
doesn't  know  where  it  is.  She  thought  her  daughter,  Lucy, 
might,  and  I  had  the  daughter  here  last  night.' 

'  How  did  you  get  her  ?' 

'  The  mother  wrote  a  note  saying  she  was  "  in  danger," 
and  we  sent  Kratinski  to  fetch  the  daughter.  But  the 
daughter  doesn't  know :  I  bullied  her  to  tell,  and  the  little 
beggar  got  so  frightened  that  she  fainted.  Nice  little  body, 
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too :  I  gave  her  some  busses  on  the  mouth,  and  good  old 
Margaret  looked  on,  and  laughed.' 

'But  what,  then,  do  you  propose  about  Hill?'  asked 
Roderick. 

'  The  two  obvious  things  about  Hill,'  answered  Alexander, 
'  are,  that  he  won't  be  bribed  with  money,  and  that,  having 
the  secret  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  key  in  his  head,  his 
life  is  precious  to  us.  It  would  be  easy  to  put  him  under, 
and  then  search  the  house  for  the  key,  which,  a  thousand  to 
one,  is  somewhere  there,  buried  in  the  grounds,  I  would 
swear  :  but  there  is  the  one  chance  that  he  has  it  somewhere 
else  :  so  we  daren't  hurt ;  his  head  is  our  casket,  till  we 
know  as  much  as  he.  But  he  might  be  bribed,  not  with 
money,  I  say,  but  with  other  motives — with  the  strongest 
of  motives,  the  hope  of  life.  Suppose,  for  instance,  Margaret 
goes  under,  and  Hill  is  arrested  for  the  murder ;  then,  in 
his  absence,  we  could  search  the  house,  and,  that  failing, 
we  could  visit  him  in  prison,  and  undertake  to  set  him  free, 
if  he  tells  what  we  want.  If  he  tells,  we  let  him  hang  ;  if 
he  won't  tell,  then,  of  course,  we  must  produce  the  evidence 
to  set  him  free  at  the  last  moment :  but  I  foresee  that  he'll 
tell.' 

'  So  poor  Margaret  goes  under  ?' 

*  She  seems  the  only  person  that  Hill  might  be  supposed 
to  have  a  motive  for  putting  under,  sir.' 

'Yes,  yes,  certainly.  But  still,  I  knew  poor  Margaret 
Creaton  when  I  was  a  youngster,  boy ' 

1  No  doubt,  sir  :  but  compunction  and  counsel  never  yet 
drew  the  same  coach,  sir.  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  look 
forward  with  dismay  to  the  day  when  the  natural  advent 
of  old  age  will  dull  the  edge  of  your  statecraft  with  some 
breath  of  emotion — not  that  I  mean  to  hint  at  any  sign  of 
age  at  present,  sir — no,  no — God  forbid ' 

*  Well,    do    your    will,   my    lord :    but    how    will    you 
manage  it  ?' 
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*  Well,  I   told  you,  I   think,  sir,  that  Arbos,  who  first 
unearthed  Margaret  in  Wardour  Street,  took  the  first  floor 
of  Hill's  house  on  hire,  and  we  have  one  of  the  sun-pistols 
set  up  there ;  the   back   shutters   of  the  room   are  never 
opened,  but  on  the  appointed  day ' 

1  Yes,  yes,'  said  Roderick,  jumping  up  to  go,  '  but  that  is 
all  mechanism  and  theory.  You  are  fond  of  neat  mechanism 
in  your  plots,  but  sometimes  these  things  don't  work  out  in 
practice.' 

'  Really,  sir,  that  is  hardly  a  scientific  point-of-view ;  of 
course,  theory  and  mechanism  won't  work  out  in  practice 
when  they  happen  to  be  faulty ;  but  God  will  not  fail  to 
crown  whoever  has  reasoned  aright  with  a  sure  reward.' 

'  Well,  you  are  a  self-sure  being,  my  lord.  Good-bye. 
Why  the  Old  Boy  do  you  bury  your  days  in  this  den  ? 
When,  by  the  way,  does  all  this  come  off  about  poor 
Margaret  Hill?' 

*  Soon,'  said  Alexander,  rising  to  accompany  his  father ; 
*  January  is  not  a  lucky  month  for  action,  but  after  the 
fifteenth  most  things  come  off,  and  the  twenty-third  is  one 
of  the  best  days  in  the  year.' 

The  father  went  '  tut,  tut  /'  at  this  apparent  superstitious- 
ness  ;  and  in  the  vestibule  of  his  little  suite  Alexander  put 
Roderick's  hand  to  his  lips,  and  they  parted. 


VII 

FOR  three  days  after  Edward  saw  Lucy  mirrored  in  the 
arms  of  Alexander  Hagen  in  the  chapel  his  thin  lips 
smiled  at  every  thought  of  her — a  smile  slightly  cynical, 
hardly  bitter,  intended  to  express  to  himself  a  good-natured 
contempt  for  a  nice  little  body  of  light  manners,  whom  he 
had  come  across  and  taken  a  fancy  to. 

The  day  before  Christmas  he  was  down  near  Market 
Harboro',  hunting  with  a  house-party  ;  and  he  bore  this 
penance,  smiling  his  artificial  smile  of  good-natured  con- 
tempt, till  the  fourth  day,  when  he  was  suddenly  en  route 
for  London  again,  long  before  he  had  intended. 

It  turned  out  that,  in  spite  of  his  smile,  there  existed  in 
him  a  hunger  to  see  Lucy  behind  her  easel,  to  be  in  that 
room  where  the  gas  burned,  to  have  in  his  nostril  that  odour 
of  varnish,  and  under  his  eye  her  rough  whirl  of  hair — a 
hunger  not  to  be  smiled  away  or  frowned  down.  And  he 
returned  to  her. 

But  this  time  he  came  in  a  new  mood,  to  play  the  gallant 
and  man-of-the- world  toward  a  girl  of  lower  social  status  ; 
any  serious  feeling — any  notion  of  marriage — was  now,  of 
course,  absurd. 

She  sat,  not  at  the  easel,  but  over  the  fire,  with  a  woollen 
net-shawl  drawn  round  her  shoulders.  She  was  pale,  her 
eyes  stared  strangely  into  the  flame,  and  her  little  nose-tip 
was  red,  as  if  she  had  a  cold. 
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It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  Edward  sat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fire  against  the  avenue  of  picture-frames.  Lucy, 
with  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  stared  over  the  flame.  She 
was  alone  in  the  house  with  him.  The  girl  who  cleaned 
came  only  in  the  mornings.  Hill  had  just  gone  down  into 
Nottinghamshire  on  one  of  his  foraging  tours. 

'  I  was  very  sorry  not  to  meet  you  at  Oxford  Circus,' 
she  said  :  *  I  did  go,  but  something  took  me  away.  I 
wrote  you  a  letter  of  excuse,  but — did  not  send  it.  I — 
thought  you  would  be  looking  in  before.' 

'  I  have  been  away  hunting,'  he  said ;  *  and  it  doesn't 
matter  about  the  broken  appointment.  I  have  supposed 
that  you  made  the  mistake  of  having  two  on  the  same  night, 
and  that  one  played  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  other.' 

'  Yes,  that  was  it,'  she  answered  simply. 

1  Ah,'  he  said,  with  a  comical  puckering  of  the  forehead, 
'  if,  now,  you  had  given  me  the  preference  over  my  rival, 
I  should  have  been  a  proud  man,  Lucy.' 

She  noticed  something  quite  new — familiar  and  conde- 
scending— in  his  manner  of  addressing  her  ;  her  head  bent 
lower  over  the  fire. 

*  There  was  no  rival,'  she  said.  '  It  was — a  woman, 
then,  whom  I  had  to  meet.' 

But  he  had  seen  her  with  a  man,  and  said : 

1  It  is  of  no  importance,  Lucy.  But  next  time  there  are 
two,  if  I  don't  get  the  preference,  I'm  afraid  I  shall  despair 
and  give  up  trying — that  is,  if  I  can  give  up :  for  I'm 
beastly  in  love,  do  you  know  ?' 

1  Is  it  beastly  to  be  in  love  ?  I  thought  it  was  something 
else.' 

1  It  is  deucedly  inconvenient,  at  least,  Lucy.  Do  you 
know,  I  went  down  to  the  country  for  ten  days,  and  sur- 
prised everybody  by  proving  myself  incapable  of  staying 
mote  than  four,  because  you  didn't  happen  to  be  there. 
Isn't  that  absurd  ?  Look  here,  Lucy,  you  had  no  right  to 
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bewitch  me,  and  you  should  help  to  cure  me,  if  that  is 
possible.' 

A  cold  hand  seemed  to  compress  her  heart ;  she  did  not 
look  at  him,  but  from  her  bowed  head  came  the  low 
words : 

'  Tell  me  what  to  do,  and  I  will  do  it.' 

1  Anything  that  I  tell  you  ?' 

*  Anything.' 

'  Then,  you  are  really  fond  of  me,  too  ?' 

'Yes.' 

1  How  much  ?' 

Her  bosom  swelled,  but  she  answered  only  by  a  sup- 
pressed sigh. 

'  Look  here,  do  you  know  what  we  shall  do,  Lucy,  if  that 
is  really  so  ?  we  shall  run  away.  I  wonder  if  you  will  ?' 

He  had  her  hand ;  his  eyes,  reaching  near  to  hers, 
pleaded  yearningly,  while  a  blush  of  scarlet  burned  her 
cheek. 

'  But  why  pray  so  earnestly?'  she  asked  in  a  very  low 
voice  :  '  haven't  I  said  yes  already  ?' 

1  You  have  ?' — and  now  he  pressed  hot  lips  to  hers ;  but 
though  her  eyes  closed  a  moment  in  rapturous  peace,  a  tear 
fell  upon  his  face,  and  an  instant  afterwards  she  was  on  her 
knees,  sobbing,  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

1  But  what  have  I  done  ?' 

c  Done  ?  Nothing,  dear :  nothing  that  you  had  not  a 
perfect  right  to  do.  It  is  all  right,  since  you  assure  me  now 
that  you  love  me  better  than — anyone  else.  Don't  cry.  .  .  . 

'  Why  don't  you  love  me  any  more  ?' 

'  But  how  can  you  ask  that,  Lucy,  when  I  have  just  been 
proving  how  very  much,  by  confessing  myself  unable  to 
live  without  you  ?  Don't  cry.  Of  course,  I  love  you — 
awfully,  do  you  know  ? — and  we  will  go  far  away,  and  live, 
till  you  get  tired,  for  /  shan't  ever  get  tired  of  you,  I  feel 
certain ' 
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She  lifted  her  head,  rose,  and  sat  again  with  a  great 
dolorous  sigh,  and  now  was  shaken  with  a  cough. 

'  But  you  should  be  frank  with  me,'  she  said  suddenly. 
'  Tell  me  :  in  what  way  ?' 

*  You  know  that  you   have  changed  to  me :   you  have 
found  out  something ' 

She  stopped ;  and  those  words  '  found  out '  and  '  some- 
thing '  caused  him  a  throe  of  repugnance. 

'  What  could  I  have  found  out,  dear  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  :  but  you  should  tell  me.' 

To  tell  her,  however,  what  he  had  seen  would  have 
seemed  to  him  like  a  reproach,  in  the  last  degree  imperti- 
nent, and  he  laughed  lightly,  saying  : 

'  I  have  only  found  out  that  you  are  irresistible.' 

She  stared  gloomily  over  the  fire,  saying  half  to  her- 
self: 

'  Some  people  are  only  born  to  misery,  I  think.  It  runs 
in  families,  and  if  the  father  has  it  the  son  has  it,  and  if  the 
mother  has  it,  the  daughter  has  it ;  and  it  is  no  use  fighting 
and  trying,  you  get  it  just  the  same,  like  consumption. 
Edward,  I  love  you,  yes,  I  love  you 

*  Sweet  of  you  to  say  it !' 

1  But  you  should  never  have  come,  and  then  I  might 
have  borne  what  I  have  to  bear.  Yes,  I  love — Oh,  I 
couldn't  half  tell  it — the  delight — though  I  can't  help  trying 
to  tell  it :  all  my  heart,  myself,  like  a  river  flowing  out 
always  toward  you,  dear — I  couldn't  tell  you  :  but  it  is  all 
madness  and  misery,  I  know  :  it  runs  in  families,  misery, 
and  if  the  mother  had  it,  the  daughter  gets  it,  too.  How 
came  you  ever  to  come  at  all  ?  you  aren't  for  such  as  me, 
you  know :  if  you  had  never  come,  then,  I  shouldn't  ever 
have  seen  you.' 

'  Well,  certainly,  that  would  have  been  the  best,'  he  said, 
touching  her  hair,  '  but  since  I  have  come,  and  the  past  is 
fixed,  you  must  not  fret  about  anything ;  neither  shall  I ; 
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but  we  will  accept  things  as  they  have  been,  and  are,  and 
go  far  away  from  everything.' 

'  You  seriously  propose  to  me  that  thing,  then  ?' 

*  Why,  yes.     Don't  you  wish,  sweet  ?' 

'  How  can  I  not  wish  what  you  seem  to  wish  ?  but,  oh, 
how  can  you  ?' 

Again  she  covered  her  eyes,  while  he,  with  deluded  blind- 
ness, asked : 

*  How  can  I  do  what  ?     Since  we  both  wish,  that  seems 
settled.     Don't  cry.  ...     I  don't  quite  follow  the  reason 
of  your  distress ' 

'  Well,  that  does  not  matter  about  my  distress,  dear.  I 
can't  expect  you,  and  should  not  like  you,  to  think  more 
of  me  than  I  am.  Whatever  you  want  me  to  do,  just 
whisper  it  ...  if  even  I  kill  my  father ' 

She  shuddered  over  the  fire,  drawing  her  shawl  closer 
about  her  shoulders,  and  coughed  again,  while  he,  in  an 
impulse  of  pure  pity,  knelt,  and  put  his  cheek  upon  hers. 

But  just  then  both  were  conscious  of  a  third  presence, 
looked  round,  and  saw  George  Barnes,  the  engine-driver. 
Edward  started  up,  blushing ;  Lucy  did  not  blush,  nor  was 
in  any  way  perturbed  ;  and  Barnes  said  : 

'  Well,  excuse  me,  if  I ' 

'  No,  don't  go,  George,'  said  Lucy  ;  '  you  know  Mr.  Den- 
man  :  I  am  just  going  to  make  the  tea.' 


VIII 

FOR  some  days  Edward  did  not  return  to  the  picture-shop  : 
in  the  absence  of  Hill,  it  seemed  due  to  the  temporary 
decorum  of  things  to  absent  himself.  But  each  morning 
by  his  breakfast-plate  he  found  a  letter  from  her,  and  each 
night  he  wrote  to  her. 

Before  any  step  could  be  taken,  it  was  necessary  to  wait 
till  Hill  came  back.  Hill  could  not  come,  and  find  Lucy 
gone,  for  Lucy  knew  that  he  had  done  that  once  before, 
and  Margaret  was  gone.  That  would  not  be  kind. 

So  matters  stood,  when  one  early  afternoon,  after  rushing 
across  the  Strand  in  wig  and  gown  from  the  Law  Courts, 
where  he  was  someone's  junior  in  Admiralty,  Edward  found 
George  Barnes  sitting  at  his  brief-strewn  table. 

'  Well,  Barnes,'  he  said,  '  this  is  unexpected.  I  am  glad 
to  see  you.  Is  it  business  or  friendship  ?' 

'  Business,  sir,'  said  Barnes. 

1  Very  good ' — he  threw  off  his  gown,  sat  at  a  second- 
floor  window  overlooking  one  of  the  still  Temple-courts, 
and  began  to  devour  a  plate  of  sandwiches  and  a  glass  of 
claret-and- water  ready  on  a  small  table.  George  Barnes 
drew  his  chair  nearer,  and  they  faced  each  other,  Barnes 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  looking  awkward,  but  terribly 
like  a  man  in  earnest,  his  face  palish  and  showing  ribs  of 
muscle,  his  eyes  active  and  intense,  like  creatures  ready  to 
spring. 

[  56] 
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'  Well,  now,  Barnes,'  said  Edward,  eating  his  sand- 
wiches. 

'  Look  here,  sir,  I  am  only  a  working-man,'  said  Barnes, 
'  and  not  much  of  a  hand  at  putting  things  as  a  gentleman 
like  yourself  is  accustomed  to  hear  them,  though  a  man's 
a  man  for  all  that.  You'll  forgive  me  no  doubt  if  I'm  a  bit 
blunt  and  to  the  point.  Fact  is,  I've  come  to  have  a  crack 
with  you  about  Miss  Hill — my  sweetheart,  by  the  way — 

'  Is  Miss  Hill  your  sweetheart,  Barnes  ?' 

'  We  were  to  be  married,  sir.' 

'  Was  that  arranged  ? — definitely  ?' 

'  Quite.     Hasn't  she  told  you  ?' 

'No.' 

*  Ah,  she  forgot.  It  looks,  doesn't  it  ?  as  if  she  wanted 
to  hide  it  from  you  ;  but  you'd  just  hit  the  wrong  nail  on 
the  head,  and  prove  that  you  don't  know  her,  if  you  thought 
that.  She  never  did  set  much  store  by  me  and  my  engage- 
ment with  her,  and  that's  how  she's  come  to  forget.  But 
we  were,  and  are,  really  engaged,  sir ;  and  you  will  under- 
stand, please,  that  this  is  no  insolence  for  me  to  speak  about 
her,  but  my  right  to  do  so.' 

4  That  is  so.     Go  on.' 

1  Well,  sir,  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last  I  distinctly  saw  you 
on  your  knees  with  your  arm  around  Miss  Hill ;  and,  as 
I'm  not  a  blind  man,  I  hadn't  waited  till  then  to  understand 
that  you  had  won  Miss  Hill's  affections.' 

'  Ah,  get  it  over,  Barnes,  get  it  over.' 

'  As  fast  as  I  can,  sir .  That  you  had  won  Miss 

Hill's  affections.  And  all  I  came  for,  was  to  ask  you  one 
question  :  Has  she  won  yours?' 

1  Well,  I  am  rather  afraid  that  she  has,  my  friend.' 

'  Right,  sir !  That's  right  !  That's  what  I  thought  from 
the  first :  and  that  settles  everything.  Good,  good.  I 
should  never  have  come  bothering  you,  only  these  last  few 
days  I've  caught  the  lass  crying  every  time,  and  couldn't 
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make  it  out.  If  she  loves  you,  and  you  love  her,  then 
what's  all  the  crying  about  ?  P'raps  you  could  explain 
this,  sir  ?' 

*  I'm  afraid  I  can't,  Barnes.' 

*  Well,  it  beats  me,  then.      May  I  ask,  sir  ?  —  did  you 
say  anything  to  Mr.  Hill  about  the  marriage  before  he  left 
town  ?' 

'No.' 

'  Nor  written  him  since,  sir  ?' 

'No.' 

*  I  can  tell  you  where  a  letter  will  find  him  to-morrow 
morning,  sir,  if  you  like  ?' 

'  Don't  trouble.  By  the  way,  you  take  your  ousting  from 
Miss  Hill's  interests  with  considerable  tranquillity,  my 
friend  :  I'm  afraid  you  did  not '  He  stopped. 

*  Oh,  well,  you  are  in  love  yourself,  sir,'  said  Barnes, 
'  and  you  know  what  love  is  :  when  a  man  loves,  it's  all  the 
happiness  of  the  other  party  that  he's  after,  and  precious 
little  of  his  own.     I  suppose,  if  I'd  been  a  bit  less  fond  of 
Lucy,  I'd  have  gone  silly  jealous  under  the  circumstances, 
but  there's  not  much  room  in  me  for  anything  but  fondness, 
as  far  as  she's  concerned.     Marriage  to  be  soon,  sir  ?' 

Suddenly  Edward  flushed,  perhaps  irritated  by  some 
sense  of  moral  superiority  in  the  man  before  him ;  and  he 
said  : 

*  You  came  to  ask  one  question,  and  now  have  asked 

many.     Don't  bother,  Barnes I  suppose  I  must  tell  you 

plainly :    there  is  no  question  of  marriage   between   Miss 
Hill  and  myself.' 

'  What  ?'  whispered  George  Barnes,  with  a  screwed  face 
of  incredulity. 

'  It  is  as  I  say.' 

'Then,  that's  where  the  tears  come  from!'  shouted 
Barnes,  half  springing  to  his  feet,  clutching  the  chair-back. 
'  What !  no  question  of  marriage  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you 
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are  such  a  man  as  to  come  time  and  again  to  the  place,  win 
the  lass's  affections,  and  then  talk  to  a  man  like  this  here  ? 
No  question  of  marriage  ?  Well,  I  never  was  more 
astonished  !  What  is  there  a  question  of,  then  ?  And 
where  will  /  be  ?' 

Edward's  eyes  drooped  a  moment.  Barnes'  hand  gripped 
the  chair-back  like  a  vice,  and  his  flushed  brow  scowled 
with  an  overbearing  authority  ;  Edward  said  rather  feebly  : 
*  you  are  not  to  threaten  me,  Barnes.' 

'  No,  no  threats,  no  threats,'  said  Barnes — *  let's  be  calm, 
be  gad !  You're  a  lawyer  :  let's  reason  it  out  like  two 
lawyers.  No  question  of  marriage  !  Then,  what's  there  a 
question  of?  Tell  me !  Only  let's  hear  it !' 

'  I  may  tell  you,'  said  Edward  slowly,  '  though  I  really 
don't  see  why  I  should,  that  in  the  first  days  there  was, 
distinctly,  in  my  mind  at  least,  that  question  of  marriage, 
and  no  other  thought '  He  stopped  short. 

'  In  the  first  days  :  but  not  now  ?' 

Edward  lit  a  cigarette,  and  did  not  answer. 

'Then  what  has  made  the  difference  between  then  and 
now  ?' 

No  answer. 

'  Oh,  I've  got  to  know,  and  there's  no  getting  out  of  it ! 
What's  made  the  difference  ?  At  first  it  was  marriage,  but 
now  no  more  marriage.  Then,  what's  happened  ?' 

Edward  blew  straight  upward  a  whiff  of  smoke. 

'  Found  out  anything  against  her  ?'  asked  Barnes,  with 
puzzled  brows. 

No  answer. 

'Then,  that's  it,  I  suppose.  You've  found  out  some- 
thing, or  think  you  have.  Now,  will  you  do  me  a  favour, 
like  a  good,  good  gentleman  ?  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  I  give 
you  my  solemn  word  to  clear  your  mind  of  it  in  two  ticks 
of  your  clock.' 

'  You  are  confident,  my  friend.' 
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*  Confident,  yes.  Whatever  it  is,  I  know  through  whom 
it  must  have  come  about  —  a  certain  individual  whose 
existence  you  mayn't  even  know  of.  But  you  can't  find 
out  anything  against  Lucy  Hill  herself,  nothing  real. 
Whatever  seems  against  her  is  someone  else's  fault :  I 
happen  to  know  her,  you  see,  ever  since  she  was  so  high. 
Don't  let  her  cry  her  poor  little  eyes  out,  for  nothing,  do, 
now  !  Say  that  you  won't !  She's  as  good  as  gold ' 

Edward  looked  up  sharply  :  he  was  eager  enough  to 
believe  this — if  he  could. 

'  Well,  what  you  say  is  distinctly  pleasant  to  hear, 
Barnes,'  said  he  :  '  I  hope  to  Heaven  that  it  is  perfectly 

true  :  and,  after  all,  you  should  surely  know ' 

'  Know  ?  Oh,  Lord,  if  you  only  knew  the  jewel  you're 
tampering  with,  sir !  Ever  heard  of  that  man  who  found 
out  a  field  with  a  treasure  buried  in  it,  and  went  and  sold 
all  he  had  to  buy  it  ?  that's  Lucy,  sir.  I  only  wish  I  had 
your  luck  !  You  see,  you  haven't  known  her  long  :  /  have, 
from  the  time  she  was  a  little  toddler.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  she's  never  done  aught  that  wasn't  as  pure  and  brave 
and  true  as  the  acts  of  an  angel.  And  I  wouldn't  tell  you 
a  lie — believe  me,  for  I  know  what  I'm  saying.  Will  you 
believe  a  man  ?  Come— say  yes.' 

With  knees  half-bent  and  clasped  fingers  he  prayed ; 
and  suddenly  his  clear  faith  proved  overpowering  :  Edward, 
eager  to  believe,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  his  eyes,  had 
sprung  up  ;  the  two  men  clasped  hands,  and  looked  into 
each  other's  eyes. 

1 1  believe  you,  Barnes,  and  thank  you,  with  all  my 
heart.' 

1  Then,  this  is  the  best  day's  work  you  ever  did  in  your 
life,  sir.  Good-bye  !  Good  luck  !' 

Barnes  dashed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  to  which  scalding 
tears  had  welled — for  the  heart  knows  its  own  loneliness — 
and  was  hurriedly  gone. 
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Edward  returned  to  the  Court ;  but  before  it  rose,  at  his 
first  chance,  he  was  in  a  cab,  hastening  to  Wardour  Street. 

By  her  side  at  the  easel  he  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  with 
all  his  soul  believed  ;  and  she,  at  the  mere  sight  of  this  new 
face,  like  his  former  face,  was  smiling  with  happiness. 

'  I  have  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  Lucy.' 

'  What  for  ?' 

*  I  won't  say  what  for ;  but  I  have  been  cruel  in  my 
thoughts ;  you  are  to  forgive  me,  and  not  punish  me  by 
putting  off  our  union  more  than  a  week  after  Mr.  Hill's 
return.' 

'  Union  ?' — her  bosom  heaved  faster. 

'  Yes — the  only  true  sort.' 

'  No,  then  !  I  am  not  going  to  marry  you,  Edward.' 

'  Yes,  you  are.     Why  not  ?' 

1  Because — I  should  not — I  would  not.  Oh,  that  would 
be  too  much  !  no,  no,  you  are  not  for  me,  you  don't  know 
all — and,  besides,  no,  no,  you  are  not  for  me  !  I  wouldn't, 
I  couldn't.' 

'  That's  right — I  like  to  hear  you  refuse,  because  it  shows 
the  beauty  of  your  dear  heart.  Only  promise  that  it  shall 
be  very  soon.  You  know  you  said  that  whatever  was  my 
will  was  yours  also.' 

'And  this  is  really,  really,  your  will?'  she  asked  with 
blown  nostril  and  suspended  breath. 

1  Why,  of  course.' 

Her  forehead  fell  upon  his,  and  '  oh,  dear — dear — dear,  I 
love  you,'  she  wailed,  while  in  slow  detail  fell  her  tears 
upon  his  cheeks. 


IX 

Two  weeks  passed ;    and  Alexander   Hagen's  lucky  days 
*  for  action,'  after  '  the  fifteenth  of  January  '  drew  on. 

Lucy  wore  her  diamond-and-sapphire  engagement-ring  ; 
and  she,  Barnes  and  Edward  were  a  happy  trio — Barnes 
outwardly  happy  at  least,  for  on  that  stolid  face  what  rents 
were  in  the  heart,  and  what  cries  arose,  were  not  mani- 
fested ;  but  always  he  wore  his  cheery  smile  like  his  billy- 
cock hat,  and  like  the  black  traces  of  engine-grease  on  his 
hands. 

Lucy  had  given  up  her  work  at  the  circle-bar  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  could  go  to  the  theatre  in  a  new  sense,  to 
watch  the  play,  Edward  sitting  with  her  and  Barnes  and 
the  common  herd  in  the  pit  ;  or  again  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  she  would  shut  up  the  picture-shop  to  go  with  Edward 
to  Richmond,  to  Wargrave,  to  lunch,  to  a  private  view,  to 
a  museum. 

He  had  begun  to  watch  her  mind,  to  discover  what  she 
knew,  to  suggest  to  her  the  various  sorts  of  culture  ;  had 
given  her  a  Browning :  and  in  her  lonely  hours  she  pored 
over  this,  puzzling  to  make  out  what  it  was  all  about. 

*  Father  will  be  back  the  day  after  to-morrow  morning,' 
she  said  one  day,  when  they  were  strolling  about  the 
Crystal  Palace  ;  'won't  he  be  surprised  at  everything  ?' 

'  And  not  pleased,  perhaps,  in  his  heart.  I  pity  him  for 
having  to  lose  you,  Lucy.' 

[  62  ] 
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'  Well,  it  had  to  be,  I  suppose  :  if  you  hadn't  taken  me 
from  him,  someone  else  would  have,  no  doubt.' 

She  laughed  in  his  face,  happy  and  careless,  wearing 
longish  earrings  of  coral  and  diamond  and  a  rich  pearl 
necklace,  his  presents,  with  a  very  killing  picture-hat, 
having  a  weakness  for  bright  colours  and  touches  of  levity 
in  her  dress. 

'  He  is  far  away  too  good  and  kind  even  to  seem  to  be 
sorry,'  said  Lucy.  '  If  we  were  only  a  hundredth  part  so 
sure  of  your  mother— ah,  there's  the  rock  where  I  think  I 
shall  make  shipwreck — your  people,  your  people.' 

*  You  are  not  to  have  any  apprehension  on  that  score, 
Lucy  :  I  have  told  you  so  ;  your  father  is  quite  as  decent  a 
sort  of  body  as  mine  was,  and  no  doubt  your  mother  was  as 
good  as  mine  is' — her  heart  tightened  miserably — 'while 
you  are  a  great  deal  better  than  I.  So  you  are  not  to 
encourage  those  timidities.' 

But  his  own  brow  was  clouded  at  the  thought  of  his 
mother,  a  strong-minded  woman-of-the-world  of  noble  race. 
It  was  arranged  that  she  was  not  to  know  of  the  marriage 
till  it  was  an  accomplished  fact :  for,  like  many  men, 
Edward  was  more  courageous  in  the  future  than  in  the 
present,  and  always  intended  to  be  taller  than  he  was. 

But  except  for  this  cloud  ahead  represented  in  the  person 
of  Mrs.  Denman  and  '  the  world,'  all  was  rose-colour  with 
the  lovers  up  to  the  date  of  Hill's  arrival.  Rosamond, 
Duchess  of  Sayce,  had  written  a  formal  letter  to  Edward, 
releasing  him  from  his  engagement  ;  and  in  that  quarter 
the  weather  seemed  fair. 

Then,  on  the  igth  of  January,  returned  Hill  to  the 
picture-shop,  and  heard  the  news  with  his  grave  smile  and 
tacit  acquiescence  in  things. 

An  hour  after  his  arrival,  near  noon,  what  should  come 
to  hand  but  a  letter  by  messenger-boy  from  Arbos,  the 
dark  foreigner  who  rented  the  first  floor  ?  Arbos  had  been 
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absent  for  years  :  he  now  wrote  that  he  was  returning  for  a 
time :  would  Miss  Hill,  therefore,  prepare  his  room,  and  all 
that  day  have  the  shutters  open  at  the  back,  and  all  the 
windows,  for  a  proper  airing  of  the  tenement  ? 

Lucy  at  once  went  up,  and  did  as  her  fussy  tenant  bid — 
not  knowing,  never  dreaming  whom  and  how  much  this 
act  would  destroy. 

At  one  o'clock  the  father  and  daughter  ate  their  homely 
dinner,  Lucy  inclined  to  be  chatty,  Hill  smiling  gravely  in 
sympathy  with  the  fact  that  she  was  happier  than  she 
wished  to  seem  to  him. 

The  afternoon  wore  on  to  four  :  a  bright  January  day, 
like  spring. 

Precisely  at  4.15  a  woman  entered  Wardour  Street  from 
Oxford  Street.  She  came  with  a  certain  timorousness  :  for 
years  she  had  shunned  Wardour  Street,  and  no  consideration 
would  have  induced  her  to  enter  it  this  day  but  the  assur- 
ance that  Hill  was  away  from  home.  However,  she  was  so 
heavily  veiled  with  a  black  veil,  that  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  recognise  her :  it  was  Margaret  Hill. 

She  had  been  warned  by  Alexander  Hagen  to  be  punctual 
in  a  meeting  with  one  of  his  emissaries,  who,  strange  to 
say,  was  asserted  to  be  lodging  at  Headley's,  the  Sheraton 
furniture-man,  though  she  had  never  known  that  Headley 
took  lodgers.  This  man  was  to  see  her ;  the  very  fact  of 
their  meeting  was  to  be  a  profound  secret ;  he  would  ask 
her  some  questions  as  to  the  key,  and,  if  he  judged  her 
answers  to  be  perfectly  frank,  would  then  hand  her  a  sum 

of  £15- 

After  her  first  hesitations,  therefore,  she  walked  briskly, 
yet  furtively,  down  the  street,  stopped  at  Headley's  black 
door,  and  peered  at  it,  till  she  saw  on  it  a  little  circle  of 
light,  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  at  the  height  of  her  head  ;  and 
just  at  that  spot  she  leant  her  head,  listening  for  a  tap 
inside. 
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She  had  been  instructed  that  at  precisely  4.15  she  must 
be  listening  at  that  little  circle  of  sunlight  on  Headley's 
door  ;  the  man  whom  she  was  to  meet  would  tap  lightly  at 
that  spot  within  ;  she  would  reply  with  a  similar  tap  with- 
out ;  and  he  would  then  open  to  her — a  mysterious  arrange- 
ment, but  one  to  end  in  ^"15. 

There,  then,  she  stood  listening,  trembling  a  little, 
because  so  near  the  picture-shop  just  opposite,  her  face 
averted  as  much  as  possible,  but  her  ear  still  intent  at  the 
circle  of  light. 

How  that  circle  of  sunlight  could  possibly  be  there  when 
the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  roofs  of  the  opposite  houses, 
she  did  not  ask  herself — did  not  think  of  it  at  all. 

It  became  very  wearisome,  that  tremulous  waiting  and 
listening.  Five,  ten  minutes  passed.  She  had  begun  to 
pout  and  fret,  when  all  at  once  her  fretting  ceased  for  good 
in  this  world.  The  report  of  a  pistol  startled  the  dozing 
street ;  Margaret  uttered  a  low  cry,  and  dropped,  shot 
through  the  head. 

Instantly  the  street  was  awake ;  people  looked  out  of 
windows  and  doors,  some  ran,  among  them  Hill,  with  three 
or  four  passers  on  the  pavement.  Her  veil  was  removed ; 
and  Arthur  Hill,  seeing  that  face,  dropped  his  chin  to  his 
breast,  and  his  lips  moved  in  prayer. 

Edward  read  of  it  in  the  evening  papers.  The  shot  had 
passed  through  the  woman's  head,  and  embedded  itself  in 
the  door.  It  was  seen  from  its  course  that  it  must  have 
come  from  Hill's  first  floor.  Hill  admitted  that  she  was 
his  wife.  She  was  also  identified  by  several  women,  her 
associates. 


X 

SUB-INSPECTOR-DETECTIVE  GUELDER,  wound  to  a  pitch  of 
investigation,  sat  in  the  back-room  of  the  picture-shop  in 
the  evening  of  poor  Margaret  Hill's  day  of  death,  and 
with  him  another  officer,  who  sat  silent ;  and  silent  but  for 
her  coughs  sat  Lucy  poring  over  the  fire,  the  net-shawl 
round  her,  a  pain  in  the  back  of  her  shoulders  and  in 
her  heart ;  and  Hill  sat  with  the  sub-inspector  near  the 
table. 

The  old  man's  palms  rested  on  his  knees,  and  his  eyes 
stared  downward,  with  a  certain  sideward  wandering ;  he 
suggested  a  back  which  is  a  world  too  frail  for  its  burden, 
the  picture  of  a  man  lost  in  a  maze  of  calamity,  or  drowned 
in  a  dream  of  troubles. 

The  shop-door  was  locked.  The  body  lay  in  the  St. 
Martin's  mortuary ;  but  its  presence  was  somehow  in  that 
dark  outer  room,  too ;  and  all  in  the  odour  of  the  mastics, 
paints  and  varnishes  was  subtly  mixed  some  taint  of 
mortality.  In  the  inner  room  the  gas  burned  from  the 
long  piping  under  the  ceiling  with  a  little  brawling  noise 
that  seemed  to  brawl  of  tragedies.  Occasionally  Detective 
Guelder  noted  a  point  in  his  note-book. 

'You  persist  in  saying  that  your  daughter  was  on  the 
top  floor  ?'  he  asked. 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

'  And  you  in  the  shop  ?' 

[66] 
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<  Yes,  sir.' 

'  And  you  didn't  notice  that  your  wife  was  standing  on 
the  opposite  pavement,  Hill?' 
1  No — didn't  notice.' 

'  What  could  she  have  been  doing  there  ?' 
'  Can't  guess — couldn't  tell  you.' 

*  Come,  now,  I  put  it  to  you  that  she  was  there  to  meet 
you  ?' 

<  No— I  don't  think  that,  no,  no.' 

<  You  don't  think  ?' 

1  Not  by  appointment ;  no,  not  by  appointment.' 

*  You've  never  had  any  kind  or  sort  of  communication 
with  her  since  she  left  you  five  years  ago  ?' 

*  Never.     Never  seen  her.     Didn't  know ' 

« Well  ?' 

*  If  she  was  alive  or  dead.' 

'  Yet  she  was  well  known  about  Oxford  Street.' 
'  Ah  ?     Is  that  so  ?' 

'  She  was.     How  came  you  not  to  know  ?' 
'  I  didn't  know — God  knows  that — I  didn't  know.' 
Lucy  shivered  over  the  fire ;  Hill's  eyes  wandered  fur- 
tively, as  if  seeking  something  on  the  old  faded  carpet. 

'And  no  one  was  in  the  house,  Hill,  but  you  and  your 
daughter  ?' 
'  No  one.' 

1  But,  Hill,  you  persist  in  admitting  that  thing  ?' 
'  What  can  I  say  else  ?     There  was  no  one.' 
'  Yet  she  was  shot  from  your  first-floor  window  :  there 
isn't  a  doubt  of  it.' 

'  That  can't  be :  there  was  no  one,  there  was  no  one.' 

*  Do  you   consider  it  possible  that   anyone  could   have 
entered  the  house,  and  gone  into  the  first  floor  without  your 
knowing  ?' 

'  Hardly,  sir.    I  was  in  the  shop  ;  and  a  bell  strikes  when 
the  house-door  is  opened :  it  used  to  be  a  shop-door  till  I 

5—2 
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made  the  passage.     I  should  have  heard ;  and  no  one  has  a 
key,  but  my  lodger,  Mr.  Arbos.' 

The  two  officers  exchanged  glances :  this  seemed  that 
excessive  candour  which,  in  such  a  case,  is  called  *  bluff' — 
a  common  instinct  of  criminals. 

*  Certainly,  Mr.  Arbos  did  not  come  in,  Hill,  for  I  happen 
to  know  that  he  was  at  the  Langham  Hotel  in  bed  at  that 
hour,'  said  Guelder.     '  He  had  written  you  that  morning, 
hadn't  he  ?' 

1  Yes,  to  open  the  windows.' 

.  *  So  you  were  in  that  room  to  open  the  windows  ?' 
1  My  daughter,  I  think,  opened  them.' 
1  But,  Hill,  tell  me  why  you  said  that  you  didn't  have  a 
revolver  on  the  place,  when  you  had  ?' 

*  I  didn't  have  one :  no,  I  didn't  have  one.' 

1  Tut,  tut,  you  persist  in  saying  that  thing,  Hill.' 

'  No,  I  didn't  have  one.  I  think  I  have  seen  such  things, 
but  I  have  never  handled  one ;  I  should  not  know  how  to 
use  it.  I  have  meant  to  be  harmless  to  man  and  brute.  .  .  . 
No,  I  didn't  have  one.  .  .  .' 

Here  the  Sub-inspector's  involuntary  sympathy  broke 
down  in  a  contemptuous  glance ;  he  considered  his  under- 
standing insulted :  for  on  the  table  at  his  hand  was  a  rusted 
revolver  found  in  the  first-floor  room,  on  its  handle  the 
initial  '  H,'  one  of  its  chambers  discharged,  the  others 
loaded ;  and  its  bore  corresponded  with  the  bullet  extracted 
from  Headley's  door  opposite. 

The  fact  was,  that  it  had  been  put  under  the  first-floor 
bed  by  Arbos,  one  of  Alexander's  men,  who  had  come  to 
his  lodging  some  time  after  the  tragedy.  His  room,  which 
occupied  the  whole  first  floor,  had  yielded  to  the  officers' 
search  this  revolver,  and  nothing  else  which  had  the  least 
bearing  upon  the  crime. 

The  room  was  found  to  contain  the  usual  'bed-sitting- 
room'  furniture— nothing  extraordinary,  unless  a  square 
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divan  covered  with  a  fringed  tapestry  might  be  called 
extraordinary  in  an  otherwise  plain  room.  This  divan  was 
the  property  of  the  lodger — the  only  piece  of  the  furni- 
ture which  was  :  he  had  brought  it  with  him  five  years 
previously.  It  fitted  into  a  corner  of  the  room  immediately 
under  one  of  the  front  windows,  and  was  in  some  way  fixed 
to  the  wall.  Made  in  two  pieces,  the  heavy  top  could  be 
lifted  off,  the  bottom  piece  being  a  box,  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  trunk,  etc.  The  officers,  in  their  minute  search 
of  the  room,  lifted  off  the  top,  and  saw  the  box,  which  was 
thick  with  dust,  but  otherwise  empty ;  a  hole,  the  size  of 
a  sixpence,  was  in  that  side  of  it  which  faced  the  back 
windows ;  but  this,  in  no  way  remarkable,  hardly  attracted 
attention,  seeming  the  hole  left  by  a  knob  of  the  wood  ; 
they  did  not  even  know  that  it  was  not  Hill's,  and  replacing 
the  cover,  had  continued  their  search. 

Arbos,  the  foreigner,  when  asked  about  the  revolver 
marked  '  H,'  found  under  his  bed,  had  declared  that  it  was 
not  his. 

Everything,  therefore,  pointed  to  Hill  as  the  author  of 
that  death,  and  it  only  remained  for  the  authorities  to 
organize  the  facts  at  their  disposal  into  a  system  of  evidence, 
before  proceeding  to  action.  The  officers  shook  hands  with 
Hill,  as  they  took  their  departure,  partly  from  pity,  partly 
to  blind  him  as  to  the  seriousness  of  their  suspicions ;  but 
the  old  man  probably  understood  fully  how  things  were. 

When  George  Barnes  came  in  at  eight  in  the  evening, 
Hill,  who  opened  to  him,  said  quite  jauntily :  '  why, 
George,  glad  to  see  you,  glad  to  see  you,'  but  the  voice  was 
not  Arthur  Hill's,  and  the  smile  which  accompanied  it  was 
as  weak  as  an  idiot's. 

Barnes  went  in  and  sat  by  Lucy,  took  her  left  hand  on 
his  knee,  and  anon  patted  it.  She  seemed  unconscious  of 
his  presence,  sitting  over  the  dying  fire,  with  only  this  one 
thought  and  question  somewhere  in  her  consciousness : 
*  Why  has  he  not  come  ?'  Edward  was  at  home  in  his 
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chambers,  himself  needing  comfort,  and  forgetting  that 
there  was  terrible  need  for  him  to  go  and  give  it. 

Lucy  and  Barnes  spoke  no  word,  but  sat  there  for  hours, 
poring  as  over  a  corpse  at  a  wake ;  and  anon  he  patted 
her  hand.  Only  once,  about  ten  o'clock,  when  he  moved 
to  throw  some  coals  on  the  fire,  she  said :  '  where's 
father  ?'  whereupon  Barnes  went  striking  matches  through- 
out the  house,  seeking  Hill. 

'  Where's  he  ?'  she  asked  again  when  he  returned. 

*  Gone  out,'  said  Barnes. 

Hill  had,  in  fact,  long  since  gone,  immediately  on  Barnes' 
entrance,  it  was  impossible  to  guess  whither. 

Gradually  all  noises  of  the  world,  the  roar  of  Oxford 
Street,  died  out  about  the  two  silent  ones  in  the  picture- 
shop.  Midnight  struck,  and  Hill  did  not  come.  Lucy's  head 
bent  ever  lower,  and  at  about  two  dropped  upon  Barnes' 
shoulder,  with  a  murmur  of  '  Oh,  George  ';  and  she  slept. 

He  put  his  arm  about  her,  and  watched  her  with  a  smile. 
The  loss  of  a  night's  sleep  was  nothing  to  his  tough  energy : 
in  the  morning  he  would  guide  his  iron  horse  with  a  mastery 
no  less  sure ;  anon  his  love  mourned  and  murmured  upon 
her  like  a  mother's,  and  his  lips  touched  her  hair  ;  Toby, 
the  old  black  cat,  slept  on  his  knee ;  the  ear,  dead  to  the 
perpetual  brawling  of  the  gas,  no  longer  heard  it ;  but  dis- 
tinctly a  policeman's  tread  was  heard  on  the  pavement 
where  so  lately  Margaret  had  stepped  with  flurried  furtive- 
ness,  and  had  listed  at  Headley's  door  for  a  tap  that  never 
came ;  and  the  foreday  silence  of  London,  vaster  than  the 
desert's,  was  upon  them  two  in  their  little  nook  of  light  and 
being  and  fate  in  that  inner  room  of  the  picture-shop. 

As  for  Hill,  he  did  not  come. 

At  half-past  five  George  Barnes  took  her  so  warily  into 
his  arms,  that  he  was  half-way  up  the  stairs  with  her  before 
she  half  awoke.  She  smiled  and  murmured,  but  said 
nothing  ;  and  at  the  top  he  laid  her  on  her  bed,  covered 
her,  and  went  away  northward  to  his  station. 


XI 

WHEN  she  awoke  Hill  had  not  come ;  there  was  no 
letter  from  Edward :  and  now  strange  bodings  were  in 
Lucy's  bosom.  From  the  state  of  Hill's  room  she  saw 
that  it  had  not  been  slept  in.  And  there  was  no  letter. 
She  felt  that  what  touched  her  father  with  its  ringer,  and 
led  him  by  the  nose,  was  sinister  as  death ;  also  that 
Edward  had  heard  all  the  dark  truth  about  her  mother, 
and  had  a  natural  shrinking.  .  .  . 

But  near  eleven  Hill  appeared  both  pallid  and  flushing, 
and  very  sick,  shivering  with  fever  and  cold.  He  had 
apparently  walked  through  water,  for  his  trousers  were  wet 
to  the  knees,  but  Lucy  could  get  no  coherent  account  of 
where  he  had  been  :  perhaps  he  did  not  know  himself.  She 
got  him  to  his  room,  undressed  and  induced  him  to  lie  on  a 
sofa ;  but  he  obstinately  shook  his  head  when  she  spoke  of 
a  doctor.  The  servant  made  some  gruel,  and  Lucy,  kneel- 
ing by  him,  forced  him  to  drink  a  few  spoonfuls  through 
chattering  teeth  ;  his  mind  seemed  occasionally  to  wander, 
and  she  heard  him  speak  of  '  the  key,'  '  the  key.' 

At  noon  the  detective,  Guelder,  looked  in  and  spoke  a 
few  words  with  her,  though  she  could  not  gather  the  object 
of  his  visit,  which  was  probably  to  assure  himself  that  Hill 
was  at  hand.  He  told  her  that  the  inquest  would  begin 
two  days  thence,  and  that  she  would  be  required  to  appear. 

Meanwhile,  Hill  had  risen,  locked  himself  in,  and  was 
C  7i  ] 
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moving  about  the  room.  Near  two  he  descended  with  a 
brand  of  fever  on  his  brow,  and  in  the  outer  shop  set  to 
pottering  about  the  pictures,  moving  this  and  that,  as  if 
showing  them  to  a  customer,  peering  fussily  among  the 
layers  of  frames,  and  muttering.  Lucy  stood  watching  at 
the  door,  scared,  pale,  hardly  breathing,  then  throwing  her 
arms  about  his  neck  with  a  convulsed  face  of  distress,  she 
cried  :  *  oh,  darling,  don't,  don't !  Won't  you  come  up  to 
bed  with  me  ?' 

'  I  didn't  kill  her,  Lucy,'  said  Hill, « no,  I  didn't  kill  her. 
They  believe  that  I  did,  but  that  wouldn't  have  been  alto- 
gether like  me,  I  think.  I — I  was  very  attached  to  your 
mother,  Lucy.' 

*  But  who  believes  that  you  did  ?  You  mustn't  have  such 
thoughts  !  No  one  would  be  so  silly,  really.  Come,  then  ! 
Will  you  come?' 

Eventually,  she  got  him  to  his  room  again,  and  now, 
convinced  that  he  was  delirious,  she  threw  on  a  cloak,  and 
ran  to  the  square  for  a  doctor.  But  when  she  returned 
Hill  had  again  locked  himself  in,  and  would  not  open ;  her 
listening  ears  could  detect  no  sound  within ;  nor,  when  the 
doctor  arrived,  could  their  united  efforts  force  the  door. 
He  went  away,  promising  to  return,  and  Lucy  stood  there 
a  long  while,  waiting  for  some  sign  that  Hill  still  lived  ;  the 
house  darkened,  it  became  night,  while  a  ghostly  panic  at 
the  silence  and  loneliness  nipped  her  cheek,  and  made  an 
ache  in  her  heart.  She  would  have  fled  to  the  foreigner  on 
the  floor  below,  but  knew  that  he  was  out ;  all  her  being 
craved  for  the  coming  of  Barnes,  and,  meanwhile,  she  stood 
riveted  at  the  silent  door  with  suppressed  coughs ;  anon  her 
knuckles  thievishly  tapped,  and  in  a  shouted  whisper  she 
said:  *  father !' 

Finally,  near  seven,  she  heard  what  seemed  a  sob ;  and 
ten  minutes  later  was  flying  down  to  open  to  George 
Barnes. 
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Barnes  ran  up,  and  with  a  few  efforts  of  his  shoulder 
had  the  door  open.  He  found  Hill  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  sofa,  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands,  slowly  rocking  his 
body  from  side  to  side. 

Lucy  stood  outside,  listening,  afraid  to  go  in,  lest  she 
should  see  what  might  turn  her  to  stone.  After  a  silence 
Barnes  said  gruffly  :  '  well,  Mr.  Hill.' 

There  was  at  first  no  answer,  but  when  Barnes  presently 
repeated  the  same  words,  Hill  very  slowly  raised  himself, 
saying  :  '  That  you,  George  Barnes  ?  Ah,  I  was  wanting 
to  have  a  talk  with  you.' 

I  How  are  things  now,  sir  ?'  asked  Barnes. 

All  at  once  Hill  began  to  talk  volubly,  but  in  such  a 
spasmic  and  chattering  way,  that  part  was  lost  both  to 
Barnes  and  to  Lucy,  who  was  still  listening  at  the  door. 
Every  moment  the  darkness  deepened  in  the  soundless 
house. 

I 1  am  not  very  well,  George,'  said  Hill,  '  no,  they  think 
that  I  killed  her,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  do  not  know  with 
what  strength  the  affections  may  attach  themselves,  sir.     I 
never  thought  that  she  would  come  to  such  a  pass,  George, 
or  I  must  have  died,  no,  I  could  not  have  lived.     Well,  I 
doubt  that  I  am  not  long  for  this  world  now,  George,  and  I 
have  decided  to  entrust  to  you  the  object  which  has  been 
her  undoing  and  my  own.     Yes.     It  is  a  key,  a  brass  key  : 
it  lies  buried  half  a  foot  deep,  or  so,  directly  under  that 
staple  in  the  garden-wall  near  the  little  lilac-tree.     You  will 
dig  up  and  hand  it  to  Mr.  Edward  Denman,  whose  property 
it  lawfully  is.     But  be  careful,  George,  I  beg  you  :  let  no  one 
see  you  dig  it  up,  or  know  that  you  have  ever  handled  it ' 

*  Now,  Mr.  Hill,  come,  sir,  to  bed '  began  Barnes. 

1  No,  I  am  not  wandering — I  know  that  I  have  not  been 
quite  myself  to-day — but  I  am  not  wandering  at  present,  I 
think  :  pray  hear  me  while  you  may.  Yes,  the  key — it  was 
her  undoing,  George  :  she  had  a  pure,  a  true,  and  a  noble 
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nature — I — I  am  certain  of  this — but  it  was  perverted  by 
circumstances  too  strong  for  her,  and  by  the  froward  dis- 
position of  others,  sir.  She  did  a  foolish  act  in  removing 
the  key  from  its  ancient  hiding-place  in  Denman  Abbey  at 
the  bidding  of  others,  but  she  has  suffered,  yes,  she  has 
suffered,  and  we  are  none  of  us  always  wise,  George.  I 
cannot  tell  you  for  what  reason  this  object  is  coveted  by 
men  of  great  importance  in  the  land,  men,  I  fear,  no  less 
unscrupulous  than  powerful :  but  that  is  the  fact,  I  assure 
you.  To  have  it  in  possession  is  a  danger  to  life  and  limb, 
and  to  have  had  it  is  a  more  terrible  danger  still ' 

'  All  right,  Mr.  Hill,  I  hear  all  you  say,  sir,  but  will  you 
come  now  ?'  again  interrupted  Barnes,  who  could  hardly 
take  seriously  what  seemed  so  much  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  things. 

*  I  see  you  think  me  out  of  my  wits,  George,'  answered 
Hill :  '  yes,  I  will  go  and  lie  down,  since  you  insist.  Under- 
take, however,  to  dig  for  the  key,  and  deliver  it  personally 
into  the  hand  of  Mr.  Edward,  even  though  you  now  believe 
'me  to  be  talking  at  random.' 

1  All  right,  sir,  I  undertake.' 

'  It  is  just  under  the  staple  in  the  garden-wall.  But, 
George,  be  careful,  be  secret.  Make  sure  that  Lucy  knows 
nothing,  nor  even  lays  eyes  on  the  key  ;  and  warn  Mr. 
Edward  solemnly.  Say  that  the  best  thing  he  can  do  on 
receiving  it  will  be  to  break  it  with  a  hammer,  and  throw 
the  fragments  into  the  river  ;  it  is  what  I  have  myself  been 
often  tempted  to  do,  only  that  it  was  committed  to  me  in 
trust,  and  that  its  possible  uses  are  unknown  to  me.  You 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  my  statements,  George,  but  you 
will  be  more  inclined  to  believe  when  you  see  the  key  in 
your  hand :  an  old  brass  key,  and  it  lies  close  by  the  wall 
directly  under  the  staple.  To  have  it  is  a  danger,  and  to 
have  had  it  a  more  terrible  danger  still.  No,  I  am  not 
long  for  this  world,  George ;  I — I — doubt  if  I  possess  the 
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requisite  stamina  to  go  through  the  ordeal  which  they  mean 
to  subject  me  to  ;  the  fact  is,  they  do  not  realize  with  what 
strength  the  affections  may  root  themselves  during  a  series 
of  years :  they  think — but  that  would  be  unlike  me,  yes,  I 
make  bold  to  say  so.  As  for  Lucy,  I  need  not  commend 
her  to  your  care,  George  Barnes,  for  I  know  you  well,  and 
to  the  care  also  of  Mr.  Edward ' 

At  this  point,  a  knocking  was  heard  below,  and  Lucy 
stole  away  from  the  door  to  run  down  and  let  in  the 
doctor. 

What  she  had  heard  filled  her  with  dismay :  for  she  con- 
cluded that  the  key  of  which  her  father  spoke  could  only 
be  the  key  about  which  she  had  been  questioned  in  the 
Regent's  Park  Palace.  The  circumstances  of  her  visit  to 
that  place,  her  experiences  in  it,  had  left  upon  her  nerves 
an  impression  of  inexpressible  terror  and  gloom.  Con- 
ducted by  her  unknown  guide,  the  Pole,  a  long  distance 
through  a  seraglio  of  splendour  new  even  to  her  fancy,  and 
feeling  herself  suddenly  translated  a  thousand  miles  from 
home  and  London,  the  doubt  had  presented  itself  to  her 
mind  whether  she  was  ever  to  get  out  again ;  then,  when 
she  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  key,  her  mother,  whom  she 
had  come  to  '  save,'  had  callously  smiled  to  see  her  en- 
trapped, helpless,  browbeaten  and  embraced.  As  to  Alex- 
ander, never  had  she  conceived  a  face  so  evil  in  its  beauty, 
so  powerful  in  its  evil,  young,  yet  how  aged  in  its  meaning  ! 
For  days  afterwards  his  eyes  were  before  her,  his  small 
blonde  beard,  his  red  neck  with  its  four  hard  veins.  He 
had  said  to  her  :  *  how  much  a  dozen  for  your  kisses  ?'  and 
again  :  « if  you  don't  find  it  (the  key)  within  a  month  from 
to-night,  I'll  have  you  brought  here,  shave  off  your  eye- 
brows, and  stick  them  on  your  lip  for  moustaches ';  and 
again  he  had  said  at  the  last :  '  A  still  tongue  keeps  a 
wagging  heart,  but  a  wagging  tongue  makes  a  still  heart : 
say  one  word  to  anyone  of  what  you  have  heard  and  where 
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you  have  been   to-night,  and '  his  narrow   eyes,  that 

seemed  to  peer  through  her,  had  said  the  rest. 

Every  one  of  his  words,  his  untidy  dress,  his  malign 
laughs,  his  looks,  she  remembered  with  abhorrence  and 
fascination ;  awaking  from  her  fainting-fit,  she  had  met  his 
eyes  near  to  hers,  his  smile  almost  touched  her  lips,  and  all 
her  flesh  had  stirred  with  cold  ;  at  the  last  she  had  fled  from 
that  chapel  and  that  palace  as  from  some  vision  of  power 
and  wickedness. 

She  had,  of  course,  breathed  no  word  of  that  nightmare 
to  her  father,  to  Barnes,  or  to  Edward  :  for  that  would  have 
been  to  mention  her  mother.  But  the  memory  of  it  often 
still  filled  her  nights  with  dreams  of  fear. 

And  now  she  heard  that  that  key,  which  already  had 
occupied  her  imagination  with  notions  of  awe  before  her 
father's  talk  to  Barnes  both  enlarged  and  made  those 
notions  definite — that  key  was  to  be  given  to  Edward,  to 
be  his  danger. 

But  even  as  her  father  spoke  she  resolved  that  this  should 
not  be ;  and  running  down  at  the  doctor's  knock  she  said  to 
herself :  '  he  isn't  going  to  be  brought  into  my  mother's 
sins.' 

When  the  doctor,  who  looked  very  gravely  upon  Hill, 
was  gone,  she  descended  into  the  kitchen  in  the  basement 
to  warm  some  broth,  and  while  there  heard  the  house-door 
strike  the  bell  and  slam  :  she  knew  that  it  was  Barnes 
going  out  to  have  the  doctor's  prescription  made  up  at  a 
chemist's ;  and  knowing  that  he  would  be  with  her  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  night,  and  fearing  lest  he  should 
anticipate  her  in  getting  the  key,  she  seized  this  chance, 
took  a  short  shovel,  ran  up,  threw  her  dress  over  her  head, 
and  went  out  at  the  back-door.  It  was  drizzling,  the  night 
dark,  and  the  ground  of  the  so-called  garden  moist. 

The  old  rusted  staple  in  the  wall  was  quickly  found ;  and 
there  she  stooped,  and  digged. 
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The  house  behind  her  lay  all  dark,  save  for  the  light  in 
Hill's  window.  The  foreigner,  Arbos,  was  living  during 
these  days  in  his  room,  and  was  pretty  constantly  there ; 
but  that  night  he  was  out. 

What,  however,  was  that  which,  as  she  glanced  back- 
ward, flitted  across  Hill's  window  ?  She  seemed  to  see 
a  momentary  shadow.  .  .  .  Had  Hill  risen  from  bed  ? 
She  put  eagerness  into  the  work,  her  hands  all  dabbled, 
shovelling,  and  groping.  .  .  . 

It  was  not  long  before  she  had  come  upon  the  key,  some 
inches  deep.  It  was  loosely  wrapped  in  brown-paper  ;  with 
a  pang  she  put  it  into  her  pocket.  She  had  courage  and 
resolution,  though  in  some  respects  frail  in  constitution. 

When  it  was  over,  she  re-arranged  the  ground  with  the 
shovel  and  her  foot.  What  she  was  to  do  with  the  key  she 
had  not  decided  :  she  would  find  a  hiding-place  :  the  one 
thing  determined  was  that  Edward  should  not  see  it.  She 
ran  back  to  the  kitchen. 

The  broth  was  now  boiling.  In  the  light  she  gave  one 
peep  at  the  key,  which  had  two  stains  of  verdigris  on  it, 
washed  her  hands,  and  went  up  with  a  coffee-cup  of  broth, 
flushed  in  face,  the  shadow  which  she  had  seen  in  Hill's 
window  no  longer  in  her  memory. 

But,  above,  a  shock  awaited  her  :  Hill  was  not  there ;  he 
was  nowhere  in  the  house ;  the  old  man  was  gone — without 
the  old  dented  top-hat  this  time  :  and  it  seemed  certain  that 
he  could  not  live  through  another  night  of  exposure. 

Lucy  flew  down,  a  sob  in  her  throat,  and,  as  she  ran 
out,  met  Barnes  returning  with  two  medicine-bottles ;  and 
together  they  gave  chase,  hoping  to  overtake  him. 

But  in  vain.  Two  local  policemen  whom  they  questioned 
could  tell  nothing.  Then  nothing  remained  to  do.  They 
had  to  return  to  the  house. 

Barnes,  who  had  not  slept  the  previous  night,  again 
watched,  with  snatches  of  sleep,  till  morning.  Whenever 
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he  awoke,  he  found  Lucy  wakeful  and  brooding.  On  this 
second  night  also  Edward  had  not  come  ;  nor  did  Hill 
return. 

Barnes  had  to  leave  her  in  the  morning  ;  but  he  returned 
in  the  evening  while  there  was  still  some  light.  Hill  had 
not  returned.  He  found  Lucy  in  a  sleep  of  sheer  exhaustion. 

Thinking  this  a  good  chance  to  search  for  the  key,  as 
directed  by  Hill,  he  went  out,  opened  his  big-bladed  knife, 
and  set  to  digging.  And  while  he  digged,  Arbos,  whose 
eyes  in  these  days  were  on  the  watch,  had  a  glad  start. 
When  Barnes  lifted  himself,  having  found  no  key,  and  con- 
vinced that  Hill's  mind  had  been  wandering,  Arbos  was 
convinced  that  Barnes  had  either  buried  the  key  there,  or 
taken  it  thence,  for  Hill. 

Barnes  had  that  night  to  see  his  mother,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  days,  at  his  Kilburn  cottage.  He  therefore  left 
Lucy  asleep,  took  a  'bus,  and  returned  to  the  picture-shop 
within  two  hours  to  pass  the  night  by  her.  But  when  he 
went,  he  went  shadowed  by  Arbos,  who  wished  to  know 
where  he  lived ;  and  at  the  moment  when  he  returned, 
Arbos  was  speaking  about  him  to  Alexander  through  the 
telephone. 

Meantime,  Hill  had  not  come  home. 


XII 

Two  days  passed,  and  Hill  did  not  come  back.  Lucy  was 
so  terrified  at  the  desolation  of  the  house  that  the  maid-of- 
all-work  had  now  to  stay  day  and  night. 

On  the  second  evening  Barnes  opened  the  house-door  to 
Edward,  come  at  last.  Edward  went  into  the  inner  room, 
while  Barnes  remained  outside,  and  three  girl-friends  who 
were  there  as  comforters  got  up,  and  went  out.  As  for 
Lucy,  she  had  that  day  been  to  the  inquest  on  her  mother, 
had  come  home  with  a  perpetual  little  cough,  and  the 
moment  Edward  appeared  before  her  she  broke  down,  and 
began  to  cry. 

*  I  don't  know  why  you  have  come  here,'  she  sobbed,  as 
he  bent  kissing  her  cheeks  and  hands,  his  own  face,  always 
rather  pale,  showing  traces  of  care. 

'  I  come,  Lucy,'  he  said  austerely,  c  because  you  are  here, 
and  where  you  are  is  where  I  love  to  be.' 

'  But  not  where  you  should  be  :  you  feel  that,  and  that  is 
why  you  have  kept  away.' 

He  kissed  her,  whispering,  '  never  mind ';  and  then  :  '  no 
news  ?' 

The  question  pierced  her  with  fresh  self-pity,  and  for 
answer  she  broke  into  free  weeping,  kissing  his  hand 
quickly  many  times  on  the  back  and  palm  alternately. 

No,  there  was  no  news,  though  by  now  the  police  were 
diligently  seeking  Hill,  meaning  to  arrest  the  moment  he 
was  found,  for  the  old  man's  disappearance  was  being 
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commonly  spoken  of  as  *  the  flight  of  Hill,'  and  indeed  it 
had  that  look;  but  a  report  that  morning  that  an  elderly 
man  without  a  hat  had  been  seen  near  Richmond  had 
ended  in  nothing.  Hill  could  not  be  found. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  morning  that  Barnes,  at  an 
hour  when  he  should  have  been  travelling  across-country 
on  his  foot-plate,  entered  to  Lucy,  found  her  making  a  list 
of  soiled  clothes  with  the  maid,  and  after  an  elaborate  show 
of  indifference,  gradually  broke  the  news. 

Hill  had  been  found  in  the  river,  far  up,  nearly  on  to 
Wargrave. 

Whether  he  had  drowned  himself,  or  had  only  got 
drowned  (as  a  man  wandering  in  a  state  of  delirium  well 
might),  there  was  nothing  to  show  :  but  the  fact  of  his 
death  was  taken  as  a  tolerable  proof  of  his  guilt  in  the 
tragedy  of  Margaret. 

The  .design  of  the  old  man's  powerful  enemies,  to  extract 
from  him  the  whereabouts  of  the  Denman  key  while  he  was 
in  prison,  thus  came  to  nought ;  their  blow  was  too  vigorous 
for  that  delicate  nature,  and  defeated  itself.  However,  they 
were  not  left  without  comfort,  believing  that  the  key  was 
now  in  Barnes'  cottage  in  Kilburn. 

On  the  second  day,  accordingly,  after  the  finding  of  the 
body,  Barnes,  returning  to  his  house,  found  his  mother  in 
a  state  of  prostration,  a  state  strange  to  her,  who  was  an 
old  Gloucestershire  body,  spare,  hale  and  brown,  and  as 
vigorous  at  sixty  as  at  forty.  She  told  him  that  during  the 
previous  foreday  three  masked  men  had  entered  the  cottage, 
taken  her  from  bed,  tied  her  feet,  and  threatened  to  kill  her, 
if  she  made  a  sound.  Then  during  three  hours  they  had 
searched  the  place,  every  nook,  every  trunk,  every  pocket, 
even  the  chimneys,  the  cupboards,  the  carpets,  the  coal  in 
the  cellar  and  in  the  scuttles.  They  had  taken  away  nothing 
of  value,  but  they  had  taken  every  key  of  every  size  and 
shape  in  the  house. 
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4  But  the  dolts,'  exclaimed  Barnes,  '  to  burgle  a  working- 
man's  house  !     What  on  earth  could  they  hope  for  ?' 
'  Every  key's  gone,'  said  Mrs.  Barnes. 

*  Key,  key  ?'  thought  Barnes  :  and  for  a  moment  there 
recurred  to  him  old  Hill's  maunderings  about  a  '  key ':  but 
he  could  see  no  connection  between  Hill's  *  key '  and  his 
own  keys. 

But  from  that  day  he  went  in  danger  of  his  life  :  the 
burglars  had  not,  of  course,  found  in  the  cottage  any  key 
whose  shape  contained  a  number,  for  the  Denman  key  lay 
loose  and  careless  in  Lucy's  pocket ;  and  since  Arbos  had 
long  since  searched  by  night  in  the  garden  about  the  spot 
where  he  had  seen  Barnes  digging,  and  had  found  no  key, 
there  was  a  probability  in  the  minds  of  the  seekers  that 
Barnes  carried  the  key  about  him.  The  day,  therefore, 
when  this  surmise  would  be  put  to  the  test  was  not  far 
.distant. 

Barnes,  meantime,  hovered  constantly  about  that  room 
where  Lucy  lay  prostrate  :  for  he  had  got  half  of  his  year's 
holiday  in  advance.  The  affection  between  Lucy  and  the 
old  man  had  been  deep,  and  his  fate  wrapped  her  in  so 
gloomy  a  grief,  that  for  two  days  she  could  not  stand 
upright.  Edward  would  sit  by  her  bedside  half  a  day, 
holding  her  hand,  her  face  lying  sideward  on  the  pillow 
toward  him,  her  clear-eyed  gaze  fixed  musingly  on  his  face  ; 
and  outside  her  door  Barnes  would  stand,  waiting,  waiting 
for  nothing,  hearing  the  coughs,  a  statue  but  for  his  brisk 
and  moving  eyes. 

What  Lucy  saw  in  the  face  of  Edward,  upon  which  her 
eyes  so  long  and  so  fondly  dwelt,  she  did  not  say  to  him, 
hardly  dared  to  say  to  herself :  but  she  was  subconscious  of 
a  war  of  sentiments  in  his  mind,  a  war  between  love  and  the 
instincts  of  caste,  between  loyalty  and  disdain. 

*  Say  something  to  me,'  she  whispered  once  :  '  don't  be  so 
—angry.' 
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*  Angry  ?  no,  my  poor  dear,'  he  answered  absently. 

But  his  silence  was  too  confirmed  and  deep,  even  for  a 
sick  room  ;  his  arms  hung  listlessly  ;  he  could  find  nothing 
to  say  to  her  for  an  hour  ;  then  suddenly,  with  a  passion 
quite  violent,  he  would  take  her  to  him  and  kiss  her 
murmuring,  while  she  smiled,  passively  lending  herself  to 
his  ardour,  watching  him  like  a  study  ;  two  minutes  later  he 
would  be  polite  and  absent  again. 

And  always,  by  a  profound  kinship  and  telepathy,  she 
knew  what  he  was  thinking,  how  feeling  ;  she  seemed  all  an 
optic  nerve  to  read  what  was  written  in  him  ;  and  what  she 
now  read  gave  food  for  reflection. 

On  the  day  when  the  coffin  arrived,  she  rose  from  bed, 
suffered  her  friends  to  dress  her  in  her  new  black,  and  went 
down.  There  in  the  outer  shop,  in  that  narrow  space 
between  the  masses  of  pictures  and  furniture  which  had 
known  him  so  long,  lay  Arthur  Hill  in  a  coffin  of  oak  with 
three  white  wreaths  on  it,  and  around  it,  and  in  the  inner 
room  sat  a  few  neighbours  and  friends,  Mr.  Headley,  with 
Barnes'  mother,  and  Barnes  himself,  who  with  Edward  had 
made  the  arrangements  for  the  two  funerals,  and  bought 
a  plot  of  ground.  It  was  now  known  that  the  ^"500  in- 
surance-money on  Hill's  life  would  not  be  paid,  since  the 
inquest- jury  had  not  given  a  verdict  of  '  temporary  insanity.' 
Lucy,  therefore,  would  not  be  rich ;  and  expenses  mean- 
while were  being  paid  by  Edward. 

The  sight  of  that  '  Arthur  Hill '  on  the  brass  plate  was 
too  much  for  Lucy  ;  she  stood  over  it  two  minutes,  looking 
down,  while  her  eyes  sprang  water  and  dropped  their  over- 
flow; then,  with  a  toss  of  the  head,  like  a  movement  of 
pride,  she  hurried  out,  and  up  the  stairs  again. 

When,  an  hour  afterwards,  she  again  went  down,  the 
neighbours  were  gone,  and  she  stood  alone  over  the  coffin. 
The  voices  of  two  people  talking  in  the  inner  room  reached 
her — Barnes  and  Edward.  She  had  not  known  that  Edward 
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was  come ;  nor  did  they  now  know  that  she  was  there. 
They  were  seated  over  the  fire  some  distance  from  the 
doorless  doorway  between  the  two  rooms.  And  presently 
Lucy,  without  precisely  knowing  the  subject  of  their  talk, 
took  in  the  sense  of  some  of  their  words.  She  heard 
Edward's  voice  saying  : 

'  You  are  wrong,  Barnes.  Human  beings  do  not  make 
themselves,  and  cannot  much  change  themselves.  We  are 
almost  precisely  what  our  father  plus  our  mother  was.  You 
know  very  well  that  you  would  not  be  George  Barnes,  if 
you  had  had  a  different  father.' 

Lucy  listened  to  those  words  with  suspended  breath.  She 
moved  softly  a  little  nearer,  to  hear. 

'  Yes,  that's  all  right,  no  doubt,  sir,  as  far  as  it  goes,'  said 
Barnes ;  { but  still — a  man's  a  man  for  all  that.  We  stand 
upon  our  own  footing,  I  say,  are  responsible  for  our  own 
actions,  and  make  our  own  worth  or  worthlessness,  don't 
matter  what  our  father  and  mother  was.' 

*  Well,  think  so,  if  you  like,'  answered  Edward :  '  that, 
however,  is  not  the  modern  point  of  view.  We  know,  in 
fact,  that  hereditary  taints  not  only  descend  to  children,  but 
may  be  traced  for  generations.  Probably  they  can  never 
be  really  eradicated.  Facts  are  facts,  you  know,  however 
little  we  may  like  them ' 

Lucy  waited  to  hear  no  more :  she  knew  now  very 
definitely  what  he  must  think  of  her.  She  knew  also  that, 
whatever  he  might  think,  his  love  would  never  fail,  nor  his 
loyalty  to  his  engagement  with  her :  and  at  once  she  went 
softly  up  the  stairs  with  a  look  of  obstinacy  in  the  push  of 
her  upper  lip. 

She  packed  her  trunk ;  threw  in  pell-mell  a  host  of  little 
objects,  with  them  the  old  money-stocking  from  her  father's 
trunk,  and  some  few  mementoes  of  him ;  then  scribbled  a 
business-letter  to  Barnes,  and  had  just  directed  it,  when 
she  heard  him  calling :  for  all  was  now  ready,  the  under- 
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taker's  men  had  arrived,  and  the  glass  hearse,  with  its  silver 
and  black  roof,  stood  before  the  picture-shop  among  a  crowd 
of  spectators. 

With  it  were  four  mourning-coaches,  filled  with  Wardour 
Street  friends,  and  a  family  of  Jews  from  Berwick  Street. 
Hill  had  no  relatives,  but  his  personality  was  known  and 
esteemed  in  his  lifelong  milieu ;  as  the  funeral  moved,  blinds 
were  drawn,  and  most  of  the  shops  closed  their  doors. 
Lucy,  Edward,  Barnes,  and  Mrs.  Barnes  occupied  the  same 
coach.  The  orphan's  brow  rested  on  her  lover's  shoulder, 
and  in  a  firm  clasp  of  friendship  he  held  her  hand. 

Hill  was  put  to  his  rest  quite  near  to  his  well-beloved 
Margaret,  and  would  have  uttered  thanks  for  that,  if  those 
gentle  lips  could  have  spoken.  He  had  prided  himself  upon 
being  '  an  English  Churchman,  sir,'  of  a  rather  '  high ' 
kind,  and  the  service  was  accordingly  in  the  English 
Church.  They  then  stood  by  the  horrible,  deep  grave,  and 
the  ropes  made  harsh  gratings,  and  while  the  clergyman 
committed  dust  to  dust,  the  sun  went  down,  and  a  misty 
evening  darkened  upon  them. 

At  the  graveside  Edward  and  Barnes  stood  together,  and 
Lucy  stood  just  behind ;  but  when,  in  a  pause  in  the 
service,  while  the  shovelful  of  earth  was  being  thrown  upon 
the  coffin,  Barnes  looked  round  to  say  something,  Lucy 
was  no  longer  there.  Then  Edward,  too,  noticing  Barnes' 
face,  looked  round,  and  instantly  felt  the  selfsame  pang. 
She  was  not  there  ;  she  was  gone.  A  clump  of  trees  stood 
some  little  distance  away,  and  behind  this  she  must  have 
quietly  taken  herself  off. 

When  they  hurried  in  a  cab  to  the  picture-shop,  they 
found  that  she  had  been  before  them,  had  taken  her  trunk, 
and  was  gone  ;  Barnes  found  her  business-letter ;  they  read 
it  together,  and  in  a  deep  brotherhood  of  calamity  looked 
into  each  other's  eyes,  and  saw  there  the  whole  empty 
truth  :  she  was  gone.  Edward  leant  heavily  upon  Barnes' 
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shoulder,  and  Barnes,  in  a  choked  voice,  tried  to  say  :  '  you 

must  cheer  up,  sir.     I  know  how  it  feels ' 

In  this  manner  had  Lucy  decided  to  end  by  one  harsh 
stroke  the  war  between  love  and  caste,  between  loyalty  and 
prejudice,  in  Edward's  mind ;  it  would  be  best,  she  thought, 
for  him  to  '  forget '  her,  and  was  gone ;  but  the  lancet  was 
more  cruel  than  the  disease,  and,  if  she  could  have  witnessed 
its  effect  in  advance,  her  heart  must  have  failed  her. 


XIII 

IN  a  long  and  very  narrow  apartment  somewhere  in  the 
Regent's  Park  Palace,  one  foreday  more  than  a  month  after 
Lucy's  disappearance,  sat  a  company  of  merrymakers  at  a 
large  number  of  square,  round,  and  oblong  tables.  The 
scene  resembled  a  carnival  in  a  tunnel,  for  the  walls  were 
hung  with  sombre  Beauvais  tapestry,  the  black  roof  was 
vaulted,  and  the  procession  of  electric  candelabra  were  in 
ebony. 

Here  were  many  women,  some  of  them  women  of  rank, 
but  no  ladies.  At  the  stage  to  which  the  revel  had  now 
grown,  the  air  was  close,  and  the  vault  one  long  stretch  of 
noise.  The  waiters  went  about  as  if  in  flight.  At  one  end 
a  woman,  a  notorious  actress-manager  and  demi-mondaine, 
held  the  floor,  reciting  something,  and  though  no  one 
apparently  listened,  she  did  not  mind,  but  with  waving 
arm  held  forth,  laughing.  Alexander  was  a  great  poser 
as  an  art-patron,  and  the  men  here  were  by  no  means  all 
clubmen  and  lordlings,  but  painters,  poetasters,  people  with 
a  craze  for  etchings,  and  those  who  wrote  books  for  sub- 
scription at  two  guineas,  a  woman  who  had  an  office  in  the 
Strand  no  one  knew  why,  with  a  turf -journalist,  a  specialist 
in  magic,  a  rich  widow  appreciative  of  freedom  in  chambers, 
some  divorcees,  an  old  secret- society  president,  an  astrologer, 
the  recognised  palmist  from  New  York,  a  medium,  a 
thought-reader,  the  right  ventriloquist,  hypnotist,  foreign 
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faddists  with  oily  black  locks,  and  all  the  dregs  of  West- 
end  London. 

And  among  them  were  three  women  of  the  Hagens, 
including  Rosamond,  Duchess  of  Sayce,  permitted  to  be 
present  as  a  favour ;  they  sat  together  at  one  table  with 
two  men,  laughing  continually,  loving  this  illicit  atmosphere, 
but  conscious  that  upon  them  was  the  eye  of  Alexander. 

The  father  of  all  this,  Roderick,  was  at  a  table  loud  with 
woman's  laughter :  for  grey  hairs  could  not  cure  that  bad 
jovialness,  and  his  arms  hung  heavy  in  the  mood  of  the 
roisterer ;  while,  somewhat  apart  from  the  whole,  at  a  table 
at  the  top,  sat  Alexander  alone  with  his  trusted  secretary, 
maintaining,  as  usual,  that  sort  of  kingly  aloofness  even 
in  his  play,  which  he  displayed  in  his  earnest  hours  by 
receiving  the  greatest  princes  and  ambassadors  in  his 
bed. 

He  sat  silent,  his  mouth  open  in  a  smile  which  showed 
his  small  teeth,  looking  at  the  dice  and  bridge,  the  drink, 
gallantry,  noise,  rouge-et-noir,  band-music,  and  interchange 
of  coins. 

He  was  a  man  who  did  not  speak,  but  acted;  his 
thoughts,  his  whole  life,  were  enigmas,  and  when  he 
suddenly  came  out  and  showed  himself  a  moment  it  was 
always  with  eclat.  At  a  given  moment,  when  the  rout  was 
at  its  loudest,  the  band  struck  up  a  weird  air,  and  Alexander 
was  seen  to  be  on  his  feet  costumed  in  an  incredibly  odd 
fashion — a  tunic  of  cloth-of-gold,  with  a  black- velvet  band, 
and  nankin  tights.  Silence  fell,  as  he  began  to  dance  ;  and 
down  the  length  of  what  we  have  called  the  tunnel  he  went 
dancing  a  dance  so  outlandish  and  new,  that  at  first  it 
seemed  merely  ugly ;  but  when  the  music  quickened,  and 
his  motions  became  ever  madder  and  more  fantastic,  all 
pulses  quickened,  there  arose  murmurs  of  applause,  not 
only  at  the  dance  itself,  but  at  his  extraordinary  exhibition 
of  wind,  and  finally  all  was  shouting,  uproar,  unbridled 
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admiration,  and  five  hundred  eyes  flashed  as  they  followed 
the  maze  of  his  panting  flight. 

Just  at  the  end,  he  made  a  laughing  catch  at  a  young 
man,  saying  :  '  finish  with  me,  Harry,'  and,  without 
stopping  in  his  career,  dragged  out  the  young  man,  who 
was  an  under-secretary  in  the  Foreign  Office.  But  the 
dance  ended  in  a  fiasco  and  a  general  roar  of  laughter  : 
'  Harry  '  could  not  mate  with  that  tempest,  and  soon  gave 
in ;  but  it  seemed  that  even  that  one  minute's  exertion  was 
too  much  for  his  health :  for  half  an  hour  later  his  head 
fell  upon  his  table,  and  three  days  afterwards  he  bid  adieu  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  bohemian  revels,  and  life  itself,  having 
died  of  one  of  those  maladies  which  contact  with  malignant 
germs  often  produce. 

This,  however,  is  apart  from  the  course  of  our  story, 
which  was  continued  when,  some  time  after  the  alarm 
caused  by  '  Harry's '  sudden  illness,  Alexander's  secretary, 
entering,  whispered  at  his  ear ;  Alexander  at  once  rose,  and 
went  out,  and  soon  afterwards  was  followed  by  his  father, 
who  could  rise  like  a  diver  from  any  depth  of  champagne 
to  instant  sobriety  and  deliberation. 

They  met  in  the  son's  plainly-furnished  room ;  Alexander 
sat  on  his  bed,  and  before  him  stood  a  tall",  red-faced  man, 
with  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Whitechapel  '  bully,' 
though  slightly  better  clad,  and  looking  what  he  was,  a 
being  to  whom  crime  was  a  habit.  This  was  Mike, 
Alexander's  favourite  and  familiar. 

In  nothing  did  Alexander  display  more  ingenuity  than  in 
inventing  names  of  insult  and  mockery  to  lavish  on  this 
being,  his  devoted  slave :  but  at  bottom  he  approved  of 
Mike,  in  whose  presence  his  mouth  was  generally  open  in  a 
laugh. 

'So  the  stoker  won't  tell?'  said  he,  when  Mike  had 
finished  a  long  report. 

'  Says  he  don't  know  as  Barnes  does  hide  anything  on  the 
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engine,'  said  Mike  :  '  and  if  he  did  know,  he'd  not  own  to 
it.  I'll  knife  that  stoker  chap,  you'll  see.' 

« What  for  ?' 

1  What  for  ?     Why,  for  his  cheek ' 

'  You  obscene  badger  !  Hasn't  he  as  much  right  to  live 
as  you,  and  more  ?  Haven't  I  taught  you  that  you  mustn't 
hurt  people,  unless  their  hurt  will  do  some  good  to  yourself 
or  to  me  ?  .  .  .  Sure  the  engine  was  well  searched  ?' 

'  Every  inch  :  got  little  Steve  into  the  manhole,  and  we 
was  at  it  two  hours  as  she  lay  dark  on  the  siding  :  the 
heaters,  the  feed-pump,  every  crack,  the  valve-chest,  every- 
thing, in  short,  we  searched.  I'll  take  my  oath  no  key 
wasn't  there.  Fact  is,  I  suppose,  Barnes  takes  away  the 
key  when  he  leaves  the  engine ' 

Alexander  jumped  up  with  decision,  saying  :  *  well,  we'll 
grasp  the  nettle  with  both  hands.  I'm  thinking,  sir  ' — the 
father  had  just  come  in — *  of  wrecking  Barnes'  train.  It's 
no  use  searching  the  engine  when  he's  not  on  it ' 

Roderick  started,  with  that  impression  of  fear  which  he 
often  could  not  escape  in  the  face  of  his  son's  vast  energy 
and  impassibility  in  crime. 

1  Wrecking  ?'  he  muttered. 

Alexander  took  a  roll  from  his  desk — an  Ordnance  Survey 
map,  too  large  to  be  spread  on  the  desk,  and  spread  it  on 
the  bed,  knelt  before  it,  and  made  Mike  kneel,  too,  showing 
certain  red-ink  marks  which  he  had  made  on  the  Birming- 
ham line. 


XIV 

THE  train  of  which  Barnes  was  captain  ran  out  from 
St.  Pancras  at  11.30  a.m.  on  the  5th  of  March,  due  to 
arrive  in  Birmingham  at  3.12  p.m. 

Never  did  driver  start  with  a  heart  more  eager  to  have 
his  voyage  over  :  for,  a  moment  before  the  start,  looking 
out  for  the  right-away,  he  had  seen  a  passenger — a  girl 
— Lucy — tripping  late  and  flurried  across  the  platform, 
followed  by  a  porter  with  her  box.  As  she  was  being 
hustled  in,  the  signal  came,  and  the  train  went  out  to 
encounter  a  hurricane  of  March-winds,  in  the  teeth  of  which 
it  made  its  way. 

Lucy  was  going  to  fill  a  situation  as  companion  and 
mother's-help  to  a  lady  at  Moseley  :  in  her  flurry  she  had 
not  thought  that  this  might  be  no  other  than  Barnes'  train, 
but  he  had  seen  her  well,  after  losing  her  six  weeks,  and 
his  agitation  may  be  imagined  :  he  proposed  to  himself  to 
flash  to  Edward  at  the  first  stoppage  the  two  glad  words : 
1  Lucy  found,'  and  he  faced  the  winds  of  the  open  country 
with  a  smile  of  anticipation  grown  chronic  on  his  lips. 

That  some  mystery  of  danger  now  infested  his  steps 
Barnes  was  aware :  first,  his  house  had  been  broken  into ; 
then,  one  night,  he  himself  had  been  waylaid  by  three  men 
who  included  tall  Mike,  Alexander's  bully  ;  there  had  been 
a  sharp,  racy  little  ping-pong  of  fisticuffs  among  the  four, 
from  which  Mike  had  carried  away  a  pigeon' s-egg  under  his 
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right  eye,  and  Barnes  still  bore  under  his  left  a  Traumbild 
in  indigo  and  sea-green  lithograph  ;  of  course,  the  assailants 
had  been  under  orders  to  do  him  no  deadly  harm,  for  Barnes, 
it  was  supposed,  carried  in  his  head  the  secret  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  key :  he  had  thus  been  able  to  make  a  nimble 
escape.  Moreover,  his  fireman,  Fred  Richards,  had  been 
approached  and  questioned  in  an  indefinite  way,  with  large 
promises,  about  '  something '  which  Barnes  was  supposed 
to  be  « hiding  in  the  engine.'  Lastly,  Barnes  had  received 
a  letter  containing  the  words  :  '  If  you  want  £"50,000  for 
what  you  hold,  advertise  the  word  "  Yes,"  with  your  name, 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  within  three  days.'  Barnes  very 
much  wanted  £"50,000,  but  did  not  know  what  he  '  held,' 
and  had  advertised  nothing.  He  was  conscious,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  shadow  of  some  mystery  upon  him,  but  little 
dreamed  that  it  would  come  to  meet  him  on  his  very  foot- 
plate. 

His  enemies,  in  the  eagerness  of  their  search,  had  decided 
to  risk  his  life,  precious  as  it  was,  for  the  time  being,  to 
them. 

The  key,  by  the  way,  was  actually  in  that  train  with 
Barnes  that  day,  but  where  no  one  suspected — in  Lucy's 
trunk. 

But  never  into  Barnes'  matter-of-fact  mind  entered  one 
memory  of  the  *  key '  which  he  had  sought,  but  failed  to 
find,  at  the  bidding  of  semi-delirious  Arthur  Hill.  Barnes' 
attention,  for  the  last  month,  had  been  occupied,  not  only 
with  his  usual  tasks,  but  with  the  winding-up  of  Hill's 
affairs,  the  sale  of  furniture  and  pictures  —  except  the 
furniture  of  the  first-floor,  which  Arbos,  the  lodger,  begged 
leave  to  retain  from  the  next  proprietor  of  the  house,  i.e., 
from  Edward,  who  had  bought  it ;  and  in  all  this  Barnes 
had  had  little  help  from  Edward,  who  had  lain  ill  three 
weeks. 

To  these  cares  had  been  added  the  superlative  care  of 
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Lucy's  flight :  the  engine-driver's  mind  was  not  half  enough 
subtle  to  conceive  her  motive,  though  he  surmised  that 
some  love-whim  about  Edward  must  be  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all.  And  she  could  not  be  found,  though  Edward  had 
employed  three  separate  agents  to  seek  her. 

Little  time,  therefore,  had  Barnes  had  up  to  this  day  to 
think  of  the  threat  that  shadowed  him.  Along  his  track 
he  rushes,  secure  and  easy,  now  poking  a  little  about  the 
works,  chewing  something,  now  speaking  a  word  to  Fred 
Richards,  his  mate,  now  with  puckered  outlook  glancing 
abroad  ;  and  close  in  his  ears  brawls  the  hurricane  with  an 
uproar  like  a  constant  noise  of  waters. 

Past  Willesden,  Harrow,  Watford;  now  the  throttle- 
valve  shrieked  the  cry  that  one  of  its  six  counties  was  left 
behind,  and  it  was  no  longer  Middlesex,  but  Herts  :  Hemel 
Hempstead  was  put  behind ;  now  it  was  Beds,  and 
Leighton  Buzzard  went  with  the  rest ;  and  now  the  long 
train  dashed  through  Bletchley  Junction,  and  was  in 
straight  career  for  Wolverton. 

It  was  just  there  that  Barnes  was  aware  of  an  obstruction 
on  the  line  ahead ;  but  it  was  already  so  near  when  he 
noticed  it,  that  he  had  no  time  to  do  anything  effective,  and 
five  seconds  afterwards  the  train  bumped ;  an  exclamation 
of  five  hundred  passengers,  a  series  of  shocks,  followed ; 
and  now  she  had  left  the  rails,  jumped  toward  the  up-line, 
then,  like  madness  at  liberty,  she  ploughed  the  six-foot  way, 
twisted  again  with  a  sort  of  flurry  and  uncertainty  toward 
the  down-line  and  across  it,  leapt  a  low  bank,  and  was 
rushing  across  a  field.  What  made  destruction  seem 
certain  was  the  fact  that  the  train  was  half-enveloped  in 
steam,  fire  and  smoke  proceeding  from  within  the  engine, 
in  which  it  did  not  appear  likely  that  the  driver  and  fireman 
could  still  be  alive  ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  connecting-rods  had 
broken,  the  end  attached  to  the  crank  had  cut  into  the 
plates,  and  through  the  fire-box  and  out  of  the  furnace 
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were  pouring  boiling-water,  live  coals,  cinders,  smoke,  and 
piping  steam.  In  the  midst  of  that  steam  were  Barnes  and 
Fred  Richards,  and  soon  it  was  Barnes  alone :  for  even  as 
he  cried,  « for  God's  sake,  don't  leave  me,  Fred !'  Richards, 
already  crazy  from  the  ordeal  of  fire,  leapt  off  the  hot  foot- 
plate, and  was  afterwards  found  with  both  his  legs  broken. 
It  was  well  now  for  the  five  hundred  souls  in  the  train  that 
a  man  of  iron  was  left  on  the  engine,  for  the  buffers  were 
grating  the  mason  work  of  a  hedge,  and  she  was  heading 
straight  for  a  gut  or  ravine  not  two  hundred  feet  away  ; 
flesh  and  blood  could  hardly  resist  the  temptation  which 
was  now  Barnes'  to  leap  to  any  death  rather  than  the  death 
which  hissed  about  him  ;  but  he  contrived  to  stick  to  it. 
He  had  put  on  his  vacuum  brake,  and  though  at  first  the 
train  seemed  amenable  to  no  restraint,  and  though  at  one 
moment  he  was  dashed  backward  by  a  stroke  from  the 
broken  rod,  she  sheered  the  abyss,  was  run  back  again  to 
the  track,  and  stopped  a  wreck  in  the  cutting  not  far  from 
Stony  Straddon. 

At  once  now  the  heroic  driver  leapt,  and  before  he  had 
staggered  ten  steps,  pell-mell  came  the  passengers  pouring, 
blistered  face,  scorched  skirt,  singed  whisker,  a  deplorable 
human  crew,  burdening  the  air  with  sighs,  cries  of  hysteria, 
moans  of  pain,  faintings  of  collapse,  and  tears  for  tears' 
sake ;  in  one  half  minute  the  metals  and  cutting  were 
strewn  with  them  in  every  grouping  and  posture,  an  alfresco 
hospital-ward,  more  frightened  than  hurt ;  and  upon  them 
blustered  the  March  hurricane,  neither  softer  nor  louder 
because  they  groaned  and  sighed  ;  and  as  to  that  hurried, 
staggering  form  that  went  seeking  by  the  windows,  Lucy 
almost  leapt  down  upon  him,  his  blinded  eyes  saw  her  a 
moment,  his  head  was  on  her  shoulder ;  she  supported  him 
half  a  minute  with  her  left  arm,  staring  wildly  about,  then 
gave  way  and  drooped,  and  they  were  lying  together 
unconscious. 
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A  moment  afterwards,  three  men  who  had  come  with 
bicycles  along  the  footpath  from  Stony  Straddon  yonder 
ahead  were  among  them  ;  they  knew  whom  and  what  they 
wanted,  and  were  instantly  at  work  :  one  was  on  his  knees 
over  Barnes,  busily  rummaging  his  pockets,  shirt,  boots  ; 
two  were  in  the  engine,  busily  rummaging,  and  they  were 
cool,  though  active,  knowing  that  no  one  took  the  least 
notice  of  them  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  they  found  no  Denman 
key,  though  they  would  have  found  it  on  the  track,  if  the 
flames  of  the  burning  carriages  had  spread  backward  to  the 
luggage- van,  in  which  was  Lucy's  trunk  ;  but  that  did  not 
happen :  for  the  group  of  railwaymen,  doctors,  and  con- 
stables, who  were  running  from  Stony  Straddon  with 
ambulances  and  stretchers,  moved  on  the  engine  when  they 
arrived,  and  uncoupled  the  burning  carriages  to  burn  harm- 
lessly away. 

Then  began  the  scene  of  tending  and  inspection,  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  brandy,  and  words  of  cheer,  while  stretcher  after 
stretcher  departed  with  its  burden.  But  no  one  was  fatally 
hurt ;  Lucy's  hair  was  singed  on  the  left  temple,  her  left 
arm  blistered ;  many  had  some  damage,  but  slight,  though 
all,  for  the  moment,  were  nervous  wrecks. 

That  night  George  Barnes  slept  in  the  same  infirmary 
as  Lucy ;  his  nurse  told  him  that  she  was  *  all  right.' 

And  that  night  Britain  rang  with  the  name  of  Barnes. 


XV 

*  No,  Lucy,  no,'  said  Barnes,  '  you've  got  to  come  home 
with  me,  and  there's  no  getting  out  of  it  either.' 

They  were  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  infirmary-grounds,  a 
soft  day  of  Spring,  with  leaves  on  the  trees  and  with  sparrows 
hopping  on  the  gravel-walks ;  Barnes  had  still  a  shade  over 
his  right  eye,  and  dressings  on  his  left  cheek,  but  Lucy  had 
been  well  for  days,  and  had  waited  on  to  see  him. 

She  considered  his  words  gravely,  with  that  little  push 
or  pout  of  her  upper  lip,  and  presently  said  : 

'  I  don't  see  why  I  should  go  to  be  a  pest  to  your  mother, 
George  ;  and  it  will  be  far  better  for  you,  you  know,  if  you 
let  me  go  my  own  way.' 

'No,  Lucy,  it  won't  do,'  he  answered,  'going  among 
strangers  in  this  way,  when  you've  got  your  own ' 

'  Your  mother  is  not  my  own.' 

'  Yes,  she  is,  and  you  know  it,  without  my  saying ;  if 
she's  mine,  she's  yours,  so  it's  no  use  talking.  Besides, 
you  have  ^"634  in  the  bank,  so  there's  no  need  to  go  slaving 
just  yet  awhile :  come  home,  and  then  you'll  have  time 
to  look  round  for  some  painting-work,  if  you  insist  upon 
working  outside.  You  should  never  have  run  away  in  that 
way ' 

*  It  was  partly  for  your  own  sake.' 

4  How's  that,  then?' 

'  Because  it  was.  I  saw  you  were  unhappy,  and  would 
[95  ] 
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continue  to  be  as  long  as  you  kept  seeing  me,  knowing  all 
the  time  that  I  belonged  to  someone.' 

'  Well,  that's  where  you  are  wrong,  then  :  I  wasn't  un- 
happy, for  the  simple  reason  that  I  did  see  you  ;  and  as  to 
your  belonging  to  someone  else,  that's  as  it  should  be,  too. 
But  that  was  like  your  good  heart,  Lucy,  to  go  away, 
thinking  to  save  me  a  bit  of  pain.' 

*  Oh,  you  were  not  the  principal  cause,  of  course,'  she 
said,  gazing  away  from  him  ;  and  the  '  of  course  '  hurt  him. 

'  Ah,  I've  often  wondered  just  what  was  in  your  mind,' 
said  he. 

'  Well,  it  doesn't  matter  what  was  or  wasn't.  P'raps  he 
doesn't  know  either,  or  care.  People  in  his  class  don't 
allow  themselves  to  worry  too  much,  they  say.' 

'  P'raps  who  doesn't  care  ?  Mr.  Edward  ?  It  only  put 
him  in  his  bed  three  weeks,  that's  all,  your  going.' 

'  Did  it  ?'  she  asked,  smiling  to  herself,  breathing  quicker, 
tearing  some  daffodils  to  pieces. 

'  It  did,'  said  Barnes. 

'  What  made  him  want  to  buy  the  house  ?' 

'  Well,  he  didn't  say,  but  no  doubt  he  didn't  want  it 
to  pass  into  the  hand  of  strangers  after  you  had  passed  your 
life  in  it.  I  met  him  there  two  nights  watching  the  old 
place  from  the  street.' 

*  Did  you  ?' 
«  I  did.' 

1  WThat  does  he  think  about  father  now  ?' 

1  What  about  ?' 

'  Does  he  think  that  father  had  a  hand  in — what  happened 
about  my  mother  ?' 

'  No,  look  here,  Lucy,  I'm  not  going  to  talk  about  that.' 

Barnes  could  not  truthfully  say  that  Edward  did  not 
suspect  Hill ;  and  Lucy  immediately  understood,  saying 
rather  acidly : 

'  Well,  I  suppose  we  are  all  murderers  and  queer  people. 
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I  wonder  if  none  of  his  splendid  ancestors  ever  did  any 
wrong  ?' 

(This,  by  the  way,  was  a  pertinent  question  :  for  Colonel 
Denman,  one  way  or  another,  had  murdered  at  least  fifteen 
thousand  Bengalees  in  the  amassing  of  that  hoard  which 
lay  in  the  Denman  vaults.) 

'  Well,  that's  as  it  may  be,'  said  Barnes  :  '  but  I  take  it, 
Lucy,  that  that's  settled  between  us  now — you'll  come 
home  to  mother.' 

'  I'd  prefer   not  to   be   in  London,  really.     But  I  will, 
George,  as  you  want  me  to.' 
'  That's  one  for  me,  then  !'  cried  Barnes. 
'  Yes,  that's  one  for  you  :  you've  had  a  lot  to  put  up 
with  from  me,  haven't  you  ?  and  borne  it  without  a  word 
of  reproach,  like  a  true  friend.     You  mustn't  think  that 
I've  been  so  blind  as  not  to  see  and  feel.     And  if  I  can  do 
anything   to   please   you   now,  that  would   not   be   much 
to  do.' 

'  That's  all  right,  then.  I  don't  see  why  we  should  not 
go  to-morrow  either.  Personally  I  feel  as  right  as  a 
fiddle.' 

'  But,  George,  on  one  condition  :  Edward  is  never  to 
know  where  I  am.  You  are  never  to  give  him  one  hint  or 
whisper  that  you  have  seen  me  :  that's  why  I  gave  my 
name  as  "Alice"  after  the  accident,  fearing  he  should  see 
it  in  the  papers.  Promise  me  this  formally  and  solemnly, 
George  ;  and  then  I  will.' 

'  Well,  this  is  beyond  me,'  said  Barnes.     '  Why  so  ?' 
'  That's   my   business.     In   fact,    I'd   rather   not   be   in 
London   at   all.      If    I    saw   him,   it   would    be — terrible. 
Understand  what  I  say,  George,  and  promise  me.' 

*  Well,  then,  since  it  is  your  wish,  I  promise,'  said  he, 
his  human  nature  by  no  means  discontent,  in  spite  of  his 
loyalty,  that  it  was  her  wish.  The  thought  of  having  her 
always  in  his  house — in  whatever  relation,  as  sweetheart, 
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sister,  wife,  or  friend — of  knowing  her,  when  he  was  away 
across-country,  shut  in  there  behind  his  door,  his  prize  and 
secret  hoard — warmed  his  bosom  with  exultation  ;  he  took 
up  her  rather  transparent  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 
murmuring  :  '  God  bless  you.' 

They  sat  silent  till  she  said,  suddenly : 

*  Show  me  this  morning's  letters,'  and  dived  her  hand 
into  his  bulging  pocket,  for  still  each  morning  came  the 
letters  with  their  '  bravos,'  the  batch  on  the  first  day  after 
the  famous  ride  amounting  to  hundreds,  not  only  Royalty, 
but  even  his  own  company,  and  his  club,  having  united  to 
honour  him. 

'What  I  want  to  know,'  said  Lucy  over  one  of  the 
letters,  *  is  how  such  a  thing  could  come  about  ?  Nobody 
seems  to  know ' 

'  Well,  there  may  be  more  in  that  thing  than  meets  the 
eye,'  said  Barnes,  frowning  at  his  nails  :  '  myself,  I  don't 

consider Hallo,  nurse,  so  you  still  persist  in  treating 

me  like  a  sick  man  and  a  king  rolled  in  one  ?  I  shall  begin 
to  feel  like  the  proverbial  frog  with  conceit,  if  I  don't  look 
out.  Well,  I'll  take  it  this  time ' 

A  nurse,  all  smiles,  stood  before  him  with  egg-and-milk  : 
for  Barnes,  so  long  as  he  remained,  was  the  central  fact  of 
the  infirmary,  and  was  pampered  like  that  duke  who  falls 
asleep  while  making  a  speech. 

The  next  evening  when  he  and  Lucy  were  driving  toward 
Maida  Vale  through  a  muggy,  misty  London  which  made 
her  cough,  her  trunk  on  the  top  of  the  cab,  they  saw  his 
name  at  several  shop-doors  on  placards  :  *  Barnes  Returns 
to  London  To-day,'  *  Barnes  All  Right  Again,'  etc. ;  and 
Lucy,  smiling  up  into  his  face,  letting  her  palm  rest  on  his 
thick  hand,  said : 

*  I  look  upon  you,  Georgie,  like  how  that  father  in  the 
parable  looked  upon  the  elder  of  his  two  sons,  when  he  said 
to  him,  "  thou  art  always  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have 
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is  thine  ";  he  liked  the  naughty  one  the  best,  that's  true  : 
but  he  loved  the  good  one  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  just  as 
much.' 

And  Barnes,  tasting  his  reward,  with  a  thrill  of  hope 
intense  as  a  pain,  said  : 

'  Thank  you,  dear  heart,  for  saying  that.' 
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No.  7,  DYNE  STREET,  where  Barnes  lived,  not  far  from  the 
L.  and  N.W.  Kilburn  Station,  was  a  two-storied  little  place 
in  yellow  brick,  with  an  oriel  on  the  ground  floor  and  one 
window  on  the  first,  but  looking  dainty  and  bridal  with  its 
snow-white  display  of  curtains,  and  its  window-garden. 
What  made  it  rather  mean  was  its  lack  of  individuality, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  British  fact  that  all  the  other 
houses,  which  ran  continuous  with  it  like  waves,  were 
exactly  like  it — the  same  stained-glass  doors,  oriels,  little 
front-garden  with  an  oval  plot,  yellow  brick,  and  curtains : 
so  that  they  resembled  bobbies  on  the  march,  not  so  many 
persons,  but  a  row  in  blue. 

Lucy  occupied  the  state  bedroom  in  front,  Mrs.  Barnes 
that  at  the  back ;  Barnes  usually  slept  on  a  sofa  below. 

He  had  a  serious  talk  with  his  mother  that  first  night  of 
the  Coming,  saying : 

*  What  we've  got  to  remember,  mother,  is  that  Lucy  is  a 
young  girl,  and  wants  a  bit  of  amusement.  Lord's  sake, 
don't  let  her  mope  :  if  you  see  her  looking  dull,  propose  to 
her  to  go  out,  and  go  with  her — plenty  of  places  to  go  to, 
and  as  for  the  money,  don't  be  afraid,  I've  got  a  few  pounds 
saved  up,  and  it  looks  now  as  if  I'm  going  to  have  still 
more.  And,  of  course,  you  won't  worry  her  about  any 
more  housework  than  will  just  amuse  her ' 

'I'd  put  her  in  a  glass-case  at  once,  and  be  done,'  said 
[  ioo] 
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dry,  lean,  neat  Mrs.  Barnes,  just  touched  with  jealousy, 
though  secretly  fond  of  Lucy  :  *  take  care  you're  not  cutting 
a  stick  to  beat  your  own  back,  Garge.' 

'  Now,  mother,  is  that  the  way  to  talk  of  her,  now  ?' 

'  Oh,  well,  I've  got  nothing  to  say  about  it.  When  a 
young  man's  in  love,  you  may  as  well  tahlk  to  dough  that 
won't  raise  as  waste  your  breath.  .  .  .  But  after  the  way 
that  young  woman's  treated  you,  you  don't  show  much 
proper  pride,  I'm  sure,  hankering  after  her ' 

'  Who's  hankering  after  her  ?'  said  Barnes  sharply  :  'not 
me!' 

'  Yes,  that's  what  you  say,  Garge,  but  I  know  what  a 
young  man  is.  A  burnt  child  should  dread  the  fire,  but 
you're  only  exposing  yourself  to  more  misery,  having  her 
here.  You  know  very  well  that  the  young  woman  isn't 
fond  of  you ' 

'  She  is,  mother,  I'm  proud  to  say ;  but  if  she's  fonder 
still  of  a  better  man  than  me,  that  only  shows  her  good 
taste.' 

'  And  who's  a  better  man  than  you,  if  it  comes  to  that  ? 
with  your  name  in  everybody's  mouth  and  in  all  the  news- 
papers ?  Believe  me,  I  don't  know  where  the  lad  got  the 
nerve — look  at  him—  She  smiled  up  into  his  face. 

*  Well,  that's  neither  here  nor  there,'  said  Barnes  :  *  but 
the  point  is,  mother,  not  how  she  has  treated  me,  or  whether 
she  is  or  isn't  fond  of  me,  but  how  I  and  you  are  to  treat 
her,  and  how  fond  we  are  of  her.  She  hasn't  got  any  father 
nor  mother — alone  in  the  world — and  something  or  other 
lately  has  been  at  the  lass  and  hit  her  hard,  I  tell  you,  for 
I've  seen  it,  and  known  it,  and  couldn't  do  anything.  No, 
we've  just  got  to  be  everything  to  her,  mother — father, 
mother,  brother  :  if  you  don't  love  her  for  her  own  sake, 
you  must  for  mine,  for  I  do,  by  George,  I'm  made  that  way, 
and  there's  no  getting  out  of  it  either,  if  I  wanted  to.  So 
give  us  a  kiss  now,  and  promise,  mother,  will  you  ?' 
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*  Of  course  I  promise,  lad,'  she  murmured,  holding  his 
head  to  kiss  him  :  '  don't  I  love  her,  too  ?     You  must  cheer 
up,  and  may  be  it'll  all  come  right  in  the  end ' 

At  this  point  in  came  Lucy,  smiling,  and  '  Oh,  the  pretty 
silk  blouse !'  cried  Mrs.  Barnes,  going  to  kiss  her  on  the 
cheek,  Lucy  having  put  on  a  pleated  cream  blouse  with 
high  collar,  always  a  little  prone  to  smartness  and  vanities. 

She  glanced  round  the  '  drawing-room,'  the  centre  of  her 
new  home — that  tiny  room,  crowded  with  a  multitude  of 
little  cheap  objects,  so  different  from  the  old  Wardour 
Street  room,  where  the  objects  were  few,  old  and  precious. 
But,  always  inclined  to  be  light-hearted,  Lucy  was  now 
specially  resolved  to  be  happy,  and  said  :  '  well,  I'm  glad 
now,  George,  that  I  took  your  advice,  and  I  thank  you  very 
much,  Mrs.  Barnes,  for  your  goodness — oh,  what  a  lot  of 
bluebells  for  this  time  of  year  !  I  love  flowers,  and  I  will 
take  charge  of  the  garden,  if  you  will  let  me ' 

'  You  are  to  do  just  whatever  pleases  you,  my  dear,'  said 
Mrs.  Barnes  ;  '  this  is  to  be  your  place,  and  me  and  my 
Garge  your  servants.' 

'  Oh,  dear,'  laughed  Lucy,  '  that  will  be  too  much  !' 

*  Come  along,  both  of  you,  you  must  be  famished,'  said 
Mrs.  Barnes,  and  bustled  them  in  to  supper. 

Mrs.  Barnes  was  a  great  one  for  housekeeping,  made  her 
own  bread,  cider,  hams,  and  in  a  very  few  days  Lucy,  too, 
was  caught  in  the  interest  of  this  minute  and  industrious 
thrift.  She  became  Mrs.  Barnes'  constant  aide-de-camp, 
careful  always  to  be  a  learner,  never  a  teacher,  lest  she 
should  hurt  the  old  lady  in  her  tenderest  nerve  of  pride,  and 
pulled-up  sleeves  became  the  order  of  the  day ;  if  Lucy 
painted  a  rose  or  a  head  in  sepia  or  water-colours,  then  was 
Mrs.  Barnes'  turn  for  admiration  ;  and  every  day  something 
happened  to  cement  their  friendship.  In  the  kitchen  Lucy 
got  into  the  way  of  suggesting  surprises  against  Barnes' 
home-coming  :  it  was  discovered  that  Barnes  had  a  passion 
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for  a  dish  called  '  trifle ' — '  no  trifle  in  the  cahst,'  said  Mrs. 
Barnes  in  her  broadest  Gloucestershire — and  thrice  Barnes 
on  his  return  found  the  costly  mass,  and  on  the  faces  of  his 
womenfolk  significant  smiles. 

The  thought  passed  through  Mrs.  Barnes'  head  :  '  perhaps 
she  means  to  have  him,  after  ahl,'  so  constant  did  this 
attention  of  Lucy  to  Barnes'  little  tastes  become  :  *  but  she 
isn't  close  enough  with  the  money  for  my  Garge,'  added  the 
old  lady,  ' not  by  a  lang  ways.  It's  ahl  accarding  to  the 
bringing-up,  you  see.  These  town-bred  girls,  they  aren't 
cut  out  for  wives.  And  this  wan  hasn't  that  over-much 
stamina,  too,  and'll  never  make  old  bones,  I'm  thinking.  It's 
the  chest  with  her  .  .  .  weak,  weak.  .  .  .' 

The  fact,  however,  remained,  and  was  pleasant  to  her 
fancy,  that  Lucy  seemed  to  study  Barnes.  For  most  potent 
is  the  influence  of  mere  proximity,  and  if  one  would  be  loved, 
say  the  French,  soyez  la — be  there  !  Indeed,  between  every 
two,  if  they  only  meet  daily,  a  relation  will  surely  ripen,  so 
fertile  is  God,  the  Nurse  of  mustard-seeds,  and  Fosterer  of 
every  root  and  tiniest  filament. 

'  I  shall  call  you  "  mother,"  '  said  Lucy  one  day, '  if  I  may. 
I  never  called — anyone — that  before.' 

It  was  at  the  Zoo,  where  they  two  went  on  Easter 
Monday  :  for  Mrs.  Barnes  did  not  forget  her  son's  injunc- 
tion that  Lucy  was  to  'enjoy  herself,'  and  Lucy,  a  con- 
firmed Cockney,  fond  of  '  fun,'  was  seldom  backward.  At 
that  proposition  in  the  crowded  lions' -house  to  be  called 
*  mother,'  Mrs.  Barnes  had  a  glad  thrill,  and  her  hard, 
nervous  fingers  pressed  Lucy's  tightly. 

But  one  night  in  May  there  was  a  break  in  the  even  flow 
of  things.  It  was  at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  in  which 
Lucy  had  once  served  behind  the  circle-bar,  and  she  and 
Barnes  were  in  the  pit ;  but  during  the  first  act,  while  the 
lights  were  low,  Barnes  saw  her  uneasy,  awkward,  pale  and 
flushing,  and  presently  she  whispered:  'Take  me  out, 
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George  ;  I  am  not  feeling  well.'  They  made  their  way  out, 
and  no  word  of  explanation  was  uttered  ;  but  Barnes  knew 
that  Edward  had  entered  a  first-tier  box  with  two  ladies, 
one  of  them  a  stout,  proud  woman,  his  mother. 

The  next  day  Lucy  was  really  unwell,  did  no  work,  but 
sat  shawled  and  silent  over  a  fire,  with  frequent  coughings. 
Even  when  Barnes  came  home  she  made  no  pretence  of 
throwing  off  her  gloom,  hardly  seeming  to  notice  him.  But 
the  day  following  something  threw  her  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
and  soon  she  was  her  cheerful  self  again. 

Something  of  the  same  mood  overtook  her  another  day 
in  the  same  month  when  one  morning  she  took  in  a  letter 
for  Barnes  with  the  Denman  crest  of  lvaleo  quia  vigilo.' 
Barnes,  seeing  that  she  knew  whence  it  came,  purposely 
left  it  open  on  the  parlour  mantel-piece  ;  and  when  he  was 
gone,  she  read : 

1  MY  DEAR  GEORGE  BARNES, 

*  Why  have  you  given  me  up  for  three  weeks  ?  I 
assume  that  you  have  no  news,  but  pray  come  in  one  evening 
soon  that  we  may  see  each  other. 

'  Your  very  sincere 

*  EDWARD  DENMAN/ 

Lucy  watched  anxiously  during  the  next  evenings  for  the 
going  out  of  Barnes,  terrified  at  that  meeting,  lest  some- 
thing in  Barnes'  manner  might  give  some  hint  to  Edward 
that  he  knew  her  whereabouts.  On  the  night  when  he 
went  she  sat  up  till  he  returned,  and  her  wide  eyes  questioned 
him  ;  he  said  nothing,  but  his  manner  reassured  her,  and 
soon  she  was  as  before. 

The  box-borders  at  the  garden-railing  were  in  full  leaf, 
the  garden-plot  an  oval  of  hyacinths,  and  June  in  maturity, 
when  she  sat  one  evening  in  the  back-yard,  and  Barnes 
with  her,  she  in  a  cane  lounge  under  the  plane-tree  there, 
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her  head  reclined  with  closed  eyes,  he  on  a  camp-stool  near, 
leaning  forward  in  his  waistcoat  and  low-peaked  working- 
cap.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock,  twilight  just  merging  into 
night,  and  a  full  moon  abroad  in  the  sky.  He  had  said 
to  her : 

1  It's  getting  a  bit  chilly  now,  Lucy  ;  p'raps  you'd  better 
be  getting  in,  or  shall  I  bring  you  your  hat  and  shawl  ?' 

For  answer  she  put  her  hand  upon  his,  saying  dreamily, 
still  with  her  eyes  closed  : 

*  You  are  too  fond  of  me,  Geoige— a  lot  more  than   I 
deserve,  and  I'm   prouder  of  it  than  you  think,  perhaps. 
There's  nobody  in  the  world  that  I  have  a  higher  opinion  of 
than  you,  or  believe  so  much  in,  or  cling  more  to.     That  is 
the  truth  :  so  if  you  still  want  what  you  wanted  before,  as  I 
know  you  do,  there  is  no  reason — there  never  can  be  any 
reason — why  I  should  not  do  all  I  can  to  make  you  happy, 
dear.' 

Barnes  on  his  knees  pressed  his  lips  to  her  hand.  Tears 
came  to  his  eyes,  but  did  not  drop. 

'  Are  you  happy  now  ?'  she  asked,  smiling  upon  him. 
He  kissed  all  over  her  face. 

*  Go  and  tell  mother,'  she  said,  '  and  then  come  and  let 
me  hear  how  she  takes  it.'     She  wanted  to  hear  of  the  old 
woman's  pleasure,  and  pushed  him. 

And  going  in,  rather  trembling,  he  said  to  his  mother : 
'  well,  mother,  it's  all  over.' 

She  could  just  detect  a  break  of  strong  emotion  in  his 
voice,  saw  his  swollen  throat,  and  understood. 

«  Has  she ?' 

'  She  has,  mother.' 

'  God  bless  you  both,  lad  ' — she  put  her  lips  on  his  brow. 

After  supper  that  night  Lucy  went  out  alone  ;  she  wished, 
she  said,  to  go  alone — only  for  a  walk :  and  with  her  she 
secretly  took  the  keys  of  the  Wardour  Street  house,  which 
Barnes  still  kept,  though  Edward  had  bought  the  house. 
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She  was  going  to  give  herself  the  gloomy  luxury  of 
watching  for  the  very  last  time  the  old  place,  the  place  of 
her  meeting  with  Edward,  to  sit  again  where  he  had  sat, 
and  see  him  come,  and  hear  him  talk,  in  fancy.  That  night, 
once  more,  for  an  hour,  she  would  be  his  :  on  the  morrow 
and  for  ever  Barnes'. 


XVII 

THE  solitary  cab-drive  of  Lucy's  down  Maida  Vale  and 
Oxford  Street  to  Wardour  Street  on  the  evening  of  her 
new-engagement  to  Barnes  reminds  me  that  I  should  have 
gone  back  two  days  earlier  to  narrate  what  really  happened, 
and  I  should  have  been  at  the  Regent's  Park  Palace,  rather 
than  at  the  cottage  in  Dyne  Street. 

Two  nights,  therefore,  before  the  new- engagement,  Alex- 
ander, who  had  the  habit  of  turning  night  into  day,  paced 
his  two  rooms  in  the  palace  till  nearly  morning.  There 
was  an  inner  room  with  the  iron  bedstead  ;  an  outer  with  a 
desk,  round-table,  divan  ;  and  a  vestibule  or  hall,  whose 
door  shut  the  whole  into  a  sort  of  little  flat — all  very 
ordinary,  save  the  green  Turkey  carpet  thick  as  moss,  and 
the  two  censer-lamps,  which  diffused  the  coloured  glamours 
affected  by  the  occupant  of  the  rooms. 

At  the  round-table  sat  five  men,  over  whose  shoulders 
Alexander  sometimes  stopped  his  pacing  to  look,  or  else  sat 
with  them,  partaking  in  their  occupation.  He  was  in  good 
humour,  smiling,  talking,  and  quite  chez  lui  in  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  while  they,  too,  chattered,  laughed, 
drank  and  smoked,  though  the  principal  business  evidently 
was  to  think.  Everyone  had  pencil  in  hand,  and  paper 
before  him,  scribbling  figures,  drawing  geometrical  lines,  or 
writing  couplets  of  poetry. 

The  five  guests  consisted  of  two  Government  cipher- 
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experts,  a  mathematician  of  some  fame,  a  poor  poet,  and  a 
lordling-journalist,  quick  and  brainy:  all  young;  and  all 
engaged  in  solving  puzzles  and  conundrums  which  Alex- 
ander set  them. 

This  vast  spirit,  who  knew  neither  fatigue,  nor  rest,  nor 
fear  in  his  hunger  for  greatness,  had  nevertheless  a  weak- 
ness for  gathering  suchlike  people  about  him,  and  in  this 
innocent  way  often  spent  those  of  his  nights  which  were 
not  spent  in  orgies  and  grotesque  devilries.  For  every  kind 
of  puzzle,  of  trick,  of  secret  relation  between  things,  of 
punning  verse,  of  parodies,  paradoxes  and  witty  proverbs 
he  had  a  perfect  mania,  and  would  shower  rich  presents 
upon  whoever  chanced  to  please  him  by  an  ingenious 
solution.  He  himself  had  a  surprising  knack  both  in 
inventing  and  disentangling  such  things,  had  made  a 
semi -public  offer  to  forfeit  £1,000  to  whoever  could 
invent  a  puzzle  which  he,  in  one  week,  would  fail  to  solve  : 
and  the  attempts  to  defeat  him  had  failed.  Two  Latin 
quatrains  in  his  writing  are  actually  now  in  the  possession 
of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  both  exquisitely  witty  and 
finished,  though  offensively  ribald. 

To  and  fro,  then,  he  paces  with  comment,  jibe  and  hint, 
though  his  smile  is  rather  that  of  the  Spartan  boy  whose 
vitals,  while  he  smiled,  a  wolf  tore  under  his  clothes,  for  at 
the  age  of  thirty-four  Alexander  was  already  reaping  the 
harvest  of  his  atrocious  life  in  a  disease  which  secretly 
tortured  him,  though  his  stern  will  permitted  hardly  a  hint 
of  it  to  appear  on  his  face. 

This  odd  seance  of  wits  goes  on  till  morning,  no  one 
noticing  the  passage  of  time  in  their  absorption,  till  there 
comes  a  knock,  the  man-in-waiting  in  the  vestibule  opens, 
and  hands  Alexander  an  envelope.  It  is  a  cipher-telegram 
from  his  father,  at  present  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

As  Alexander  reads  it,  his  eyebrows  heave,  his  eyes  peer 
narrow  as  though  they  hiss,  there  is  a  change  in  his  pace 
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and  gait,  a  certain  straddle  of  the  legs,  and  his  lips  mutter 
the  words :  '  all  right :  when  the  door  won't  open,  try  the 
window.  .  .  .' 

In  another  minute  he  has  waved  away  puzzles  and  play, 
with  '  Good-bye,  boys,  I  feel  sleepy.  .  .  .'  But  he  does  not 
go  to  bed,  nor  will  go  all  that  day :  the  moment  he  is  alone, 
he  sits  to  the  desk  and  writes  letter  after  letter,  the  first  of 
them  being  to  his  sister,  Rosamond,  Duchess  of  Sayce,  begin- 
ning: 'Most  noble  and  very  dear  Sister';  in  that  letter  he 
promises  her  both  a  husband,  and  a  vengeance  upon  that 
husband  :  for  she  has  craved  this  vengeance  at  his  hands ; 
and  he  tells  her  to  hasten  at  once  to  town,  and  at  what  hour 
he  will  see  her. 

He  knows  that  Rosamond  has  not  forgiven  Edward  for 
throwing  her  over ;  and,  being  ever  a  master  in  the  use  of 
the  passions  of  others  towards  his  own  ends,  he  promises 
her  Edward's  submission  and  full  reparation :  he  shall  be 
her  husband,  willy-nilly — vengeance  the  first ;  but  not  for 
long — vengeance  complete.  He  knows  that  she  will  think 
that  his  motive  is  to  avenge  her,  and  will  implicitly  now 
follow  his  directions ;  but  his  real  motive  and  spur  is 
contained  in  that  cipher-telegram  from  his  father,  which 
tells  of  a  pressing  need  for  a  great  bulk  of  treasure. 

Up  to  now  the  Hagens  had  not  acquired  those  colossal 
revenues  amassed  by  two  or  three  of  the  great  European 
families  of  schemers  whose  names  are  in  everyone's  mouth. 
This  had  not  been  precisely  the  Hagens'  aim,  which  was 
rather  to  become  the  governors  of  the  world  by  working 
the  scions  of  the  family  up  and  up,  to  the  principal  thrones 
of  Europe  eventually,  by  means  of  a  system  of  marriages 
and  intrigue  tempered  by  assassination.  Power  rather  than 
wealth  had  been  the  watchword:  and  considerable  so  far 
had  been  their  success,  for  in  the  inner  working  of  the 
wheels  of  European  polity  it  was  known  that  a  new  power 
had  now  to  be  reckoned  with.  Hagens  were  everywhere, 
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in  the  highest  places  of  diplomacy,  statecraft,  finance,  and 
it  was  a  common  saying  in  the  clubs  that  Alexander  could 
more  influence  the  course  of  events  than  the  Czar.  We 
know  that  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  the  growth  of 
science,  the  multiplication  of  facilities,  affords  a  rich  soil  for 
such  monstrous  growths,  nor  need  we  look  long  around  us 
to  see  them. 

But  wealth,  too,  is  power,  and  more  than  once  in  their 
single-minded  pursuit  of  power  for  its  own  sake,  the 
Hagens,  whose  prodigal  gifts  to  charities,  hospitals,  etc., 
attracted  the  wonder  of  the  world,  had  found  themselves 
pulled  up  sharp  and  short  by  the  fact  of  an  empty  treasury 
and  a  strained  credit. 

The  fifteen  millions  locked  in  its  unknown  nook  in  the 
Denman  vaults  was,  therefore,  something  to  them.  To 
take  it  they  would  gladly  have  destroyed  more  men  than 
Colonel  Denman  had  destroyed  to  get  it. 

After  the  failure  of  Alexander's  outrage  upon  Barnes' 
train,  their  minds  had,  of  course,  sharply  reverted  to 
marriage  with  Edward :  only  this  was  left,  for  where  the 
key  was  now  to  be  sought  could  not  be  conceived ;  the 
present  opinion  was  that  Barnes  had  never  had  it,  but  must 
have  been  in  the  Hills'  garden  for  some  other  reason  when 
seen  digging  there  by  Arbos ;  nor  did  they  think  at  all 
of  Lucy  in  connection  with  the  key:  for  Alexander's  eye 
for  character  had  read  truth  in  her  protestation  to  him  that 
night  in  the  palace-chapel  that  she  knew  nothing  of  any 
key.  After  the  train-outrage,  therefore,  his  hope  of  ever 
finding  the  key  almost  died,  and  there  remained  only  the 
Denman  marriage  as  a  means  of  touching  the  hoard. 

Nothing,  however,  had  been  done  during  the  three  months 
since  the  train-outrage:  for  Alexander,  rightly  supposing 
that  Edward  had  broken  with  Rosamond  through  some 
love-accident,  gave  him  time  to  recover  of  it,  watching, 
meantime,  that  Edward  did  not  marry,  and  flattering  the 
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younger  man  with  a  considerable  show  of  chumship,  so 
that  during  those  months  Edward  several  times  found 
himself  in  that  inner  sanctum  in  the  palace,  where  so  few 
could  penetrate. 

Alexander  Hagen  would  sometimes  cover  up  his  motives 
with  a  fabric  of  hypocrisy  really  as  elaborate  as  a  cathedral, 
going  out  of  his  way  with  inconceivable  superfluousness  of 
detail,  piling  proof  on  proof,  to  reassure,  and  convince  of 
his  friendship  those  whom  he  was  about  to  destroy.  His 
very  reproach  to  Edward  for  throwing  over  Rosamond  was 
intended  to  convince  Edward,  and  did  convince  him,  that 
all  was  ten  times  forgiven,  that  the  matter  was  dropped  for 
ever  and  a  day,  and  would  only  serve  to  make  fonder  the 
personal  comradeship  between  Edward  and  Alexander. 

But  the  very  day  of  the  father's  telegram  from  St.  Peters- 
burg new  action  began  :  for  Alexander  acted  with  an  eye 
fixed  on  the  clock  when  it  was  a  question  of  action. 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  day  Desborough  Hagen,  a  young 
viveuv  of  nineteen,  given  for  the  present  to  polo  and  dining, 
called  upon  Edward  in  his  chambers. 

Then  what  happened  happened  in  a  series  of  rapid  moves : 
by  three  Edward  was  closeted  with  Alexander  at  the  palace. 

Alexander  said  that  he  had  received  a  letter  of  despair 
from  the  Duchess,  declaring  that  after  months  of  self- 
repression  she  had  had  to  admit  to  herself  that  she  could 
never  unite  herself  to  another  than  Edward. 

That  a  Hagen  should  thus  frankly  woo  a  man  to  marry 
his  sister  was  nothing  odd,  but  quite  in  a  line  with  their  in- 
delicate arrogance.  Royalty  always  *  proposes,'  and  Edward 
felt  no  surprise  in  the  midst  of  his  excruciating  awkwardness. 

'  I  take  it,'  said  Alexander,  <  that  the  obstacle  which 
separated  you  and  the  Duchess  before — and  God  forbid, 
God  forbid,  Edward,  that  I  should  think  you  capable  of 
urging  it,  if  it  had  not  been  an  insuperable  one — but  that 
obstacle  by  this  time  no  longer  exists,  surely.' 
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'Not  in  fact,  no,'  said  Edward  (meaning  that  Lucy  was 
lost  to  him),  '  but  still,  perhaps,  in  sentiment.' 

'  "  Sentiment  "  is  good  !'  laughed  Alexander  :  '  sentiment 
is  the  climate  of  the  mind,  boy,  and  changes  four  times  a 
year.  .  .  .  But  I  didn't  want,  or  expect,  you  to  come  to 
any  decision  now  :  all  I  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  our  friend- 
ship, is  to  think  it  over,  and  let  me  hear  from  your  own  lips 
to-morrow  evening  at  eight.' 

The  next  evening  at  eight,  accordingly,  Edward  was 
again  at  the  palace,  but  what  was  his  surprise,  confusion, 
dismay,  to  find  himself  ushered  into  a  family-council  of 
Hagens,  including  the  Duchess  herself,  and  his  own  mother, 
who  was  keenly  ambitious  of  this  union,  and  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  at  that  moment  in  a  country-house  in 
Bucks. 

In  this  almost  public  assembly  Alexander  at  once  began 
to  discuss  the  marriage,  standing,  making  a  set  speech. 
Whatever  decision  Edward  may  have  come  to  was  now,  of 
course,  of  no  importance  :  his  mind  was  simply  coerced  into 
consent  by  the  mental  weight  of  those  present.  He  pro- 
fessed himself  delighted  at  the  renewed  honour  done  him, 
was  kissed  by  his  mother,  kissed  the  Duchess'  hand,  and 
did  not  see  the  mortal  meaning  of  her  sullen  glance  at  his 
bent  head. 

He  did  not  stay  long  :  by  nine  he  was  on  his  way  home, 
an  engaged  man,  walking  with  now  a  little  shrug,  now  a 
smile,  feeling  rather  like  one  who  has  been  drugged  and 
outraged,  but  not  much  caring :  caring  much  for  nothing, 
because  Lucy  had  left  his  world  empty. 

It  was  his  habit,  sometimes,  in  the  evening,  to  go  and 
look  at  the  Wardour  Street  house,  and  picture  her  again  at 
the  easel  with  her  rough  whirl  of  golden  hair,  and  smell 
again  in  fancy  that  odour  of  mastic  which  was  part  of  her. 
He  had  bought  the  house  and  half  the  pictures — all  of  her 
that  he  could  still  retain. 
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But  now,  walking  along  Oxford  Street,  he  resolved  to  go 
there  no  more ;  being  in  this  engagement  with  Rosamond, 
it  was  now  his  business  more  or  less  to  live  up  to  it ;  Lucy 
was  gone :  and  undoubtedly,  all  things  considered,  it  was 
well  so :  his  duty,  his  interest,  was  to  forget.  Only  this 
last  night  he  would  indulge  himself  with  dreams :  and  he 
turned  down  from  Oxford  Street. 

I  think  that  I  have  said  that  it  was  a  moonlit  night — the 
night  of  Lucy's  re-engagement  with  Barnes  in  the  back- 
garden  at  Dyne  Street  under  the  plane-tree,  the  night  when 
she,  too,  came  to  see  her  old  home  :  and  Edward  had  not 
gone  far  down  Wardour  Street,  when  he  saw  someone 
standing  over  the  area-grating,  looking  in  at  the  oriel — 
someone  in  mourning,  with  a  large  Gainsborough  hat,  and 
a  pale  face  ;  he  stopped  a  moment  and  peered ;  then,  prowl- 
ing, bent,  soft,  but  swift,  he  went,  was  behind  her  before 
she  knew  of  his  presence,  and  at  her  ear  whispered  one 
crazy  word  :  *  Lucy.' 


XVIII 

LUCY  started  back  with  an  affrighted  appeal  in  her  eyes  ;  in 
her  heart,  like  a  stab,  was  a  thought  of  Barnes  and  of 
Mrs.  Barnes. 

They  stared  at  each  other,  silent,  panting. 

Hanging  in  her  hand  was  the  bunch  of  keys,  and  Edward 
saw  them.  '  Come,'  he  whispered  wildly,  and  drawing  her 
by  that  hand,  the  keys  still  in  it,  his  own  trembling,  he  got 
the  shop-door  open.  She  followed  him,  hanging  backward, 
half-reluctant,  all  bloodless  about  the  nose  and  eyelids,  with 
gaping  nostrils.  In  they  went,  down  the  passage  between 
the  pictures  which  still  remained,  into  the  inner  room. 
Lucy  had  brought  matches,  but  none  was  struck  ;  there, 
breast  strained  to  breast,  lip  whispering  to  lip,  they  stood, 
a  stare  in  their  eyes. 

*  Say,  swear,  that  you  will  never  leave  me  again ' 

*  Never,  never,  never.' 

'  Never  for  one  minute  ?' 
'  Never  a  second  for  ever.' 

*  You  love  me  ?' 
<  Yes.' 

'  Say  it  again.' 

« Yes.' 

'  How  much  ?' 

*  A  million  times  over.' 

*  How  much  do  I  love  you  ?' 
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'  A  million,  billion  times.' 

'  And  you  will  never  let  me  be  without  you  an  instant 
again  ?' 

*  When  my  heart  is  dust  in  the  grave.' 

*  You  love  me?' 
<  Yes.' 

*  Who  is  sweeter  than  heaven  ?     Whom  do  I  love  ?' 
1  Me — only  me.' 

4  More  than  heaven  ?' 

*  More  than  anything.' 

'  But  how  could  you  have  doubted  it  ?  You  must  have 
doubted  it,  or  you  would  never  have  run  away.' 

'  Don't  talk  of  that.     I  was  foolish,  you  see.' 

1  You  will  never,  never  doubt  it  again  ?' 

'  How  can  1  ever  ?     You  are  me,  and  I  am  you.' 

'Kiss ' 

'  Yes.' 

This  outbreak,  natural  in  itself,  was  made  inevitable  by 
the  state  of  mind  which  had  preceded  it :  Lucy  had  been 
climbing  the  hill  of  duty,  striving  to  reconcile  herself  to  a 
benevolent  and  humdrum  future  as  Barnes'  wife ;  Edward 
had  been  climbing  the  hill  of  prudence,  reconciling  himself 
with  shrugs  to  the  wisdom  of  becoming  a  Hagen,  and  a 
judge  at  thirty-five ;  at  the  meeting  of  the  two,  therefore, 
their  natural  inclinations  rushed  into  the  wilder  liberation, 
like  waters  that  break  their  dams :  and  in  order  that  one 
sentiment  might  reign,  a  thousand  things  were  forgotten. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  criticise,  but  to  observe  them.  The 
forces  that  shape  the  history  of  all  life,  and  of  each  life,  are 
by  so  much  beyond  a  man's  control  as  the  sky  is  larger 
than  a  skull,  and  each  must,  and  does,  '  dree  his  weird.' 
At  last  we  modern  folk  begin  to  understand  this — that 
nothing  is  anyone's  'fault,'  begin  to  understand  the  scientific 
depth  of  that  Christian  word  *  forgive,  forgive ';  so  that 
the  day  when  criminals,  for  instance,  will  be  no  longer 
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'  punished,'  but  dealt  with  precisely  in  the  mood  of  the 
surgeon,  can't  be  far  distant. 

They  remained  in  that  inner  room  about  an  hour,  then 
emerged,  locked  the  shop- door,  took  a  cab,  and  drove  to  the 
Temple. 

But  let  us  not  watch  a  strong  man's  agony,  nor  even 
peep  at  poor  Barnes,  keeping  vigil  all  that  night.  Lucy  did 
not  come.  It  was  a  tumble  for  him  from  the  stars  to  the 
pit  of  purgatory ;  but  in  the  morning  he  had  to  go  to  his 
daily  task  just  the  same,  and  it  was  well  for  Barnes' 
passengers  that  no  trap  was  set  for  his  train  that  day 
between  Bletchley  Junction  and  Wolverton. 

She  did  not  come  the  next  day,  nor  the  next,  and  if  we 
are  tempted  to  look  in  at  the  Kilburn  cottage  it  is  to  watch 
how  dry  Mrs.  Barnes  is  no  longer  a  common  Gloucester- 
shire body,  but  a  ministering  angel  bending  over  that  wrung 
brow  of  her  son,  with  a  shining  on  her  face. 

On  that  third  day,  when  the  first  flush  of  the  lovers' 
rapture  of  meeting  had  passed  away,  Edward  was  sitting 
sideways  at  the  edge  of  the  sofa  on  which  Lucy  lay,  holding 
her  hand ;  it  was  toward  evening,  the  old  room  lay  dim 
and  brown  in  the  fading  twilight,  Edward's  '  oak '  sported 
outside,  as  it  had  been  continuously  for  two  days. 

*  But,  Lucy,'  he  said,  '  we  must  get  married  quickly.' 

*  No ' — she  shook  her  head,  smiling. 

'  But  we  must,  dear.  I  cannot  let  a  whim  of  yours  decide 
for  us  in  such  a  matter,  you  know.  Say  yes,  now.' 

1  Oh,  I  don't  want  to,  Edward !  And  you  should  not 
tempt  me  to  do  such  a  thing,  which  can  never  be  undone. 
Why  must  we  ?' 

At  this  question  a  shadow  and  frown  crossed  his  face. 
He  did  not  understand,  and  even  misunderstood  her. 

'  Because,'  he  replied  a  little  stiffly,  '  it  is  the  custom 
among  average  folk — and  a  rather  estimable  custom,  don't 
you  think  ?' 
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She  was  silent.  It  was  a  favourite  expression  of  Edward's, 
this  of  *  average  folk,'  by  which  he  meant  to  imply  nothing 
more  than  he  said :  but  always  when  he  chanced  to  say  it  a 
little  shrinking  of  pain,  as  from  a  pin-prick,  took  place  in 
Lucy. 

'  So,  then,  we  will,  sweet,'  said  he  :  'is  that  agreed  ?' 

'  Dear,  I  don't  want  to.     Give  me  time ' 

She  stopped ;  and  this  reluctance  grated  upon  him, 
seeming  to  imply  a  certain  lack  of  moral  severity,  though, 
in  reality,  it  implied  only  her  humble  love  of  him. 

'  I  confess,  Lucy,'  he  said,  '  that  your  point-of-view  does 
not  seem  to  me  sublime.' 

'  Darling,  forgive  me!'  she  answered  distressfully:  'but 
I  don't  want  to — I  can't  help — I  am  only  proposing  what 
you  yourself  once  proposed  to  me.' 

'  Yes,  that  is  a  reproach  which  I  deserve.  But  since  I 
proposed  that  we  have  become  formally  engaged,  I  suppose  ? 
What  has  happened  to  break  that  relation  ?' 

'  You  did  not  know  at  the  time  we  became  engaged  that 
I  had ' 

'  Well  ?' 

'  A — mother  alive.' 

*  What,  tears  ?     Why,  no,  don't  cry.     Is  that  the  reason, 
the  mother  ?     Kiss,  don't  cry :    I   forgive  and   forget   the 
mother  for  your  sake.      Say  yes  now,  while  we  are  close 
friends,   will   you  ?      You    see,    Lucy,    our    honour   is   all 
engaged.' 

*  Is  that  the  real  truth,  that  you  forgive  and  forget  the 
mother  ?' 

'  For  your  sake.' 

*  You   do   love   me  a  lot,  don't  you  ?  poor  boy.     Well, 
I  can't  help  it,  I  must   say  yes :    but   on   one   condition, 
Edward;    it  must  be  done   secretly,  and  it  must  be  kept 
secret.     Your   mother — no  one — is  ever   to   know.     I  am 
not   going  to  become  a  weight  and  a  reproach  to  you  to 
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please  my  own  little  pride.  Promise  me  that,  and  then 
I  will.1 

'  Then  she  will — Charming  little  temptress  you  are  !  and 
noble,  too,  I  swear,  in  your  way.  1  love  the  little  white 

nose,  and  the  chin Oh,  as  to  that,  I  intended  it  to  be 

kept  secret  for  some  little  time  ;  and  I  may  tell  you  now 
that  I  have  already  taken  out  the  license — yesterday,  when 
I  went  out  alone ' 

'  Oh,  the  villain  !' — she  rumpled  his  hair,  and  in  a  moment 
they  were  laughing  and  light-minded. 

The  next  day,  after  being  married  in  a  room  at  the 
Clerkenwell  town-hall,  they  returned  to  those  cloistered 
chambers,  to  which  many  knocks  had  come  during  the  past 
days,  one  from  Mrs.  Denman,  one  from  a  Hagen,  one  from 
Barnes ;  but  no  man  had  answered ;  a  heap  of  unopened 
letters  lay  in  the  hall  under  the  slot.  But  the  young  couple 
spent  the  later  part  of  their  marriage-afternoon  in  a  tour 
of  shopping  till  twilight,  buying  feminine  articles,  jewels, 
linens,  etc.,  and  Lucy  bought  deep  and  gaily,  choosing 
always  the  richest,  with  a  fine  disregard  of  cost — a  charac- 
teristic which  Edward  found  charming,  it  being  understood 
that  in  such  a  marriage,  the  man  is  in  a  tremor  lest  the 
woman  be  found  too  different  from  the  women  of  his  class, 
and  to  whatever  extent  her  airs  resemble  theirs,  he  secretly 
congratulates  himself. 

But  after  an  afternoon  of  this  domestic  spree  and  com- 
radeship, they  returned  to  the  chambers  oppressed  with  the 
consciousness  that  there  are  more  people  than  two,  and  that 
they  could  not  shut  themselves  off  in  this  sequestered  bliss 
indefinitely :  Barnes  had  to  be  written  to ;  Alexander 
Hagen  had  to  be  written  to. 

It  was  done,  however,  that  night.  Lucy  wrote  to  Barnes, 
Edward  to  Alexander,  Lucy  telling  that  she  was  married, 
but  not  Edward  ;  and  when  Barnes  received  his  letter,  he 
kissed  it  where  a  tear  had  fallen  from  her  eyes  ;  and  when 
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Alexander   received   his,  the   veins   in   his  throat   swelled 
harder,  and  he  uttered  a  dark  proverb. 

As  if  fearing  the  replies  to  these  letters,  the  married  pair 
started  the  next  morning  for  the  Continent ;  they  spent 
three  weeks  in  Paris,  and  two  at  Norman  St.  Lo.  Then 
they  came  back. 


XIX 

LUCY,  while  in  France,  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  idea  of 
living  in  the  Abbey,  having  a  growing  apprehension  of 
facing  Mrs.  Denman,  that  formidable  personage  whom  she 
had  seen  one  night  in  a  box  at  the  theatre. 

Edward,  therefore,  had  caused  what  was  called  '  The 
Cottage  ' — a  low  old  timber-frame  house,  roomy  in  spite  of 
its  name,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  Abbey — to  be  overhauled 
and  refurnished,  and  to  this  nest  in  the  forest  they  returned 
in  July. 

Mrs.  Denman,  who,  the  older  she  grew,  seemed  to  be- 
come the  more  addicted  to  the  routine  of  the  Society-mill, 
was  not  frequently  at  the  Abbey — a  piece  of  news  which 
Lucy  heard  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  as  also  that  years 
might  pass,  since  she  so  wished  it,  without  Edward's 
mother  being  aware  that  the  Cottage  had  an  occupant. 

By  this  time  he  had  fallen  in  with  her  mood  for  conceal- 
ment, no  longer  made  any  pretence  of  protesting,  seemed 
tacitly  to  recognise  the  necessity  for  it :  and  Lucy,  who 
was  quick  to  observe,  observed  this  fact. 

But  the  notion  of  idyllically  burying  their  existence  in  an 
English  park  could  not  be  quite  realized  ;  solitary  enough 
was  their  nook,  but  the  modern  sun  penetrates  everywhere  ; 
they  had  hardly  been  installed  four  days,  when  the  Rev. 
Welby  Herman,  incumbent  of  the  near  parish-church  of 
St.  Peter's,  came  upon  them  one  afternoon  leaning  over  the 
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bridge,  spoke  to  them,  strolled  and  then  had  tea  with  them 
under  the  ivy-clad  porch  of  the  Cottage. 

And  within  two  or  three  weeks  the  reverend  gentleman, 
without  being  at  first  a  particular  favourite  with  either, 
had  entered  to  a  considerable  extent  into  the  life  of  the 
couple.  He  was  a  tall  man,  with  a  beardless,  austere  face, 
large,  blue,  near-sighted  eyes,  and  a  manner  which  Lucy 
described  by  saying  :  '  dear  me,  I  never  knew  anyone  to 
walk  so  soft :  he  comes  upon  you  like  a  thief.  .  .  .' 

He  was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  extreme  unction, 
which  had  become  famous  in  certain  circles,  sprinkled  his 
little  flock  with  the  aspergillus,  kept  a  decorated  altar,  and 

was  Warden  of  the  P Sisterhood  of  religious  three 

miles  beyond  the  Denman  estate.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
no  little  personal  influence,  and,  on  the  whole,  one  of  those 
people  born  to  be  a  bishop. 

On  those  empty  days  for  Lucy  when  Edward  tore  him- 
self from  the  umbrageous  peace  of  their  retreat  to  plunge 
into  the  whirlpool  of  briefs  and  business  and  London,  the 
Rev.  Welby  Herman's  stealthy  step  was  pretty  sure  to 
bring  him  upon  her  solitude,  either  at  the  small  old  wind- 
mill, buried  in  its  brambly  wilderness  (one  of  her  favourite 
spots),  or  on  the  bridge,  or  by  the  lake,  or  in  the  hilly  beech- 
wood  behind  the  Cottage ;  and  by  a  gradation  which  need 
not  be  described,  it  soon  came  to  pass  that  religious  dis- 
cussions, subtle  arguments,  exalted  ideals,  came  to  be  the 
feature  of  the  long  talks  between  Lucy  and  the  vicar. 

Beyond  all  doubt  he  meant  well,  nor  was  it  difficult  for 
her  to  penetrate  his  motive,  namely,  to  seek  and  to  save 
one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  lost  sheep,  all  the  more  to  be 
sought  and  saved  because  pretty  and  interesting. 

His  favourite  subject  was  the  futility  of  the  pleasures, 
pursuits,  vanities  and  ambitions  of  the  world,  the  joys  of 
'  surrender,'  the  peace  and  purity  of  what  he  liked  to  call 
*  the  life  of  religion,'  meaning  life  in  a  convent.  To  all 
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which  Lucy  listened  very  respectfully,  with  assenting  head, 
but  still  listlessly.  She  '  loved  much,'  and  felt  in  an  in- 
articulate way  that,  in  loving,  she  had  already  found  the 
Divine. 

However,  old  Arthur  Hill,  a  good  Churchman,  had  by 
his  own  strict  church-going  fixed  that  habit  as  a  duty  in 
Lucy's  consciousness,  so  that  each  Sunday-morning  found 
her  in  the  church,  the  cynosure  of  the  villagers'  gaze — a 
considerable  self-sacrifice  to  her,  for  Edward,  who  was 
more  modern- minded,  would  leave  her  at  the  churchyard- 
gate,  and  she  would  see  his  cigar-smoke  disappear  among 
the  poppies  and  corn  up  the  hillside-lane. 

But  this  strictness  of  Lucy's  only  the  more  convinced 
the  Rev.  Welby  Herman  that  here  was  a  lost  sheep  who 
would  yet  refind  the  fold ;  and  he  said  to  her  one  Monday, 
on  which  day  Edward  was  often  in  town  : 

*  I  distinctly  heard  your  voice  in  the  credo  yesterday, 
Mrs.  Denman ' — he  called  her  so,  though  many  wedding- 
rings  would  not  have  quite  convinced  him  that  this  secret 
existence  in  the  Cottage  was  orthodox — *  and,  I  say  it 
deliberately,  it  is  an  excellent  voice,  full  of  timbre  and 
pathos,  like  a  speaking  nerve.  I  always  think  that  con- 
tralto is  the  most  human  of  the  voices.  Such  a  voice  as 
yours,  given  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  might  do  much.' 

They  were  sitting  on  a  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  little  old 
mill,  which  resembled  a  square  thimble  with  windmill-arms 
stuck  on  it,  the  thimble  standing  in  a  bowl  of  timbers,  and 
the  bowl  standing  on  a  block  of  old  masonry,  all  in  a  wild 
of  bush,  bramble,  and  aged  apple-trees. 

'  But,  sir,  I  never  could  sing,'  said  Lucy. 

'  Ah,  no  one  knows  what  is  in  himself,  or  in  herself, 
Mrs.  Denman,'  answered  the  vicar,  gazing  at  her  face  with 
his  vague,  close-gazing  eyes,  c  until  he,  or  she,  has  aban- 
doned that  self  to  bear  the  burdens  and  soothe  the  sorrows 
of  others.  I  now,  indeed,  speak  words  whose  full  sig- 
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nificance  your  ears  cannot  catch  ;  yet,  believe  me,  I  feel  an 
inward  conviction  that  the  day  will  come  when,  by  His 
wonderful  will,  you  will  turn  with  rapture  from  all  earthly 
love  to  that  sacramental  life  of  religion,  to  which  many 
indications  lead  me  to  divine  that  you  are  chosen.' 

At  this  Lucy  could  not  help  a  half-laugh  that  yet  had 
a  nervous  pallor  in  it,  the  Rev.  Welby  Herman  seemed 
so  certain  of  his  divination. 

1 1  am  sure  that  such  a  high  life  would  not  be  in  my  way, 
sir,'  she  said,  '  even  if  I  had  no  ties.' 

1  You  speak  humbly,  and  it  is  the  humble,  Mrs.  Denman, 
whom  the  Lord  exalts,'  said  the  priest,  gazing  close,  with 
his  austere  lips  fixed  together :  *  let  us  wait  upon  Him,' 
and  he  rose,  adding :  '  let  me,  in  leaving  you,  present  you 
these,  in  which  I  have  written  your  name  and  mine ' 

He  handed  her  two  exquisite  little  books,  one  the 
Canonical  Hours,  the  other  a  Bible  with  certain  parts  book- 
marked  in  the  Gospels,  Acts  and  Revelation. 

But  at  that  time,  the  middle  of  August,  well  might  Lucy 
take  the  Rev.  Welby  Herman  with  a  certain  lightness,  so 
preoccupied  was  she  with  her  wifely  happiness.  The  details 
of  that  life  in  the  Cottage,  homely  and  uneventful  them- 
selves, yet  of  mighty  momentary  importance  to  the  two 
who  lived  it,  can  hardly  be  described.  Edward,  in  that 
condition  of  mind  which,  when  long-lasting,  we  call 
'  uxorious,'  spent  days  in  the  occupation  of  watching  the 
beloved  face,  in  noting  in  it,  like  an  explorer  or  scientific 
researcher,  new  beauties  and  surprises.  It  often  seemed 
as  if  the  isolation  of  Lucy  from  the  world  in  the  Cottage 
was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  jealous  sense  of  possession, 
and  they  whose  life  resembled  one  long  picnic,  would  go  out 
on  still  more  eremite  picnics  where  nooks  were  brownest, 
mosses  oldest,  and  wild  flowers  shyest,  to  dream  away  the 
summer-day  in  a  cosy  sense  of  remoteness  from  the  two 
servants  at  home. 
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In  these  roamings,  or  in  all  a  nightlong  till  foreday  among 
the  bulrushes  and  herons  of  the  lake  in  the  lug-sailed  boat, 
they  felt  no  touch  of  ennui,  for  perfect  love  casts  out  ennui ; 
the  moonlight  weltering  on  the  water,  the  '  too-wit '  of  the 
white  owl,  or  the  first  sleepy  crow  of  a  cock  far  off,  as 
Edward  packed  up  his  tackle  and  ground-baited  the  pitch 
for  the  next  night,  were  all  utterances  of  what  their  hearts 
tried  unweariedly  to  utter  in  vain,  so  that  when  they  were 
silent,  there  was  no  silence,  but  all  things  spoke  to  each  for 
the  other. 

As  to  the  past,  that  was  as  much  forgotten  as  the  future 
— when  Edward  was  on  the  estate.  That  Lucy  ever  had 
a  mother  who  was  not  immaculate,  or  that  her  father  had 
shot  her  mother,  and  then  drowned  himself,  or  that  she 
herself  had  been  seen  by  Edward  in  the  arms  of  Alexander 
Hagen — these  things  became  incredible,  and  ceased  for  the 
present  to  be  facts  when  they  looked  at  each  other ;  and 
sometimes  a  woodman  or  gamekeeper,  passing  along  the 
paths  of  the  park,  would  hear  echoes  of  their  merriment 
from  nowhere,  like  laughter  in  the  abstract  in  a  world  where 
care  is  abolished. 

When  he  had  to  leave  her  a  day  they  consulted  gravely 
together  by  what  means  an  hour  or  two  could  be  cut  from 
the  absence ;  when  he  stepped  upon  the  platform  in  London, 
and  suddenly  found  himself  in  that  foreign,  garish,  roaring 
world  that  had  no  groves  nor  Lucy  in  it,  he  at  once  tele- 
graphed her  some  insinuation  of  love,  and  the  same  night 
received  from  her  a  letter  telling  of  some  new  phase  or 
mood  which  had  infected  the  spirit  of  her  passion  that 
morning  when  she  had  found  her  world  all  empty  of  him. 

Into  this  duet  of  doves  no  other  voice,  up  to  the  middle 
of  August,  had  intruded,  except  that  of  the  earnest  Rev. 
Welby  Herman,  which  voice  we,  with  our  modernity,  may 
surely  consider  rather  ominously  frog-like  with  its  prophecy 
of  Lucy's  true  vocation. 
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But  there  may  have  been  other  voices,  vague,  internal, 
which  forewarned  the  lovers  that  about  their  happiness 
clouds  and  darkness  would  gather.  One  night  in  his 
London  chambers  Edward  in  a  dream  saw  Lucy  again  in 
Alexander  Hagen's  arms,  as  in  the  chapel  of  the  Regent's 
Park  palace.  Latterly  he  had  assumed  that  he  had  seen 
her  double,  her  twin-sister,  or  been  himself  crazy ;  he  had 
never  asked,  would  never  ask,  her  ;  and  she,  not  dreaming 
that  he  had  seen,  said  nothing,  since  to  speak  of  it  would 
have  been  to  speak  of  her  mother  and  the  key — subjects 
terrible  to  her  lips.  But  in  the  dream  he  saw  her  distinctly 
again  in  Alexander's  arms,  not  in  the  chapel,  but  in  the 
Denman  woods.  .  .  . 

He  hurried  down,  and  arrived  two  hours  before  she  ex- 
pected him  ;  as  she  was  not  in  the  house,  he  went  seeking 
her,  and  after  some  time  found  her  sitting  under  the  old 
windmill,  bent  down,  and  weeping  into  her  hands. 

He  stopped  aghast,  then  approached  her  softly ;  but 
hearing  his  tread,  she  leapt  to  him,  and  stood  with  her 
head  on  his  shoulder,  saying  between  her  sobs  that  she  was 
too  happy,  that  it  would  not  last,  that  he  ought  never  to 
desert  or  despise  her,  or  remember  anything  against  her, 
because  she  loved  him  too  much. 

He  could  discover  nothing  to  account  for  the  outbreak ; 
but  an  ache  in  his  own  heart  echoed  her  foreboding. 


XX 

IN  this  way  passed  that  summer-end  and  beginning  of 
autumn  for  Edward  and  Lucy ;  their  happy  to-days  were 
as  their  yesterdays,  and  uneventfully  merged  into  their 
happy  to-morrows,  they  looking  neither  at  all  ahead  nor 
much  behind,  till  perhaps  some  vapour  of  the  mind,  some 
fear  or  tear,  due  to  latent  disease  inherent  in  the  tissue  of 
their  destiny,  arose  to  cloud  their  sky. 

Unaccountably  to  Edward,  pensive  half-hours  would 
overtake  Lucy  in  the  midst  of  her  highest  gaieties,  caused 
really  by  some  sudden  memory  of  the  actualities  of  their 
situation,  some  feeling  that  it  was  she  who  was  to  blame 
for  the  fact  that  he  had  a  wife  sub  rosd,  of  whom  he  could 
not  in  his  heart  be  proud,  whose  mother  and  father  he 
could  not  mention  without  blushing  :  and  always  lurking 
somewhere  in  her  mind  was  his  talk  to  George  Barnes 
about  '  heredity '  that  day  of  her  father's  funeral,  talk 
which  had  caused  her  to  fly  from  him.  But  to  Edward 
these  fits  of  depression,  due  only  to  her  almost  morbid 
affection  for  him,  suggested  no  idea  but  that,  being  a  town- 
bred  grisette,  she  must  be  incurably  addicted  to  town-life, 
and  growing  tired  of  the  country. 

1 1  think,  Lucy,'  he  said  one  evening  on  the  lake  when 
the  first  leaves  were  beginning  to  fall,  '  that  we  must  go  up 
to  London  next  week.' 

'Why  I,  too?'  she  asked. 

[  126  ] 
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1  Because  I  notice  that  you  are  beginning  to  be  sad 
sometimes.' 

'And  how  would  going  to  London,  pray,  affect  my 
sadness?' 

*  Sadness  in  your  case  means  boredom,  I  suppose,  pet. 
A  nature  like  yours  perhaps  needs  occasional  doses  of 
Covent  Garden  and  the  Hall  of  Mystery  to  renew  your 
sense  of  living.' 

'  I  don't  think  that,'  she  said,  looking  down  at  her  lap  ; 
'  a  nature  like  mine  never  knew  what  happiness  was  till  I 
came  to  live  here,  and  if  I  am  sad  it  is  in  thinking  that  I 
may  have  some  day  to  go  from  it.' 

'  Go  ?     Some  day  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? 

'  I  don't  know ' — she  cast  herself  on  his  breast — *  I  can't 
express  myself :  but  bear  with  me,  will  you  ?  If  you  only 
knew  how  I  love  you ! — don't  think  ill  of  me,  try  not  to,  or 
don't  let  me  know,  if  you  must.  It  mayn't  be  for  long, 
p'raps  I  shan't  live,  and  you  can't  guess  all  you  are  to 
me —  He  stopped  her  further  choking  utterance  with 
repeated  kisses. 

Her  present  open-air  life  had  so  much  improved  her  chest- 
trouble,  that  she  often  seemed  almost  well,  but  in  another 
respect  her  condition  was  now  specially  prone  to  tears  and 
a  high  degree  of  sensibility. 

But  the  next  morning  she  was  gay  and  up  with  the  lark 
to  make  preparation  for  his  early  shooting,  in  which  she 
was  to  accompany  him,  and  for  the  picnic  of  the  day ;  and 
never  was  anything  forgotten  by  Lucy,  when  it  was  a 
question  of  providing  for  his  needs  or  tastes,  from  cigars  to 
his  favourite  peach,  or  the  book  which  he  was  reading,  or 
the  condition  of  his  double-barrel,  her  constant  care  for 
him  being  as  minute  as  a  mother's  or  a  nurse's.  She  had 
discovered  '  how  the  birds  were,'  and  had  all  trim  and  ready 
before  he  came  down  in  a  suit  of  heather-tweed  to  the 
black-wainscotted  '  hall '  of  the  Cottage,  where  a  heavy 
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old-fashioned  breakfast  of  eggs,  teal,  coffee,  and  lettuce 
preceded  the  tramp  with  beater-up  and  spaniel  by  the  home- 
coverts  to  the  turnip-field  ;  there  by  his  side  in  a  short 
frieze  skirt  she  stood  with  the  basket,  saw  rocketer  and  low- 
flyer  drop  plumply  before  his  gun,  drank  the  keen  rare 
morning-air,  laughed,  hummed,  and  forgot  that  she  had 
choked  with  sobs  ten  hours  before. 

Then  the  long  day,  like  many  long  days  before,  alone 
with  him  in  rambles  and  in  shaded  retreats,  hedgerows  and 
bowers  which  they  knew  familiarly,  and  the  dells  where 
poppy,  scabious  and  bluebell  most  rioted.  In  the  twilight 
they  returned,  weary,  hungry  and  laden  with  grasses,  ferns 
and  flowers. 

During  the  evening,  while  he  was  writing,  she  made  out 
a  list  of  things  which  she  wished  him  to  do  for  her  the  next 
day,  when  he  was  to  be  in  London ;  and  she  handed  the 
list  to  him,  saying  :  '  you  see  what  an  expense  I  am  to  you.' 

He  smiled  as  he  glanced  at  the  items :  *  insertion,' 
'  mended  watch  at  jeweller's,'  *  chiffon,'  '  belt ';  but  before 
he  had  half  read  them  through,  she  suddenly  pouted,  say- 
ing *  after  all — no  !  why  should  I  ?' — and  she  caught  the 
list  out  of  his  hand  to  throw  it  torn  in  shreds  into  the  steel 
basket  in  the  hearthplace. 

*  Why,  what  is  the  matter  now  ?'  he  asked  with  astonish- 
ment. 

'  Nothing  is,  dear ;  only  I  think  I  am  quite  enough  a 
weight  about  your  neck  as  it  is,  without  adding  any  useless 
expense  and  trouble.' 

1  Well,  but  this  is  merely  funny — you  undisciplined  little 
squall,  Lucy  !' 

'  Yes,  I  know  that  I  am  full  of  faults,  dear.  There  never^ 
never  was  such  a  marriage,  where  the  woman  gets  all  the 
benefit,  and  the  man  all  the  disadvantage ' 

1  Well,  Lucy,  what  is  one  to  say,  except  that  from  my 
point  of  view  just  the  opposite  is  the  truth  ?' 
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'  Oh,  if  you  only  meant  it !'  she  cried,  falling  upon  and 
kissing  him  wildly,  *  promise  me — promise — that  while  I 
live '  the  rest  was  lost  in  a  shower  of  tears. 

Such  scenes  became  common  as  a  fiery  finger  partly 
stripped  the  trees  of  their  leaves  and  burned  the  brackens 
brown.  Their  effect  upon  Edward  was  not  precisely  quiet 
ness  of  mind :  he  lacked  sufficient  depth  of  sympathy  to 
comprehend  their  source,  and  they  brought  back  to  his 
mind  the  old  doubts  and  questionings.  '  Average  folk,'  he 
thought,  did  not  weep  and  despair  for  nothing,  and  like  a 
snake's  head  the  query  peeped  within  him  whether  some 
secret  in  Lucy's  life,  over  and  above  those  of  which  he  was 
aware  with  respect  to  her  father  and  mother,  did  not  weigh 
upon  her  mind.  Had  she  not  said  once  to  him  in  the 
picture-shop,  some  days  after  he  had  seen  either  her,  or 
some  one  terribly  like  her,  in  Alexander  Hagen's  arms — had 
she  not  said  :  '  you  have  found  out  something  .  .  .?' 

There  were  times  when  all  her  affectionateness  and  loving 
care  of  him  seemed  excessive,  forced,  as  if  meant  to  obliterate 
from  her  heart  some  previous  love  or  state  of  mind,  and  at 
such  times  her  fondness  won  no  return  from  him  ;  while  she, 
quick  to  note  what  was  in  him,  would  know  that  he  was 
thinking  unfavourable  things  of  her. 

He  was  always  glad  when  George  Barnes  was  in  the 
Cottage  for  a  day  or  night,  for  in  Barnes'  presence  every 
doubt  about  Lucy  and  her  '  heredity '  vanished  from  his 
mind.  Thrice  on  Sundays  during  August  and  September 
Barnes  had  come,  and  one  week-night  had  slept  in  the 
Cottage.  The  voyage  down  cost  him  nothing  ;  and  once 
he  came  accompanied  by  a  party  of  Lucy's  girl-friends,  Ada 
and  Minnie,  and  the  two  Wertheimers,  Lily  and  Rachel, 
Jews,  from  Berwick  Street,  all  inveterate  gigglers,  who 
stayed  three  days.  Before  these  old  friends  Lucy  moved  in 
an  exalted  fairyland  of  matronly  state ;  they  admired  every- 
thing with  exclamations,  the  lattices  and  dormer  windows 
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happened,  she  was  frightened  at  a  darkness  that  of  itself 
arose  on  her  horizon  ;  and  finally,  she  had  confided  to  him, 
bit  by  bit,  nearly  all  her  life. 

Now,  Mr.  Herman  had  a  brother  who  was  an  under- 
secretary in  the  Department  over  which  Hugo  Hagen 
presided,  and  he  himself  owed  his  present  cure  to  the 
influence  of  Alexander. 

And  toward  the  beginning  of  October  Alexander  was 
actually  three  days  in  Denman  Abbey.  Mrs.  Denman  had 
come,  and,  soon  following  her,  a  small  house-party,  including 
three  of  the  Hagens — the  father,  Alexander,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Sayce :  for  since  Edward's  second  escapade  as  a  wooer  of 
the  Duchess,  all  the  closer  had  the  relations  between  Mrs. 
Denman  and  the  Hagens  become,  through  a  common  vexa- 
tion and  sense  of  injury.  It  began  indeed  to  be  said  about 
this  time  that  old  Roderick  was  casting  sheeps'-eyes  upon 
Mrs.  Denman,  who  was  a  well-preserved,  buxom  lady  of 
forty-four. 

As  to  Edward,  he  had  once  or  twice  seen  Alexander  after 
his  second  outrageous  breach  with  the  Duchess  of  Sayce : 
and  this  time  also,  as  before,  Alexander  had  looked  upon 
him  with  a  certain  mild  reproach  and  silence  of  wounded 
friendship  ;  again,  too,  Edward,  on  pleading  the  insuperable 
cause  of  his  failure,  was  given  an  impression  of  pardon  and 
renewed  friendship. 

At  any  rate,  three  of  the  Hagens  were  now  in  Denman 
Abbey  on  an  angel's  visit ;  Mrs.  Denman  felt  herself  a  host 
of  hosts ;  and  the  Rev.  Welby  Herman,  with  that  knowledge 
in  his  head  of  Lucy's  past  and  present,  went  to  call  upon 
the  great  ones,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  the  face  of  Alex- 
ander, his  patron. 
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ALEXANDER  was  no  voyager,  nor  patron  of  select  week-ends, 
but  if  some  object  moved  him  out  of  the  obscurity  of  his 
retreat  in  the  Regent's  Park  Palace  to  visit  some  Court  or 
country-house,  that  Court  or  country-house  remembered  it 
long  afterwards,  owing  to  the  revolution  effected  in  the 
household  by  his  invasion  :  for  he  came  accompanied  by  a 
small  army  of  retainers,  by  his  own  carriages  and  horses,  by 
a  great  oil-painting  of  his  dead  mother,  without  which  he 
never  moved,  and  by  a  van-load  of  impedimenta ;  for  as  in 
the  case  of  some  poisonous  plant,  whose  leaves  are  the  more 
gaudy  the  subtler  the  poison,  so  the  sumptuosity  which 
distinguished  his  external  life  became  the  more  marked  as 
he  grew  older  and  more  darkly  tinged  with  '  evil.'  Mrs. 
Denman,  therefore,  had  her  head  full  of  the  board  and 
lodging  of  her  guests  and  their  several  retinues,  and  hardly 
found  time  to  give  certain  strange  glances  at  Edward, 
whose  presence  was  requisitioned  at  the  Abbey  ;  while  Lucy, 
with  fears  and  feelings  of  guilt  at  the  presence  of  people  in 
the  Abbey,  remained  desolate  at  the  Cottage. 

At  midnight  of  the  day  of  their  arrival,  Roderick  Hagen 
sat  by  his  son's  pillow,  who  lay  a-bed  with  his  hands  under 
his  head  and  his  mouth  a  little  open  in  that  half-laugh,  or 
smile,  with  which  he  usually  regarded  the  creation. 

'  Well,  my  lord,  here  we  are  with  our  feet  above  the 
hoard  of  treasure  which  has  baffled  us  sixteen  years,'  said 
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Roderick  :  c  I  first  came  into  contact  with  this  intrigue 
when  I  was  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  ;  for  years  that 
slip  of  parchment  with  the  cipher  formed  part  of  my  youth- 
ful consciousness  ;  then,  by  an  apparent  chance,  I  hit  upon 
the  fact  that  the  cipher  referred  to  the  Denman  vaults  '- 
he  rose,  stalked  on  tip-toe  with  a  grin  of  stealth  to  the  door, 
listened,  and  returned — '  and  since  then  I  have  been  working 
to  touch  the  hoard  :  so  that  practically  my  whole  life  has 

been  in  contact  with  this  thing.     I — perhaps It  may  be 

a  fate,  Alex  :  it  may  be  a  fate.' 

*  "  May  be  "  is  good,  sir,'  said  Alexander.      '  Everything 
which  is,  or  happens,  is  a  fate,  and  had  to  be  and  happen. 
The  finger  of  God  is  in  every  pie,  sir.' 

'  Of  God,  boy  ?' 

'  I  don't,  of  course,  mean  the  God  of  the  popular  fancy, 
sir,  but  the  real  One,  in  Whose  secret  are  men  like  you,  of 
Whom  are  the  powers  that  be,  and  Who  crowns  the  man  of 
reason  with  many  crowns.  Don't  let  that  trouble  you,  sir, 
that  it  is  a  fate.' 

*  But  if  it  prove  an  evil  fate,  my  friend  ?' 

*  Really,  sir,  you  must  forgive  me  for  laughing  :  evil  fates 
are  for  the  unwise  and  the  unskilful,  but  all  things  work 
together   for   good,  sir,  to   them   that   love  God,  Who   is 
wisdom   and   reason   and   fact.      Be  wise  and   reasonable 
enough,  penetrate  into  facts  with   nimbleness  and  vigour 
enough,  and  no  evil  fate  is  ever  going  to  come  anywhere 
near  you,  sir.     To  believe  anything  else  would  be  a  super- 
stition.' 

1  Tut !  who  is  more  superstitious  than  your  lordship,' 
said  the  father,  '  with  your  lucky  and  unlucky  days  for 
action ?' 

'  But  permit  me  to  remark,  sir,'  answered  Alexander, 
*  that  that  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  superstition  at  all,  but 
a  deduction  based  upon  observations  of  certain  cosmic 
rhythms  of  periodicity — laws,  mysterious,  indeed,  but  per- 
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fectly  scientific — which  operate  throughout  all  the  cycles  of 
Nature.' 

'  Well,  perhaps  you  have  hit  the  truth  of  things,  boy : 
but — but — to  tell  the  truth,  superstition  or  not,  I  do  lately 
find  myself  subject  to  fits  of — what  shall  I  say  ? — fore- 
boding, depression,  my  lord :  p'raps  I  am  getting  old,  is 
that  it?' 

'  Fie,  sir,  fie,  God  forbid.' 

*  Well,  here  at  any  rate,  Alex,  lies  this  thing  beneath  our 
very  feet — yet  so  unattainable.  Suppose  I  took  some  tools 
now,  went  secretly  down,  broke  open  no  more  than  one  of 
those  compartments,  and  in  that  very  one  found  what  we 
seek  ?  It  is  a  possibility  !  And  if  it  happened,  how  easily 
done  !' 

'  Yes,  sir,  how  easily  done  :  but  try  it  in  that  blind  way, 
and  I  bet  that,  if  you  could  have  the  time  to  break  open  the 
whole,  then  the  hoard  would  be  found  in  one  of  the  last, 
and  not  the  first.  That  is  one  of  the  abstruser,  yet  certain, 
laws  in  the  Nature  of  being,  sir,  that  a  blind  seeker  shall 
seek  long,  and  not  chance  to  find.  Chance  makes  a  bad 
makeshift  for  a  compass,  sir.  If  you  are  born  lucky,  and  I 
am  born  wise,  I'll  give  you  a  lifetime's  start,  and  still  beat 
you  in  the  end.  I  think  I  have  had  a  better  thought  than 
yours — namely,  to  burn  down  the  Abbey  first,  and  then  put 
men  to  break  open  the  compartments,  when  this  part  of  the 
estate  became  deserted.  But  it  wouldn't  do  :  a  thousand 
to  one  the  work  would  be  smelled  out  before  we  got  to  the 
hoard,  this  would  give  a  hint  of  treasure,  and  all  would 
be  up.' 

'  What  /  have  thought,'  said  Roderick  in  close  low  talk, 
'  is  that  Denman  and  his  mother  might  be  successively  put 
under,  then  the  estate  would  revert  to  the  Crown,  and  we 
could  then  readily  manoeuvre  it  into  our  hands.' 

'  Yes,  that  is  fairly  obvious,  sir.  But  we  could  not  put 
Edward  and  the  mother  under  about  the  same  time :  an 
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interval  must  elapse  between,  to  avoid  whispers,  and  in  a 
less  interval  than  would  be  necessary  for  that  we  could  have 
his  wife  put  under — for  he  is  really  married  to  the  girl,  I 
find — and  have  him  married  to  Rosamond.' 

*  There  would  be  two  deaths  in  either  case.' 

*  Yes,  but  my  two — the  deaths  of  the  girl  and  of  Edward 
afterwards — will   not   seem  to   have   any  connection  :   the 
deaths  of  the  mother  and  son  would.     Of  course,  what  you 
suggest  would  be  the  thing,  if  there  were  nothing  else.' 

*  But  this  Lucy,  you  say,  is  the  daughter  of  poor  Mar- 
garet and  of  Hill :  as  we  have  already  put  her  father  and 
mother  under,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  handsome,  for  no 
fault  of  her  own ' 

*  I  confess,  sir,  that  I  do  not  see  your  point,'  said  Alex- 
ander rather  coldly. 

During  a  minute's  silence  the  father's  eyes  surveyed  with 
fascination  and  a  touch  of  fear  that  beautiful  monster,  who 
so  surpassed  him,  yet  was  his  very  son. 

'  Well,  the  control  of  the  affair  is  in  your  province,'  he 
said,  '  and  I  do  not  interfere.  When  do  you  approach  this 
poor  girl  fatally  ?' 

4  Some  time  before  I  go.  She  lives  in  a  place  somewhere 
hereabouts  called  "  The  Cottage,"  and  goes  nowhere. 
Hence  this  vile  journey  of  mine  down  here.  I  preferred  to 
do  it  myself.  I  have  already  sent  her  three  lots  of  trade- 
circulars  infected  with  typhoid,  without  the  least  effect 
apparently.  Really,  sir,  one  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  artificial  germs  are  a  mere  matter  of  chance,  except  in 
the  case  of  people  with  moustaches  to  pull.  I  shall  never 
again  employ  them  upon  a  woman  at  a  distance.' 

'  What  are  you  going  to  employ  this  time  ?' 

'  Good  old  cantarilla,  just  half  a  pin-prick,  which  she 
won't  feel.  I  know  of  nothing  better  where  you  desire  the 
absolute  absence  of  after-trace.'  (This  mysterious  essence 
is  an  extract  from  black  pearls.) 
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The  father  jumped  up  in  his  brisk  way,  saying :  *  Well, 
they  seem  to  have  given  your  lordship  the  best  bedroom  in 

the  place — good  Beauvais,  and  these  fine  windows I 

say,  do  you  know  I  have  been  several  times  tempted  to 
offer  the  Denmans  a  round  million  for  the  place,  and  so  cut 
the  Gordian  knot.  Of  course,  there  would  be  a  risk ' 

'  Ah,  sir,  don't  think  of  that.  I  am  afraid  my  careful 
thought  has  already  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  action, 
and  only  two  are  practical — the  finding  of  the  vile  key, 
which  is  gone,  and  the  Duchess's  marriage  with  Edward. 
To  buy  the  place  is  the  obvious  way  out :  but  if  we  offer 
market-value,  sentimental  family-reasons  would  make  us 
seem  to  jest ;  while  if  we  offer  a  sum  vastly  beyond  market- 
value,  inevitably  we  should  suggest  the  old  story  of  treasure 
in  the  vaults.  Not  to  be  suspected  is  half-way  to  being 
trusted,  sir.' 

1  Well,  good-night,  my  lord.  I  begin  to  feel  tired  late  at 
night  now,  and  the  joints  are  not  so  supple  as  they  have 
been ' 

'  Fie,  sir,  fie,  you  are  younger  yet  than  any  three  men 
of  twenty-five.  Till  our  meeting  to-morrow,  sir ' 

With  this  the  father  passed  out,  and  Alexander  disposed 
himself  to  some  hours'  reading. 

The  next  morning,  by  the  father's  request,  there  was  a 
general  descent  into  the  vaults,  when  both  he  and  Alexander 
traversed  all  that  labyrinth  of  iron  safe- doors,  seen  by  the 
father  sixteen  years  before  ;  and  perhaps  Roderick's  massive 
lip  hung,  and  Alexander's  narrow  eyes  peered,  before  that 
very  177,  but  could  not  tell  that  behind  it,  and  no  other,  lay 
what  they  desired. 

Then,  as  the  morning  wore  on,  all  started  to  picnic  upon 
Horseley  Broad,  a  small  mere,  bearing  on  its  banks  a 
priory-ruin  in  a  landscape  of  noted  beauty. 

To  reach  it,  the  traps  and  carriages  that  conveyed  the 
party  had  to  pass  within  sight  of  the  Cottage. 
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It  happened  that  Edward,  who  rode  with  two  ladies 
immediately  behind  Alexander's  landau,  saw  Alexander 
turn,  watch  the  Cottage  lingeringly,  and  then  address  some 
question  about  it  to  Mrs.  Denman,  who  sat  beside  him ; 
and  this  interest  of  Lord  Gompers  in  the  house  in  which 
Lucy  lived  did  not  fail  to  bring  to  Edward's  lips  a  bitter 
smile. 

It  happened  also  that  after  the  lunch  in  the  ruins  Edward 
had  strolled  from  the  centre  of  the  party  down  an  avenue  of 
Lombardy  poplars,  and  was  standing  by  himself,  with  a 
stirring  as  of  dregs  in  his  mind  at  what  he  had  seen  on  the 
drive,  when  he  heard  coming  the  gross  sounds  which 
always  accompanied  Roderick  Hagen's  presence  :  sounds 
of  cold  at  the  back  of  the  nose  and  throat,  and  of  Roderick's 
efforts  to  deal  with  it  in  one  way  or  another.  Edward,  not 
caring  to  speak,  drew  behind  some  trees,  while  Roderick 
and  Alexander  passed  by  in  close  talk. 

But  they  had  not  gone  far,  when  they  parted  :  the  father, 
returning  to  the  priory,  again  passed  Edward,  while  Alex- 
ander went  onward  alone. 

And  at  once  Edward's  heart  began  to  beat  thickly.  The 
way  Alexander  went  led  toward  the  Cottage  a  mile  away. 
Was  he,  therefore,  going  to  see  Lucy  ?  Could  that  be  ? 
Edward  had  had  a  dream  one  night  that  here  again  at 
Denman  he  had  seen  Lucy  in  Lord  Gompers'  arms.  And 
far  behind,  with  strange  trouble  in  his  eyes  and  heart,  he 
followed. 


XXII 

I 

EDWARD  was  able  to  follow  Alexander  Hagen  over  half  a 
mile  without  being  seen,  the  way  from  the  avenue  of  poplars 
merging  into  a  winding  lane,  which  was  shady  with  black- 
thorn in  purple  fruitage  and  with  masses  of  elder,  hazel, 
buckthorn,  and  red-berried  briony,  all  in  the  mood  of 
autumnal  lavishness.  Yonder  in  the  valley  to  the  left  lay 
the  village  in  its  grove,  and  yonder  in  its  quiet  churchyard 
St.  Peter's — the  rich  living  of  the  Rev.  Welby  Herman, 
though  the  church  itself  was  only  one  of  those  little  East- 
Anglian  buildings  with  thatched  roof  and  round-tower ;  all 
forming  a  happy  scene  of  harvest-fields,  swards  bathed  in 
afternoon  sunlight,  and  rural  shades  busy  with  the  cries  of 
little  birds. 

Alexander  walked  steadily  toward  the  Cottage,  his  eyes 
peering  narrowly  forward,  his  mouth  open  in  its  suggestion 
of  a  half-laugh,  his  neck  carried  with  that  pride  of  all  the 
Hagens,  which  gave  to  Roderick's  jowl  its  monarch-air. 
He  passed  by  the  outer  Denman  coverts,  by  the  turnip- 
field,  up  a  steep,  rough  oak-avenue  of  the  park ;  and  through 
the  third  finger  of  his  glove,  on  the  inside,  protruded  a  silver 
point,  tiny  as  a  prickle,  by  which  it  was  possible  to  do  what 
in  Hagen  phrasing  was  called  'approaching  fatally,'  and 
*  acting  harshly.' 

Behind  him  Edward  came  and  paused,  paused  and  came, 
with  no  thought  in  him  that  Lucy's  life  might  possibly  be 
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in  danger ;  but  with  this  thought,  stirred  up  like  dregs  in 
his  consciousness,  though  repressed,  that  nothing  which  he 
might  see  should  astonish  him,  since  Lucy's  father  and 
mother  were  hardly  'average  folk,'  and  Lucy  was — their 
daughter. 

A  thousand  questions  thronged  in  his  brain :  if  Lord 
Gompers  was  going  to  see  Lucy,  was  it  not  by  appointment  ? 
How  could  he  know  that  Lucy  was  there  ?  What  had  been 
the  extent  of  the  relation  between  Gompers  and  Lucy  before 
he,  Edward,  met  Lucy  ?  Had  it  been  secretly  maintained 
ever  since  ?  All  her  riches  of  devotion,  their  amorous 
idyll,  the  sea  of  her  tenderness  were  in  that  hour  carried 
out  of  his  memory  as  at  the  bayonet-point  by  the  onrush  of 
a  pestilent  horde  of  jealousies  and  suspicions. 

When  he  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  rising  ground, 
he  stopped.  To  advance  further  would  have  been  to  show 
himself ;  yonder  in  a  dell  was  the  Cottage,  before  it  a  lawn 
with  one  terrace,  and  at  the  back  a  wood  of  old  beeches 
which  descended  to  a  stream  with  a  bridge. 

He  saw  Alexander  cross  the  lawn,  mount  the  flowery 
terrace- steps,  and  pass  up  the  short  avenue  of  birches  and 
lilac-trees  before  the  porch.  Alexander  entered  the  porch, 
and,  apparently  without  knocking,  disappeared  within  the 
hall. 

Edward's  impulse  to  see  and  hear  was  absolute ;  he  felt 
like  a  man  bankrupt,  deprived  in  a  moment  of  all,  and 
forward  he  ran,  feeling  that  in  what  he  should  now  witness 
would  lie  the  decision  of  his  lifelong  misery  or  happiness. 
When  he  came  to  the  lawn,  he  made  a  wide  detour,  running 
round  to  the  back,  entered  the  house  by  the  kitchen,  saw 
one  servant,  who  stared  at  him,  and  seemed  about  to  speak, 
but  said  nothing;  and  he  passed  down  a  corridor  to  the 
drawing-room.  There  he  listened  five  minutes  at  the  closed 
door,  heard  nothing,  and  brusquely  entered;  no  one  was 
there ;  he  walked  with  soft  tread  across  the  drawing-room, 
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and  in  the  vestibule  between  it  and  the  '  hall '  stood  with 
his  ear  to  the  hall-door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  He  heard 
not  a  sound,  and  into  the  hall,  too,  he  went,  but  its  spacious 
black  floor  strewn  with  deerskins  was  deserted ;  its  black 
wainscot  adorned  with  masks,  brushes  and  antlers,  con- 
tained no  Lucy. 

He  grasped  his  hunting-crop  tighter,  and  with  set  lips 
turned  back,  went  up  the  stairs  in  the  vestibule,  searched 
the  house.  He  met  no  one  but  a  servant,  and  what  he 
could  not  do  was  to  ask  her  a  question,  his  pride  shrinking 
from  uttering  the  name  of  Lucy,  lest  the  girl  should  see 
written  on  his  forehead  :  '  I  suspect,  and  suffer.' 

He  went  down  again,  and  paced  some  time  among  the 
old-oak  furniture  of  the  hall,  stared  over  the  grate-basket, 
threw  himself  into  a  lounge,  paced  again,  looked  over  the 
lawn.  Where,  then,  was  Lord  Gompers,  whom  he  had 
distinctly  seen  enter  the  house  ?  He  could  only  have  gone 
out  again,  and  she  perhaps  with  him,  while  he,  Edward, 
was  on  his  way  to  the  back.  That,  indeed,  was  evidently 
it,  for,  looking  now  at  the  rack  over  the  stand  of  fishing-rods 
and  sticks,  he  saw  her  usual  walking-hat  and  the  loose  seal 
jacket  which  she  had  taken  to  wearing  since  the  new  chill 
of  autumn  was  in  the  air :  she  had  therefore  gone  out  in 
too  great  a  flurry  of  haste  to  take  her  things.  And  why  ? 
Because  of  the  eyes  of  the  servants  in  the  house  ?  That 
was  not  a  pretty  possibility. 

He  went  out,  thinking  that  he  would  watch  for  her  return 
from  a  coign  of  vantage.  Without  a  coat  she  would  begin 
to  cough,  and  soon  return,  her  companion  perhaps  with  her. 
He  went  back  to  the  park,  and  took  his  stand  in  a  spot 
where,  himself  unseen,  he  could  watch  the  approaches  to 
the  Cottage-front.  But,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  it  was 
a  long  watch.  An  hour  passed,  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
her.  His  suffering  was  extreme ;  at  one  time  he  covered 
his  face  in  his  hands ;  he  was  as  a  spirit  shut  out  in  an 
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empty  world,  knowing  that  the  high  business  of  heaven  is 
transacting  itself  elsewhere  without  him.  The  sun  sank 
toward  twilight,  and  still  she  remained  absent  from  his 
eyes. 

Then  indignation  took  the  foremost  place  in  his  sensa- 
tions :  he  suddenly  determined  to  watch  no  more,  to  care 
no  more ;  and  involving  in  this  proud  impulse  of  in- 
difference the  picnic-party  and  all  things,  he  walked  away 
toward  the  Abbey. 

At  the  moment  when  he  set  out  for  the  Abbey  Lucy  was 
actually  in  the  Cottage,  feverishly  pacing  the  drawing-room. 
She  had  come  in  by  the  back. 

About  two-thirty  o'clock  she  had  been  reclining  in  a 
lounge  in  the  hall,  a  book  on  her  lap,  when  there  had 
appeared  before  her  that  half- laugh,  those  eyes,  that  face 
which  of  late  no  longer  haunted  her,  but  which  had  once 
horribly  haunted  her.  To  her  nervous  girl-nature  it  was 
something  like  the  beautiful  and  terrible  visage  of  the 
Angel  of  Death,  and  the  effect  of  its  apparition  before  her 
that  afternoon  was  instantaneous  and  astonishing.  Alex- 
ander, who  calculated  much,  had  not  calculated  the  impres- 
sion of  gloom  which  his  previous  encounter  with  her  would 
naturally  leave  upon  a  young  and  virgin  imagination ;  had 
not  thought  that  the  suddenness  of  his  thus  springing  upon 
her  consciousness  now  would  throw  her  into  an  extravagance 
of  action.  Lucy  had  no  idea  that  he  was  anywhere  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  her,  for  though  she  knew  that  some 
people  called  '  Hagen '  were  at  the  Abbey,  she  did  not  know 
that  Alexander  was  a  Hagen;  and,  in  fact,  her  eyes  no 
sooner  made  her  aware  of  who  was  before  her  than  some- 
thing seemed  to  capsize  within  her,  and  in  that  instant, 
without  murmur  or  whisper,  she  was  up  and  gone  like  a 
bird,  across  the  vestibule,  through  the  drawing-room, 
hearing  him  after  her,  down  the  corridor,  through  the 
kitchen,  to  the  wonder  of  her  cook,  and  down  the  beech- 
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wood  path  to  the  bridge,  as  though  Satan  were  at  her 
heels. 

On  the  bridge  she  glanced  behind,  hardly  pausing,  but 
saw  no  one. 

Alexander,  after  chasing  her  some  steps,  had  pulled  up 
in  the  drawing-room  with  a  laugh ;  and  he  muttered  to  him- 
self :  '  When  the  bird  won't  let  you  put  salt  on  its  tail,  try  a 
pinch  of  saltpetre.  .  .  .' 

After  lingering  some  minutes,  he  walked  out  of  the 
Cottage  in  the  same  minute  that  Edward  was  running 
round  to  the  back  ;  and  he  returned  to  the  priory-ruin. 

Lucy,  meantime,  hurried  on  beyond  the  stream,  till  she 
came  to  the  opening  in  the  bushes  which  led  into  the  little 
old  mill  in  its  nest  of  vegetation.  This  favourite  nook  of 
hers  was  a  spot  so  secluded,  that  here  at  last  she  felt 
secure,  and  now,  with  sudden  reaction  and  collapse,  stand- 
ing there  among  the  poppies  and  long-grass  under  the  mill, 
she  began  to  cry  bitterly,  feeling  that  even  here  in  her 
married  home  her  mother  followed  and  infected  her  life. 

But  she  had  not  long  been  crying  when  a  calm  voice 
said:  'Why,  Mrs.  Denman.  .  .  ?' 

The  stealthy  foot  of  the  Rev.  Welby  Herman  had  come 
upon  her  unawares,  and,  turning  to  him  for  strength,  she 
continued  to  sob  with  her  brow  on  his  shoulder. 

He  was  now  almost  her  confessor :  she  had  formed  the 
most  exalted  notion  of  his  character,  and  had  told  him  most 
of  her  history,  except  what  concerned  the  Denman  key ; 
this  also,  when  he  questioned  her  about  the  cause  of  her 
tears,  she  now  told  him. 

'  And  who  is  this  man  ?'  asked  Mr.  Herman. 

1 1  don't  know  his  name,'  answered  Lucy  with  sobbing 
breaks  in  her  voice :  '  he  may  be  one  of  the  people  staying 
at  the  Abbey — I  don't  know.' 

'  Blonde  beard,  rather  thick  neck,  blue  eyes ?' 

1  Yes.' 
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'  And  you  say  that  you  now  have  this  key  ?' 
'Yes.' 

I  It   seems   a   remarkable   story,   Mrs.    Denman.      Why 
should  he  want  this  key  ?' 

I 1  don't  know.     He  or  someone  has  been  wanting  it  for 
years,  I  heard  my  father  say.     But  it  isn't  his :  it  belongs 
really  to  Edward ' 

*  There  must  be  some  misapprehension,  surely.  But  we 
will  discuss  it,  point  by  point,  to-morrow.  At  present  I  am 
on  my  way  to  the  Abbey-party's  picnic  at  Horseley  Dip, 
and  only  looked  in  here  a  moment  on  the  chance  of  finding 
you,  and  speaking  a  word.  Meantime,  study  to  be  quiet, 
and  dismiss  from  your  mind  all  fear  of  your  visitor  of 
to-day,  who,  I  assure  you,  is  a  personage  of  eminence  and 
exalted  rank.' 

The  reverend  gentleman  then  left  her,  with  that  piece  of 
knowledge  in  his  head  that  Lucy  had  the  Denman  key, 
though  of  the  momentousness  of  that  knowledge  he  had  as 
yet  no  conception ;  and  he  went  to  the  picnic. 

She,  for  her  part,  sat  nearly  two  hours  on  the  low  rock 
among  its  wild-flowers  beneath  the  mill,  fearful  to  go  home. 
Not  till  half-past  four  did  she  rise,  coughing  and  feeling 
chilly. 

She  was  on  the  way  back  when  a  chaise  passed  her 
containing  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  held  the  reins.  Lucy, 
with  a  pallid  start,  at  once  knew  the  driver,  who  was 
Mrs.  Denman,  her  companion  being  Rosamond,  Duchess 
of  Sayce.  It  was  the  hour  of  the  return  from  the  picnic, 
but  whereas  the  rest  were  returning  by  the  way  they  had 
gone  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Denman  had  come  by  this 
longer,  but  more  picturesque,  route. 

At  the  sight  of  the  hatless  girl  on  the  road,  the  horse  had 
slackened  to  a  walk,  and  at  a  walk  it  passed  her.  Lucy 
saw  the  ladies  whisper  and  smile,  and  had  to  endure  the 
long  Polar  ordeal  of  their  stare.  Women  know  how  to  do 
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such  things  effectively,  to  shoot  with  a  glance,  to  poison 
with  a  smile  :  nor  did  these  spare.  They  divined  that  here 
was  the  cause  of  Edward's  recent  eccentricities,  did  not 
entertain  the  notion  that  her  relation  to  him  might  be 
orthodox,  and  left  her  behind  them  faint  with  the  wounds 
of  their  contempt,  curiosity,  censure  and  enmity. 

She  made  her  way  home,  dined  alone,  and  then  sat  in 
her  seal-skin  in  the  chilly  porch  so  as  to  catch  the  earliest 
sight  of  Edward,  who  had  promised  to  spend  the  night  in 
the  Cottage.  He  was  to  be  with  her  precisely  at  ten 
minutes  to  eight,  and  never  had  she  been  more  hungry  for 
his  comforting  presence.  But  at  nine  he  had  not  come. 

In  her  heart  rankled  the  wounds  which  his  mother  had 
inflicted  that  afternoon,  humiliation,  self-mistrust,  a  sense 
of  insignificance  and  unworthiness,  and  a  terror  of  the 
future.  Her  own  mother  had  not  loved  her,  and  his  hated 
her.  She  was  without  home,  or  friendship,  or  hope,  but  in 
him. 

She  went  in  and  wrote  a  note:  'will  you  come  to  me, 
dear  Edward,  as  quickly  as  you  can  ?'  But  after  some 
reflection — a  feeling  of  jealousy  and  pique  that  the  grand 
company  could  keep  him  from  her — she  tore  it  up,  and 
still  she  waited. 

At  eleven  she  wrote  another  note  :  *  I  beg  you  for  pity's 
sake  to  come  to  me  quickly,  as  I  am  not  feeling  well';  but 
this,  too,  she  hesitated  to  send,  and  finally  tore  up :  nor 
did  he  come  all  that  night. 

She  did  not  sleep  except  in  fitful  snatches,  and  in  the 
morning  could  hardly  lift  her  head.  The  handkerchief 
with  which  she  wiped  her  lips  was  stained  with  blood  from 
the  lungs. 


XXIII 

IT  has  appeared  in  the  preceding  chapter  in  what  jeopardy 
stood  Lucy's  life,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  her  death  would 
leave  Edward  free  to  be  married  by  Rosamond.  She  had, 
indeed,  fled  for  the  moment,  but  that  was  an  incident 
merely  comic  to  Alexander,  from  whose  long  arm  no  flight 
of  that  sort  could  save,  nor  had  she  well  passed  out  of  his 
sight  before  a  sure  plan  to  remove  her  that  night  from  his 
path  and  from  the  world  was  ready  in  his  mind. 

However,  that  same  evening  all  such  danger  passed 
suddenly  from  Lucy  through  the  unconscious  instrumentality 
of  the  Rev.  Welby  Herman. 

Alexander's  innate  good-nature  would  have  restrained 
him  from  hurting  a  fly,  unless  '  Reason '  doomed  it.  Toward 
his  greatest  enemies  his  magnanimous  mind  felt  no  hatred, 
just  as  toward  his  closest  confidants,  his  father  excepted, 
he  felt  no  spark  of  love. 

The  moment,  therefore,  that  Lucy's  death  was  seen  by 
him  to  be  of  no  advantage,  it  dropped  out  of  his  mind  ; 
and  that  moment  came  during  the  return  from  the  picnic, 
when  the  Rev.  Welby  Herman,  who  sat  with  him  in  his 
landau,  said  that — Lucy  had  the  key  ! 

Of  the  two  means  of  touching  the  hoard  the  key  was  by 
far  the  better,  and,  given  the  key,  the  marriage  of  Rosamond 
with  Edward  was  put  aside,  and  Lucy  was  saved. 

How  Lucy  came  to  have  the  key  Alexander  could  not 

I0 
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conjecture :  it  was  inconceivable  that  old  Hill,  on  dying, 
would  have  left  so  dangerous  an  object  to  the  girl ;  but  the 
fact  was  certain  :  the  Rev.  Welby  Herman  said  so. 

If  ever  man  was  hoodwinked,  led  on,  mesmerized,  and 
whirled  round  the  finger  of  another  man  it  was  Mr.  Herman 
that  afternoon.  Fresh  from  meeting  Lucy  at  the  old  mill, 
he  had  approached  Alexander  at  the  picnic  with  the  mere 
benevolent  desire  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  an  excited  girl's 
strange  story  of  trouble — a  benevolent  desire  which  was 
mixed  with  self-interest,  snobbishness,  and  the  ambition  to 
be  tete-a-tete  in  a  busy-body  deliberation  with  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth.  But  Alexander  was  a  fellow  of  such 
knack  and  penetration,  so  swift,  so  wise,  knew  so  well 
which  way  men  were  to  be  wheedled,  flattered,  commanded, 
terrified,  destroyed  and  managed,  that  the  reverend  gentle- 
man had  no  sooner  begun  to  question,  than  he  was  like 
a  man  who  attempts  to  grasp  and  stop  a  whirlpool,  but  the 
whirlpool  grasps  him,  whirls  him,  and  drowns  him. 

They  met  in  an  alley  of  the  wood  to  the  east  of  the 
priory-ruin  :  Mr.  Herman's  painfully  short-sighted  eyes, 
with  their  prying  instinct  and  second-sight,  had  ferreted  out 
Lord  Gompers  pacing  there  alone.  During  his  call  at  the 
Abbey  the  previous  day,  he  had  seen  Lord  Gompers,  but 
not  heard  a  word  from  those  famous  lips.  Now,  therefore, 
was  his  chance  to  establish  a  more  definite  acquaintance. 

He  cleared  his  throat,  laughed,  and  entered  into  talk, 
pacing  step  for  step  with  Alexander.  Mr.  Herman  was 
quite  a  head  the  taller  in  the  severe  and  slender  grace  of 
his  clerical  frock-coat,  though  his  shoulders  markedly 
stooped,  while  Alexander  stood  straight  as  a  staff. 
Alexander,  with  his  open-mouthed  smiling,  heard  without 
seeming  to  hear  Mr.  Herman's  remarks  about  the  harvest, 
the  winter-prospects,  and  made  not  one  reply ;  he  showed 
no  sign  of  consciousness  that  another  man  was  near  him ; 
and  soon  this  haughty,  smiling  silence  became  embarrassing, 
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perplexing,  distressing,  miserable ;  Mr.  Herman's  red  face 
became  a  study  in  awkwardness,  till  at  last  he  happened  to 
say  :  '  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  I  owe  my  cure 
in  this  parish  to  your  lordship's  influence,'  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  Alexander  answered,  saying  : 

4  That  may  be  possible.     What  was  my  reason  ?' 

1  I — do  not  quite  know.  I  was  one  of  two  nominees,  the 
other  being  the  Rev.  Arthur  Dene  ;  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  your  lordship  put  in  your  word  for  me  with 
Lord  Reagh,  in  whose  gift  the  living  is.' 

'  I  remember.  But  I  didn't  put  in  my  word  for  you,' 
said  Alexander  with  the  coarsest  cynicism :  '  I  put  it  in 
against  Dene.' 

Mr.  Herman  could  not  find  an  answer,  and  fled  from  his 
awkwardness  to  the  subject  of  Lucy,  saying : 

'  I  was  wondering  whether  your  lordship  would  give  me 
sufficient  enlightenment  on  a  subject  which  is  causing  some 
distress  to  a  poor  soul,  one  of  my  parishioners,  to  enable 
me  to  relieve  her  mind.  She  is  evidently  labouring  under 
some  misapprehension  as  to  your  lordship's  pursuit  of  a 
certain  key ' 

'  You  mean  Lucy  Denman  ?' 

*  Er — yes,'  said  Mr.  Herman,  with  a  mysterious  smile. 

'  Tell  me  all  she  told  you.' 

Mr.  Herman  told  most. 

'Yes,  I  did  go  to-day  to  ask  her  about  this  key,'  said 
Alexander,  'but  the  little  beggar  ran  away.  Her  mother 
stole  it  from  my  father  while  she  was  a  nurse  in  his  house, 
and  it  is  important  to  us,  in  order  to  open  an  old  casket 
which  we  must  not  break,  but  which  contains  some  precious 
documents.  You  seem  to  be  in  the  young  woman's  con- 
fidence, Mr.  Herman.' 

'  I  have  taken  a  considerable  interest ' 

'  Does  she  know  where  the  key  is  now  ?' 

'  Why — yes.' 

10 — 2 
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'  Where  ?' 

*  She — did  not  tell  me  precisely  where.' 
<  Who  has  it,  sir  ?' 

'  She  told  me  that :  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  not 
said  in  confidence.' 

'  Well,  it  looks  like  getting  late.  You  will  drive  back 
with  me,  Mr.  Herman,  in  my  carriage.' 

Mr.  Herman  was  conscious  of  the  friendliness  of  the 
offer,  and  side  by  side  they  drove  to  the  Abbey  under  a  sky 
suddenly  threatening  rain  after  a  day  of  sunshine. 

On  the  way,  Alexander  manifested  much  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  parish,  and  questioned  Mr.  Herman  about  his 
various  activities :  '  I  will  give  ^"500  to  your  Sisterhood, 
sir,'  he  said,  *  for  the  founding  of  a  branch  ';  and  he  added  : 
'what  I  do  not  understand  is  why  a  man  of  your  stamp 
should  be  here,  wasting  your  life  and  your  talents  in  this 
obscure  hole,  when,  by  a  little  influence,  the  highest  offices 
of  the  Church  would  lie  open  to  you.  As  to  this  key  of  my 
father's,  since  the  girl  has  it,  why  do  you  not  induce  her  to 
give  it  up  ? ' 

1 1  will  do  so.' 

'  You  are  quite  sure  that  she  has  it  ?' 

'  Yes — at  least Well,  I  suppose  I  have  now  admitted 

that  she  has  it.  I  will  persuade  her  to  resign  it.' 

*  No :  do  not  attempt  to  persuade  her  to  resign  it,  Mr. 
Herman.     On  the  contrary,  sympathize  with  her  motives 
for  retaining  it,  even  though    you  now  know  that  those 
motives  are  based  on  the  purest  fancies  as  to  ownership  and 
so  on.     But  persuade  her  to  tell  you  the  spot  where  the  key 
lies,  without  letting  her  imagine  that  you  are  persuading 
her.     Do  this  without  fail,  and  the  results  may  be  enor- 
mously more  glorious  to  yourself,  to  your  Church,  and  to 
the  world,  than  you  can  conceive  at  present.     Listen  to 
my   words,  Mr.   Herman,    remember   them   every  one,   I 
charge  you,  and  without   fail   accomplish   this  work,  for 
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though  I  give  you  no  details,  I  give  you  this  hint,  that  from 
the  smallest  of  seeds  the  mustard-tree  grows,  and  many 
birds  lodge  in  its  branches  :  do  treasure  up  my  words  of 
gold.  And  within  three  weeks  I  shall  await  your  victorious 
coming  to  me  at  my  house  in  Regent's-park.' 

With  this  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  Abbey,  Mr. 
Herman's  mind  now  quite  dazzled  and  enthralled  by  this 
large-minded  earnestness  which  Alexander,  who  always 
knew  his  man  to  the  soul,  had  chosen  to  display  before 
him.  Poor  Lucy's  key  was  no  insignificant  affair,  then,  or 
private  trouble,  but  an  entrancingly  large  matter  in  which 
the  « glory  '  of  the  Church,  of  the  world,  and  of  Mr.  Herman 
himself,  was  involved.  With  this  idea  deeply  implanted  in 
his  mind  the  vicar  walked  homeward  alone  through  the 
park  as  night  fell. 

At  dinner  that  evening  Alexander,  to  the  general  astonish- 
ment, announced  his  departure  for  the  next  morning.  He 
had  no  further  reason  to  stay,  and  no  remonstrances  of  his 
hostess  had  any  effect ;  and  with  him  went  his  father  and 
sister,  to  Edward's  great  relief. 

After  their  departure  Edward  spent  an  hour  in  the 
morning-sunlight  on  the  lawn  before  the  inhabited  wing 
of  the  Abbey,  moving  from  one  urn  to  another  with  bent 
head,  but  without  seeing  the  flowers  at  which  he  gazed. 
He  had  spent  a  night  of  as  little  sleep  as  poor  Lucy  in  her 
desolation  at  the  Cottage.  Alexander's  sudden  departure 
the  very  day  after  he  had  seen  Lucy  only  the  more  added 
to  Edward's  misery  :  it  seemed  to  show  that  Alexander 
had  come  only  to  see  her,  and,  having  seen  her,  was  gone. 
Edward  did  not  know  what  to  do  ;  a  hundred  resolutions 
worked  themselves  out  in  his  tortured  mind — to  go  to  her, 
to  go  from  her,  to  write,  to  do  no  such  thing,  to  confide  all 
to  his  mother,  to  be  a  giant  and  bear  his  rack  in  silence. 
In  the  end,  the  impulse  to  see  her  face  after  the  long  day 
and  night  that  he  had  not  seen  it,  irresistibly  carried  him 
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away,  and  at  an  eager  walk  he  set  out  toward  the  Cottage, 
purposing  to  test  her  by  waiting  to  see  if  she  volunteered 
any  information  about  her  visitor  of  the  previous  day. 

The  sun  had  dispelled  the  mists  of  the  Autumn  morning, 
and  now,  near  ten,  shed  a  pleasant  calm  through  a  few 
lucid  clouds  :  walking  through  the  purple  depths  of  the 
wood,  Edward  saw  all  the  ditches  heaped  with  leaves, 
treasures  more  golden  than  any  in  the  Denman  vaults  ;  but 
the  morning  was  warm  as  well  as  bright,  and  he  found  Lucy 
reclining  in  the  porch  with  a  shawl  round  her  shoulders. 

Seeing  him  come  up  the  lawn,  her  heart  beating  fast  with 
joy,  she  yet  would  not  look  toward  him,  but  turned  her  face 
sideward  on  the  back  of  the  lounge,  pouting  to  show  her 
pique  at  his  long  absence,  and  meaning  to  punish  him 
thoroughly  by  saying  as  soon  as  he  had  kissed  her,  '  I  have 
been  ill,  through  your  not  coming.' 

But  to  her  dismay,  he  kissed  her  on  the  forehead  only, 
and  she  said  nothing  of  her  slight  haemorrhage,  which 
would  have  penetrated  and  melted  his  coldness. 

*  Well,  Lucy,'  was  all  he  said,  as  he  sat  on  a  stool  by  her 
side,  while  she  looked  at  him  with  astonishment  and  a  pang 
of  apprehension,  and  he  at  her  with  a  brooding  underlook. 

*  But  why  didn't  you  come  ?'  she  asked. 

1 1  am  sorry  that  I  could  not.  There  were  reasons.  How 
did  you  get  on  yesterday  ?' 

*  How  could  I  get  on,  except  with  one  feeling,  when  I 
saw  you  pass  to  the  picnic  with  your  friends,  without  even 
turning  your  head  to  the  Cottage  ?' 

Edward  had  not  turned  his  head,  because  his  eyes  had 
been  intent  upon  Alexander's  turned  head  in  front  of 
him. 

*  You  were   looking   out,  then  ?'    he  asked  with  a  new 
bitterness  at  the  new  question  which  rose  within  him  :  '  for 
whom  was  she  looking  out,  and  why  ?' 

'  Of   course,  I  was  looking  out,'  she    said.      '  Didn't    I 
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know  that  you  would  be  passing  at  that  hour  ?  But  what- 
ever is  the  matter ' 

He  had  sprung  up  with  sudden  impulsiveness,  flushed 
and  concentred. 

'  You  have  nothing  to  tell  me,  Lucy  ?  no  news  ?  Because 
I  am  going  away  to-day  for  some  time ' 

*  News  ?  going  away,  Edward  ?  without  me  ?' 

She  had  sat  up,  the  breath  coming  fast  through  her  dry, 
open  lips  :  at  the  word  '  news,'  a  thought  of  Alexander's 
visit  flitted  through  her  mind,  but  to  mention  a  word  of 
that  to  Edward  would  have  been  to  tell  of  that  dangerous 
key  whose  existence  she  had  carefully  hidden  from  him,  and 
also  to  tell  more  of  her  mother  than  he  already  knew.  She 
stared  with  dismay  at  his  face,  silent,  giving  no  *  news,' 
awaiting  his  next  word ;  and  that  proved  cruel :  for  he  said 
'well,  good-bye,  for  some  days,'  and  so  hurriedly  kissed  her 
brow,  that  he  was  gone  before  she  fcad  realised  that  he  was 
going. 

She  did  now  at  last  cry  after  him  :  '  but  I  have  been  ill, 
Edward!'  but  he  did  not  seem  to  hear,  nor  turn  his  head 
to  see  her  lying  sideward  on  the  lounge,  weeping  into  her 
hands. 


XXIV 

EDWARD  walked  back  to  the  Abbey  from  his  brief,  painful 
interview  with  Lucy,  and  ordered  a  trap  to  take  him  to  the 
station. 

That  morning  his  mother  had  said :  *  I  have  to  speak 
with  you,  Edward  ;  will  you  come  to  my  boudoir  after 
lunch  ?'  and  he  had  said  yes ;  but  he  now  wrote  her  a  note, 
saying  that  he  had  to  leave  the  Abbey  in  haste,  and  he  set 
off  from  the  stables  while  she  was  on  the  lawn  with  the 
five  or  six  guests  left  after  the  Hagens'  departure. 

Then  came  for  him  three  forlorn  days  at  his  London 
chambers,  during  which  he  only  twice  looked  in  at  his 
office,  saw  hardly  anyone,  and  after  the  solitary  club-dinner, 
spent  half  the  nights  in  roamings  about  the  streets,  squares 
and  parks. 

'  She  has  deceived  me,'  he  thought  often  :  '  if  she  has  not 
told  a  direct  falsehood,  she  has  at  least  concealed  something.' 
When  he  had  asked,  'any  news?'  she  should  have  an- 
swered :  *  Lord  Gompers,  whom  I  knew  intimately  before 
my  marriage,  called  yesterday,  and  so  flustered  me,  that  I 
ran  out  with  him  without  my  jacket  or  hat ';  but  she  had 
remained  silent :  it  was  his  bad  luck  to  have  loved  so  deeply 
a  girl  tinctured  by  her  heredity,  and  also  by  the  sort  of 
atmosphere  in  which  girls  of  her  class  grow  up  in  great 
cities,  with  ideas  and  principles  not  over-severe. 

But  what  in  such  a  case  was  best  for  him  to  do  ?  Twenty 

[  152  ] 
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courses  of  action  one  after  another  revolved  themselves  in 
his  mind.  Each  of  these,  however,  was  not  thought  out  on 
its  own  merits,  but,  unknown  to  himself,  with  a  view  to 
producing  some  mood  or  feeling  with  respect  to  him  in 
Lucy's  mind.  At  one  moment  it  was  a  wind  of  indignation 
which  struck  him,  and  immediately  he  thought  of  some 
indignant  act  to  prove  to  her  that  he  was  twice  as  indignant 
as  he  really  was ;  at  another  moment  it  was  a  mother's 
pity  which  filled  him,  and  immediately  he  thought  of  some 
extravagance  of  outward  demonstration  to  convince  her, 
as  to  fly  to  her,  kneel,  and  say :  '  though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet  .  .  .'  again,  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  ought 
to  produce  upon  her  mind  an  impression  of  his  cold, 
offended  dignity,  or  else  even  chaff  her,  with  the  non- 
chalance of  a  man-of-the-world,  to  prove  to  her  that  he  did 
not  much  care,  really,  was  not  disappointed,  did  not  expect 
too  much  of  poor  human  nature,  being,  in  fact,  himself  a 
still  greater  sinner  than  she.  All  these  moods  and  motives 
of  action  chased  each  other  through  his  brain,  and  always 
with  an  eye  to  her  mind,  to  what  she  would  think,  if  he  did 
so  or  so.  During  the  second  evening  he  suddenly  sat  in 
one  of  these  moods,  and  wrote  her  this  letter  : 

'  MY  DEAR  LUCY, 

1 1  have  to  apologise  for  my  abrupt  departure  from 
you  yesterday ;  my  excuse  must  be  the  somewhat  unsettled 
state  of  mind  in  which  I  find  myself  for  the  moment,  owing 
to  a  family-trouble  with  which  I  need  not  over-burden  your 
interest  ;  but  as  we  have  now  settled  down  into  the  con- 
dition known  as  that  of  "  old  married  people,"  in  which  the 
marriage  ceases  to  be  a  union  and  becomes  a  mere  co- 
existence, I  assume  that  you  will  not  much  care  about  my 
presence  or  absence  for  a  week,  or  two,  or  three.  Certainly, 
in  my  present  state  of  unrest  I  should  bore  you  to  death 
with  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  the  domestic  amenities,  all 
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those  little  conjugal  hypocrisies,  which  are  customary,  yet 
are  more  or  less  a  burden  :  I  therefore  think  of  taking  a  trip 
to  the  Continent,  till  I  feel  all  right  again. 

*  As  to  yourself,  why  be  a  hermit  at  Denman,  since  you 
know  that  you  do  not  like  it,  really  ?  You  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  being  fond  of  the  life  and  movement  of  town,  if 
your  birth  and  bringing-up  incline  you  in  that  direction.  I 
should  come  up,  if  I  were  you,  in  which  case  I  recommend 

you   R 's   Hotel,  St.   James's,   where   you   may   come 

across  some  tolerable  people.  I  enclose  a  cheque,  which 
etc.,  etc.,  .  .  .' 

He  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  tearing  this  up ; 
but  it  went.  The  writing  of  it  had  been  a  satisfaction  for 
the  moment,  but  how  much  afterwards  did  it  augment  the 
cross-winds  of  his  emotions  !  He  could  not  sleep  that  morn- 
ing when  he  at  last  threw  himself  tired  out  upon  his  bed, 
his  brain  going  over  every  word  that  he  had  written,  trying 
to  realise  their  effect  upon  her,  now  shrinking  with  remorse 
at  the  pain  they  must  inflict,  and  now  thinking  of  new 
phrases  of  innuendo  and  sarcasm  which  he  might  have  put 
in,  capable  of  inflicting  a  sting  equal  to  that  which  tortured 
himself. 

But  the  next  day  and  the  next  every  emotion  was 
swallowed  up  in  one  of  remorse  for  the  cruel  letter,  bitter 
remorse  at  the  memory  that  she  had  not  looked  well  that 
last  time  he  saw  her  in  the  Cottage-porch.  Impulses  to 
rush  to  her,  repressed  by  his  will,  became  more  and  more 
frequent ;  doubts  whether,  after  all,  his  nightmare  of  sus- 
picions and  trouble  was  not  a  mere  nightmare  ;  memories 
of  her  little  tricks  of  affectionateness,  her  way  of  sleeping 
in  a  ball  with  her  face  half-under  his  neck,  which  made  him 
call  her  *  Snow-ball,'  her  murmurs  of  yearning,  her  stare  of 
passion  :  these  memories  thronged  upon  him  ;  and  the  fight 
between  these  and  his  sterner  mood,  coupled  with  his 
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anxious  waiting  for  an  answer  to  his  letter  which  did  not 
come,  so  wore  him  out,  that  he  did  not  know  how  or  why 
he  found  himself  sitting  on  the  fourth  evening  in  the  little 
Kilburn  cottage  drawing-room,  with  Barnes  stooping  forward 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  on  a  chair  close  to  his,  and  looking  at 
him  with  troubled  brows,  like  a  physician  diagnosing 
a  case. 

'  My  word,  sir,  you  look  knocked  up,'  Barnes  said. 

'  Want  of  sleep,  I  suppose,'  answered  Edward.  '  I  can't 
sleep — I  don't  know  why.' 

1  Well,  sir,  you  have  come  to  tell  me,  so  you  may  as  well 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  be  done.' 

'  I  suppose  I  may  as  well,  Barnes,'  murmured  Edward 
despondently :  '  you  have  excellent  judgment,  of  course, 
though  I'm  afraid  you  can't  help  much  this  time.  How- 
ever, you  are  our  best  friend,  and  have  a  certain  right  to  hear. 
.  .  .'  And  Edward  told  all,  beginning  at  the  beginning 
when  he  saw  her  leave  Oxford  Circus  with  the  Pole,  saw 
her  next  at  the  Regent's-park  Palace  in  Lord  Gompers' 
arms,  saw  Lord  Gompers  enter  the  cottage  four  days 
since.  .  .  . 

Barnes'  brows  were  puckered  with  trouble,  in  which 
there  was  some  anger  also. 

*  Look  here,  sir,  you're  going  to  lose  that  girl,  if  you  don't 
look  out,'  he  said  :   '  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were 
angry  with  her  for  peeping  out  of  her  window  after  you,  as 
you  went  to  the  picnic ?' 

'  The  doubt  is  whom  she  was  peeping  after ' 

*  Oh,  but  /  seem  to  know  whom  she  was  peeping  after  all 
right !     The  whole  thing  is  some  mistake,  due  to  nobody 
but  Lucy's  mother,  I'll  be  bound,  though  I  don't  undertake 
to  explain  it  all.     But  don't  you  see,  sir,  what  is  the  proper 
way  out  of  the  mess  ?  to  go  to  this  Lord  Gompers,  since 
you  feel  it  too  delicate  to  ask  Lucy,  and  ask  Gompers  to 
explain  it.' 
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*  Ah,  I'm  afraid,  Barnes,  that  that  is  out  of  the  question,' 
said  Edward  with  a  sad  laugh  :  '  I  could  hardly  tickle  Lord 
Gompers'  sense  of  humour  by  presenting  myself ' 

'  He  wouldn't  laugh — he  wouldn't  laugh.' 

1  He  naturally  would  feel  inclined  to,  you  know.  And  he 
would  say  that  appearances  had  misled  me,  and  contrive 
some  tale ' 

'  But,  don't  you  see  ?  you  only  think  that  because  you 
believe  in  the  truth  of  your  suspicions  !  I  tell  you  before- 
hand there's  not  an  atom  of  truth  in  them.  Lucy  always 
was  as  straight  a  girl  as  your  mother.  Some  simple  and 
perfectly  true  explanation  will  be  given  you,  if  you  go  to 
this  Lord  Gompers,  and  I  advise  you  to  go.' 

*  It  could  not  be  done,  Barnes.' 

'  All  right,  we'll  leave  it  at  that.  But— what's  to-day  ? 
Thursday  :  will  you  come  back  here  at  this  hour  o'  Satur- 
day night,  and  see  me  ?' 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?' 
'  I'll  see.     You  just  come.' 

Nothing  could  be  got  from  Barnes  as  to  his  intentions, 
and  after  some  further  talk  Edward  went  away. 

The  next  night  near  ten  Barnes  was  fighting  his  way, 
as  it  were  inch  by  inch,  at  the  Regent's-park  Palace  toward 
Alexander.  From  the  front,  where  he  had  at  first  been 
refused  admission,  he  was  conducted  a  long  way  through 
halls  whose  grandeur  took  his  eyes  by  surprise  to  a  sort  of 
bureau  in  which  sat  three  busy  men ;  and  here  again  he 
was  refused  further  advance,  fought  a  campaign  of  ques- 
tions and  answers,  won  it,  and  finally  got  his  name  tele- 
phoned to  Alexander's  secretary.  Ten  minutes  later  he 
was  being  conducted  before  Alexander  himself. 

Alexander  received  him  sitting  on  his  iron  bedstead  in  a 
voluminous  woollen  dressing-gown,  while  Barnes  stood 
before  him  in  a  dim  light  and  an  air  heavy  with  perfumed 
smokes,  which  oppressed  the  chest. 
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*  You  the  Barnes  who  ran  the  train  through  the  scrape  ?' 
asked  Alexander. 

'  Yes,  my  lord,'  said  Barnes  with  a  bow. 

Alexander  peered  up  at  and  through  him. 

'  Well,  I  can  see  that  you  are,'  said  he.  '  In  about  six 
months  from  now  I  may  want  a  man  to  do  me  a  hard 
service,  and,  if  I  do,  I  shall  send  for  you.  What  is  this 
about  Mrs.  Denman  ?  Tell  it  quickly,  or  I  may  cut  you 
short,  and  you  will  lose  all  your  English.' 

Barnes,  thus  warned,  galloped  through  his  complaint, 
not  mentioning  Edward's  name,  but  telling  how  Mrs.  Den- 
man— a  girl  who  was  almost  his  sister — had  fallen  into 
unhappiness  through  having  been  twice  seen  with  Lord 
Gompers 

But  Alexander  cut  the  story  short  by  standing  briskly 
up,  and  briskly  walking  away  into  the  outer  room.  He 
already  understood  the  situation — that  it  was  Edward  who 
was  jealous,  and  that  Barnes  was  a  former  lover,  seeking  to 
set  things  right :  and  what  he  now  proceeded  to  do  he  did 
for  Barnes'  sake  alone. 

Barnes  saw  him  standing  at  the  desk,  stooping  to  write, 
and  presently  heard  him  say,  '  here,  Barnes,'  and  touch 
a  bell. 

Barnes  went,  took  an  envelope  proffered  him,  said  '  this 
is  most  kind,  my  lord,'  was  conducted  to  the  vestibule-door 
by  one  attendant,  handed  on  to  another,  led  up  a  stair  of 
malachite  balustrades,  and  thence  followed  his  guide  out- 
wards through  the  house. 

But  before  going  out,  he  stopped  to  assure  himself  first 
that  what  he  held  was  satisfactory,  and  from  the  unfastened 
envelope  he  took  out  a  sheet  of  the  thickest  paper  which 
he  had  yet  touched. 

Opening  this  to  read  it,  he  found  in  the  fold  a  bank-note ; 
he  looked  at  it :  it  was  a  ^oo-note ;  and  on  the  back  it 
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was  endorsed  with  the  words  :  '  From  Lord  Gompers  to  a 
brave  man.' 

Then  with  a  flushed  mind  Barnes  read  the  words  writt  en 
on  the  paper ;  saw  that  he  could  meet  Edward  the  n  ext 
evening  with  a  light  heart ;  and  muttered  : 

*  Well,  of  all  the  handsome  things.  .  .  .' 


XXV 

THE  next  night  Barnes  awaited  Edward  at  the  Kilburn 
cottage  with  Lord  Gompers'  thick  sheet  of  note-paper, 
while  his  eyes  plied  their  brisk  dance,  and  a  smile  lit  his 
face. 

'  Pleased  to  see  you,  sir,'  he  said  when  Edward  appeared 
near  nine,  looking  harassed  and  downcast,  like  a  man  who 
has  long  struggled  with  poverty,  and  is  weary  of  the  fight. 
He  had  remembered  that  he  had  an  appointment  with 
Barnes,  but  was  wondering  why  he  came. 

In  the  little  drawing-room  he  fell  upon  the  couch,  but  sat 
up  with  sudden  interest  to  read,  as  Barnes  held  out  Alex- 
ander's note.  The  words  were  : 

*  I  have  seen  Lucy  Denman  twice.  First,  she  was 
brought  here  by  her  mother,  that  I  might  question  her 
about  an  heirloom — a  gold  chain — which  her  mother  had 
stolen  from  my  father,  and  given  to  Lucy's  father  to  keep. 
Lucy  did  not  know  where  chain  was,  got  frightened,  and 
fainted.  In  her  faint  I  probably  gave  her  some  kisses,  to 
revive  her.  Next  saw  her  at  Cottage  at  Denman,  when  I 
went  to  question  her  about  chain,  but  the  moment  she  saw 
me  the  little  beggar  took  to  her  heels,  and  was  away. 

GOMPERS.' 

1  But  this  explains  the  whole  thing  !'  exclaimed  Edward, 
rushing  in  a  revulsion  of  joy  from  one  extreme  to  another  : 

[  i59] 
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'  she  would  quite  naturally  be  frightened  at  Alexander !  .  .  . 
Barnes,  I  have  misjudged  the  loveliest  and  best.  .  .  .' 

'  And  it's  pretty  clear,  too,'  said  Barnes,  *  why  she  never 
said  anything  to  you  about  it :  it  was  because  her  mother 
was  mixed  up 

'  Undoubtedly  that  was  it.  Barnes,  you  have  put  me  to 
shame — I,  her  husband,  Barnes,  to  whom  she  has  given  so 
many  thousand  proofs — no,  no — 

*  Well,  all's  well  that  ends  well,  sir,  you  know.' 

{  But  I  lose  time — good-night,  Barnes,  and  thank  you, 

oh,  thank  you  :  I  must  go  to  her '  Edward  sprang  up, 

but  Barnes  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm,  saying  :  '  You  needn't 
go  very  far,  sir,'  and  throwing  open  the  door  between  the 
drawing-room  and  dining-room,  he  revealed  a  sitting  figure 
in  a  loose  seal  jacket,  with  hat,  veil  and  gloves  ;  '  there 
she  is,  sir,'  he  said,  and,  as  Edward  ran  in  and  fell  to  his 
knees,  he  closed  the  door  upon  them. 

Lucy  with  a  pensive  and  weary  expression,  kept  her  face 
rather  averted,  while  Edward  prayed  her  forgiveness, 
accusing  himself,  trying  anew  to  persuade  her  of  his  adora- 
tion ;  she  was  silent  for  a  long  time,  without  a  smile,  or 
tear,  or  other  expression  than  a  patient  resignation,  till  she 
began  to  speak  in  a  low  voice,  saying  : 

'  It  is  useless  asking  me  to  forgive  you,  Edward,  when 
you  know  that  whatever  you  thought  of  me,  or  did,  or  said 
to  me,  I  couldn't  help  forgiving  you  the  moment  after.  But 
don't  think,  dear,  that  because  I  forgive  you  for  this,  that 
the  trouble  is  over  and  done  with  :  it  will  happen  again,  if 
not  next  month,  then  the  month  after,  for  it  all  springs  out 
of  the  poor  opinion  you  have  of  me ' 

'Lucy  !' 

*  Yes,  the  poor  opinion  you  have  of  me,  perhaps  rightly, 
but  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  one  which  you  can't  help, 
nor  I  can't  help,  nor  anyone  can't  help :  only  it  is  so,  it  has 
happened,  and  is  fixed  now.     Ah,  if  it  only  hadn't  been ! 
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I  should  have  been  the  happiest  woman  in  the  whole 
world  .  .  .  but  it's  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk,  for  if  the 
mother  had  it,  the  daughter  gets  it,  too,  and  it's  no  manner 
of  use  hoping  against  what's  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
ordained ;  all  I  say  is,  don't  be  harder  on  me  than  you  can 
help,  because  I  do  love  you  so  much,  and  it  mayn't  be  for 
too  long.  You  know,  dear,  I  have  been  very  ill  since  you 
went  away  like  that ' 

'My  heart!' 

*  Poor  boy,  you  do  love  me  a  lot,  don't  you  ?  They  say 
there  can't  be  any  love  without  respect — just  as  though  a 
mother  didn't  love  her  new-born  baby !  No,  that's  not 
true :  but  what  they  mean  is  that  there  can't  be  much 
happiness  without,  and  also  perhaps  they  mean  that  the 
love  mayn't  last  too  long.  I  told  you  not  to  marry  me,  you 
know,  but  you  would,  and  I  didn't  have  the  strength  to 
resist :  it  was  not  my  fault,  and  it  was  not  yours ;  people 
are  pushed  to  do  things,  I  suppose.  We  never  meant  to 
meet  that  night  at  the  picture-shop,  did  we  ?  but  it 
happened,  and  we  must  just  bear  whatever  comes,  and  be 
patient;  only,  you  shouldn't  have  written  me  that  letter, 
Edward  ;  I  knew  you  would  be  sorry  after,  but  it  gave  me 
too  much  pain  at  the  time,  and  Maggie,  without  my  telling 
her,  ran  and  called  Dr.  Lewin  from  Stale,  who  came  and 
gave  me  creosote  to  take,  and  that's  what  you  can  smell 
about  me  now.  He  said  I  must  take  care.  .  .  .  But  when 
I  got  George's  letter  this  morning,  telling  me  to  come,  I 
guessed  at  once  that  everything  must  be  all  right,  and  I  was 
up  and  well  in  five  minutes ' 

A  dry  cough  interrupted  her,  while  Edward  contemplated 
her  like  something  long-lost  and  refound,  saying :  *  Have 
you  long  come  up  ?' 

'Only  an  hour  ago.  Poor  Georgie  couldn't  persuade 
Mrs.  Barnes  to  stay  and  receive  me,  though  I  feel  certain 
that  he  must  have  tried :  she's  gone  out,  as  I  deserve,  of 

ii 
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course.  .  .  .  What  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time  with- 
out me  ?  You  must  tell  me  of  every  hour.  Oh,  Mr.  Welby 
Herman  came  up  with  me,  and  is  coming  to  see  you,  he 
says.  He  is  to  preach  in  Cheapside  to-morrow,  and  the 
Cheapside  man  is  to  take  his  place  down  there ' 

Now  she  began  to  chatter,  her  dejection  every  moment 
giving  place  to  an  increasing  gaiety  in  the  sunshine  of  his 
presence.  They  rose  laughing,  went  laughing  into  the 
passage,  out  of  the  door,  all  preoccupied  with  each  other, 
and  were  at  the  garden-gate  before  Lucy  remembered 
Barnes,  and,  running  back  into  the  drawing-room,  said 
good-bye  to  him.  He  heard  them  laughing  as  they  entered 
a  cab  some  distance  up  the  street,  and  throwing  himself 
upon  the  sofa,  hearing  in  his  heart  the  echo  of  their 
laughter  in  the  desolation  of  the  house,  he  thought :  '  Well, 
some  are  made  to  be  happier  than  others,  no  doubt.  .  .  .' 

Lucy  and  Edward  drove  to  his  chambers  as  full  of  gaiety  and 
chat  as  though  an  hour  before  they  had  not  been  in  despair. 

1  But  this  gold  chain  of  which  Lord  Gompers  speaks, 
Lucy,'  said  Edward,  '  I  take  it  that  you  have  not  really  any 
such  thing  in  your  possession  ?' 

*  No,'  she  answered  shortly. 

1  Then,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  It  seems  tolerably 
insolent  of  Lord  Gompers  to  enter  my  house  in  my  absence, 
and  terrify  my  wife  about  an  affair  of  which  she  knows 
nothing.  And  it  must  be  a  precious  sort  of  gold  chain,  this, 
that  can  interest  his  lordship  to  this  extent !' 

Lucy  was  silent.  It  was  suggested  to  her  mind  to  say 
now:  'the  "gold  chain"  is  a  brass  key,  and  I  have  it': 
but  her  determination,  made  that  night  of  her  father's 
charge  to  Barnes  about  the  key,  that  Edward  should  never 
incur  the  danger  of  knowing  aught  about  it,  checked  her  : 
something,  however,  sharply  warned,  or  forewarned,  her 
that  her  silence  was  really  a  deception — a  deception  in 
which  she  was  in  collusion  with  Lord  Gompers. 
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But  she  foresaw  no  danger ;  no  one,  she  thought,  could 
guess  that  she  had  the  key,  except  the  Rev.  Welby  Herman, 
who  knew  ;  and  she  anticipated  no  further  trouble  from  its 
possession.  But  with  a  little  shiver  she  said  : 

'  Ah,  that  is  a  horrid  man,  really  !  I  do  hope  it  will  never 
be  my  fate  to  come  across  him  again,  Edward.  He  is  like 
some  handsome  devil ' 

'  He  is  hardly  an  angel,  perhaps.  But  you  are  not  to  go 
off  into  a  fright  again,  if  ever  you  do  see  him,  which  is  not 
likely.  That  was  hardly  complimentary  to  run,  by  Jove.  .  .  . 
What  on  earth  could  he  have  thought  ?  that  was  awfully 
good  I  he  must  have  felt  so  "left,"  you  little  bundle  of 
nerves,  Snow-ball.  But,  in  reality,  though  he  is  a  man 
of  great  personal  authority  in  Society,  and  respected  in  a 
rather  sinister  way,  he  is  one  of  the  best  of  fellows.  P'raps 
I  may  tell  you  now,  darling  :  I  was  engaged  to  his  sister, 
the  Duchess  of  Sayce,  a  young  widow,  before  ever  I  saw 
you,  and  we  were  to  be — married.  No,  don't  be  alarmed, 
no  love,  of  course,  nothing  of  that.  Then  I — saw  you  .  ,  . 
behind  the  easel,  you  remember  ?  You  looked  at  me 
with  a  sort  of  surprise,  and  I  was  never  so  surprised. 
So  I  had  to  give  her  up,  though,  of  course,  it  was  not 
pretty ;  then  when  you  ran  away,  and  there  was  no  Snow- 
ball anywhere,  I  didn't  care  about  anything,  and  was 
induced  to  renew  the  engagement  that  same  evening  that 
we  met  outside  the  picture-shop  :  then  again,  of  course,  the 
fat  was  all  in  the  fire ' 

She  held  up  her  lips  eagerly,  and  he  pressed  them. 

'  But  the  point  is  this,'  he  continued,  '  that  Lord  Gompers, 
who  rather  seems  to  "run"  his  family,  was  wonderfully 
decent  to  me  each  time,  so  that  I  rather  owe  him  a  debt. 
Perhaps  I  couldn't  quite  make  you  understand  what  a 
preposterous  honour  this  marriage  would  have  been  for  a 
very  young  man  of  no  importance  like  me :  but  that  is  so  ; 
so  that  Alexander  had  every  right  to  be  infinitely  offended ; 

II — 2 
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but  if  he  was,  he  did  not  much  show  it,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, went  out  of  his  way  to  urge  my  excuses  upon  my — 
mother — and  the  rest,  and  you  know  how  he  has  even  been 
down  to  Denman  since.' 

Lucy  was  silent  for  a  time,  her  brows  knit ;  and  presently 
she  said : 

'  But  why  did  she  want  to  marry  you  so  very  much — 
twice,  good  gracious  !  Is  she  really  in  love  with  you  ?' 

'  I  have  fancied  something  of  the  sort,  but  am  not  sure.' 

'  Then  she  wasn't,  if  you  are  not  sure.' 

'  But  I  think  she  was  :  that,  at  least,  was  the  reason  given 
for  renewing  the  engagement.' 

'  No,  you  don't  know  women ;  she  never  was,  or  she 
could  not  have  had  you  after  you'd  once  left  her  for  someone 
else ;  that's  settled.  Then,  if  love  wasn't  the  reason,  what 
was  it  that  made  her,  or  her  brother,  so  anxious  for  that 
marriage,  when  it  was  such  an  honour  to  you  ?' 

'  There  could  have  been  no  reason  except  the  lady's  fancy, 
I  think.' 

*  There  must  have  been,  Edward.' 

*  It  is  inconceivable,  dear.' 

'  But  these  must  be  odd  people,  after  all !  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  after  your  twice  throwing  her  over,  these  people 
come  to  the  Abbey  to  spend  time,  she  herself  with  them  ? 
How  could  she  look  into  your  face  ?  How  could  you  into 
hers  ?' 

Edward  laughed,  saying  : 

1  Blushes  are  hardly  a  Hagen  characteristic,  dear.  Their 
skins  are  hides,  owing  to  their  feeling  of  superiority  to  all 
men,  things,  and  social  prejudices.  My  mother,  I  think, 
would  never  have  ventured  to  invite  them,  after  what 
happened  ;  they  invited  themselves.' 

<  For  what  reason,  dear  ?' 

*  I — don't  quite  know,  darling.' 

*  Dear,  those  people  are  going  to  take  you  from  me  yet.' 
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1  Now,  Lucy,  don't  be  foolish.' 

I  Ah,  but  I  feel.  .  .  .  Stay,  what  kind  of  looking  woman 
is  this  Duchess  of  Sayce  ?    Rather  solidly  built,  with  brown 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  retreating  chin  ?' 

*  Yes,  I  think  so.' 

'  I  have  seen  her,  then— with  your  mother,  in  a  chaise, 
that  day  when  I  ran  from  Lord  Gompers.  They  passed 
me  on  the  road,  going  home  from  the  picnic.  And — they 
looked  at  me,  both  of  them.' 

'Not  unkindly?' 

'  It  doesn't  matter  how.  But  your  mother  is  a  great 
friends  of  hers,  then  ?  Did  your  mother  want  you  very, 
very  much  to  marry  her  ?' 

I 1  dare  say — perhaps — for  the  eclat,  you  know  :  it  is  of  no 
importance,  dear ' 

*  Ah,  Edward,'  she  murmured,  '  you  lost  much  that  day 
when  you  came  to  buy  a  picture  of  my  father.' 

The  cab  drew  up  before  a  restaurant  in  a  deserted, 
Saturday-night  Strand,  where  Edward  ordered  a  supper  for 
his  chambers,  looking  forward  to  hours  of  domestic  tete-d-tete 
that  evening. 

They  then  went  on  to  his  second-floor  in  the  desert 
Temple,  where  Edward  marshalled  his  wines  and  liqueurs, 
while  Lucy  drew  up  her  sleeves,  rewarmed  the  soup  at  the 
gas-stove,  and  played  the  housewife.  They  then  sat,  put 
out  their  hands  to  the  ready  repast  on  the  table  before  them, 
and  had  a  merry  meal.  But,  owing  to  the  coming  of  the 
supper,  Edward  had  neglected  to  <  sport  his  oak  ';  and  they 
had  hardly  finished  when  there  was  a  rap  at  the  inner 
hall-door ;  the  unsported  oak  proved  that  he  was  in,  and 
whispering  to  Lucy  :  c  wait  inside,  till  I  see  .  .  .'  he  went 
to  open. 

His  visitor  was,  of  all  people,  his  mother.  And  as  she 
came  in,  stout  and  breathy  from  the  stairs,  he  saw  from  her 
expression  that  her  talk  would  be  weighty. 


XXVI 

MRS.  DENMAN  sat  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  chair  that  offered 
itself.  A  reticule  and  trousseau  of  gold  objects,  which 
rattled  richly  with  her  movements,  hung  from  her  wrist ; 
she  was  robed  in  furs ;  and  from  her  muff  to  her  hat,  which 
was  tied  under  the  chin,  everything  about  her  seemed 
designed  to  make  her  a  larger,  a  more  established,  and  a 
more  formidable  fact.  Edward,  in  slippers  and  fancy 
jacket,  stood  with  pocketed  hands  before  her,  and  with  a 
decided  sense  of  unease. 

*  Come  a  little  nearer  to  the  fire  ?'  he  asked. 
1  This  will  do,  dear.' 

They  were  silent ;  Mrs.  Denman's  eyes  ranged  round  the 
bookshelves,  the  china,  the  bronzes,  and  took  all  in.  Her 
life  was  not  very  near  to  her  son's  at  present,  nor  had  she 
visited  him  before  in  this  new  den.  Her  eye  fell  upon  the 
remains  of  the  supper  a  deux,  and  saw  also  a  Gainsborough 
hat  and  a  boa. 

1  Well,  you  seem  to  be  very  well  here,'  she  said,  *  only 
the  pictures  are  rather  too  heavy  and  married  for  a 
bachelor's  room.  .  .  .  But  what  has  become  of  you  ? 
You  might  have  looked  me  up>  after  leaving  the  Abbey  so 
suddenly.  But  I  see,  Edward,  that  you  are  not  looking 
very  well.  Is  that  to  be  accounted  for  by  any ?' 

*  Excuse  me  one  moment,  mother,'  said  Edward,  and  he 
hurried  out,  found  Lucy  standing  scared  in  the  passage, 

[  166  ] 
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and  urgently  whispered  :  '  now,  Lucy,  you  are  to  go  to 
bed ' — the  hour  was  already  10.30 — '  and  you  are  not  to 
listen  to  what  is  said,  promise  me  this  '—  and  he  led  her  to 
his  bedroom,  shut  her  in,  and  hurried  back  to  the  outer 
room  :  but  he  continued  to  hang  near  the  door,  in  order  to 
peep  out  anon  and  see  that  Lucy  was  not  listening. 

1  Well,  Edward,  it  is  useless  beating  about  the  bush,'  said 
Mrs.  Denman  :  '  I  suppose  you  know  why  I  have  been  at 
the  pains  to  come.' 

'  To — see  me  ?' 

'  Or  rather  to  let  you  hear  me,  Edward.' 

*  I  am  all  ears,  mother.' 

'  Why  have  you  been  so  absurd,  Edward,  and  so  very 
young,  at  your  age?  I  had  so  much  confidence  in  your 
judgment  and  s avoir  faire,  that  if  anyone  had  told  me  this  of 
you  a  year  ago,  I  could  not  have  believed  it.  Just  let  me 
know  at  once,  Edward,  how  long  you  mean  to  continue  this 
childish  course  of  conduct.' 

'  Which,  mother  ?     You — surprise  me.' 

*  You  do  not  look  surprised.     No,  you  should  not  adopt  a 
pose  before  me.     You  have  no  sermon  to  expect  from  me, 
since,  after  all,  you  are  a  man,  beyond  my  control,  and  ,  o  n 
my  part,  am  not  a  prude.     So  far  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
human  being  to  sympathise  with  you  in  the  matter,  I  do. 
But   admit,  Edward,  that   you   have   far  overstepped  the 
limits  of  the  sympathy  of  any  sane  man  or  woman  of  the 
world.     When,  then,  are  you  going  to  part  with  this  girl, 
who  is  exposing  you  to  ridicule  ?' 

'  Let  him  laugh  who  wins,  mother.  I  assure  you  that  I 
am  fairly  happy  for  the  moment,  and  do  not  at  all  mind  any 
amount  of  ridicule  for  conduct  which  my  reason  approves.' 

*  Your  reason  ?     You  had  better  have  said  any  other  part 
of  you  !     It  is  precisely  your  reason  that  happens  to  be  all 
wrong.     It  is  all  very  fine  for  people  to  set  up  their  reason 
in  that  way  against  the  general  reason,  and  to  go  about 
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asserting  that  everybody  is  wrong,  and  they  right :  but 
that  is  just  one  of  those  quixotic  pretensions  of  which  I 
never  could  have  supposed  you  capable.  The  fact  is,  of 
course,  that  the  general  opinion,  the  norm  of  public  feeling, 
always  about  hits  the  mark,  and  all  departures  from  it  are 
merely  extravagances,  the  more  grotesque  the  more  self- 
sure  they  pretend  to  be.  I  have  no  patience  with  aberrant 
people  who  set  themselves  up.  .  . !  I  think  I'd  rather  be 
called  a  murderess  than  an  eccentric,  and  to  think  that  you, 

of  all   people !     But   the   point  is,  Edward,  that  you 

happen  not  to  be  unrelated :  you  have  a  mother,  and  also, 
let  me  remind  you,  an  ancient  name,  and  a  career.' 

*  But  in  what  have  I  sinned,  mother?' 

'  Oh,  but  you  adopt  an  unreal  tone,  asking  questions  that 
need  no  answer  !  You  have  sinned  in  ever  dreaming  of 
taking  this  girl  down  to  Denman  of  all  places,  in  permitting 
it  to  be  first  given  out  that  she  was  your  "  tenant,"  and 
then  in  practically  staying  with  her  at  the  Cottage  ;  you 
have  sinned  in  making  your  liaison  more  flagrant  than  is 
customary  ;  in  continuing  it  too  long  and  too  uxoriously  ; 
in  shockingly  neglecting  your  business — for  I  have  ears  to 
hear,  and  eyes  to  see — and,  most  of  all,  you  have  sinned 
in  permitting  an  objectionable  little  soubrette  to  take  the 
name  of  your  mother.' 

Edward  glanced  anxiously  down  the  passage  to  see  that 
Lucy  was  not  there  to  hear,  saying  at  the  same  time : 

*  Ah,  nothing  against  her,  mother.     You  see,  I  listen  to 
you  more  patiently  than  most  sons,  heads  of  a  family,  might : 
but  you  are  not  to  lavish  adjectives  upon  her  in  my  presence. 
She  is  not  objectionable,  really — just  the  very  contrary,  as 
you  would  learn  in  one  hour,  if  you  knew  her.     As  to  why 
I  have  permitted  her  to  take  my  name,  I  could  give  you  a 
reason  that  would  fully  satisfy  you,  if  she  herself  had  not 
sealed  my  lips.' 

'  Absurd  !  I  won't  listen  to  such  nonsense  !  Did  you ?' 
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*  I  have  to  beg  you,  mother,  not  to  lift  your  voice.' 
'But  what  a  power  this  creature  must  have  over  you! 

Can  we  be  right  in  thinking  that  it  was  solely  on  this  girl's 
account  that  you  twice  broke  off  with  Rosamond?  Oh, 
this  would  be  a  joke,  you  know,  if  it  were  not  tragic, 
Edward !  At  this  point  we  touch  dementia !  Have  you 
fully  realised  that  it  was  your  life's  chance,  twice  repeated, 
that  you  twice  cast  to  the  winds  ?  How  you  were  not 

afraid  of  the  resentment  of  Alexander  Hagen !'  Mrs. 

Denman  lifted  her  palm  and  eyes  together,  and  let  them 
drop. 

1 1  was  not  afraid,  mother.  Lord  Gompers'  resentment 
weighed  against  Lucy  is  to  me  like  a  feather  weighed  against 
the  world,  really.  I  tell  you  that  deliberately  now.' 

1  But  this  is  marvellous  ! — and  so  irritating,  Edward  !  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  he  might  possibly  develop 
uxoriousness  !  So  "  Lucy  "  is  the  creature's  name  ?  .  .  .  I 
should  spell  it  with  a  double-o ' 

1  No,  I  must  insist  as  to  the  insults,  mother.' 

'  Nonsense !  Do  you  realise,  by  the  way,  that  the 
Duchess  of  Sayce  may  still  be  attached  to  you  ?' 

'  I  am  not  interested,  really. ' 

« Don't  you  mean,  then,  to  part  with  this  girl  soon  ?' 

'  Never,  mother.' 

I  Never?' 

I 1  am  most  sorry,  mother,  to  shock  and  grieve  you  ;  but 
that  is  so.' 

*  But  you  shall !     The  means  will  be  discovered  !    Do  you 
suppose  that  I  am  going  to  submit  quietly  to  this  continued 
stain ?' 

'  Ah,  no  stain — at  least,  no — no  direct  stain.  But  don't 
raise  your  voice,  I  beg ' 

1  Edward,  hear  me ;  will  you  be  reasonable  ?  Let  me 
plead  with  you,  dear.  Don't  spoil  your  young  life  for  a 
love-sickness  which  may  be  over  on  both  sides  in  a  year. 
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I  think — I  believe — that  Rosamond  would  even  now  hear 
you,  if  you  tried.  Think  what  this  would  mean — social 
omnipotence — for  you,  for  myself,  for  the  name  of  Denman : 
and  think  for  what  a  mess  of  pottage  you  sell  it.  Then 
consider  the  censure,  the  ridicule  which  you  incur  by  this 
unworldly  escapade.  You  are  not  living  in  Arcadia, 
but  within  sound  of  Bow  Bells  .  .  .  think  of  what  your 
father  would  have  said  of  the  repute,  advancement  and  solid 
cash  which  you  daily — oh,  it  is  so  very  exasperating  !  all  on 
account  of  an  odious  girl  of  the  people !' 

Edward  leapt  to  his  feet  with  the  words  : 

*  Not  here,  mother  !' 

Mrs.  Denman,  arrested,  looked  at  him  in  silence,  a  quiver 
of  anger  in  each  cheek ;  and  she  muttered  :  '  We  shall  see,' 
turned,  took  her  muff,  and  without  saying  anything  more, 
walked  out  of  the  room  and  of  the  flat. 

Edward  at  once  hurried  in  to  Lucy,  whom  he  found  lying 
face-downward  half  over  the  bed ;  when  he  had  got  her 
hands  from  her  face,  he  saw  it  wet  with  tears.  She  had 
not,  indeed,  heard  much  of  the  colloquy,  but  enough  to  con- 
vince her  that  she  was  the  subject  of  the  discord  and  to-do. 
For  the  rest  of  that  night  she  spoke  hardly  a  word,  but 
heard  Edward's  protests  that  '  it  was  all  right,'  that  nothing 
was  the  matter,  with  a  gloomy  silence. 

The  next  morning  Edward  woke  to  find  the  room  full  of 
fog,  and  the  head  on  the  pillow  beside  him  tormented  with 
coughing ;  after  breakfast,  therefore,  he  drove  with  her  to 
Cavendish  Square  to  consult  a  specialist,  who  advised  her 
return  to  the  country.  Edward  determined  that  she  should 
go  almost  at  once,  and  to  go  with  her,  though  he  had  arrears 
of  business  on  hand  :  but  as  they  were  about  to  start  on  the 
Monday  afternoon  the  Rev.  Welby  Herman  presented  him- 
self on  a  visit,  after  a  Sunday  in  the  City  where  he  had 
preached  before  no  less  a  person  than  Roderick  Hagen  ;  and 
since  the  vicar  was  about  to  start  back  for  Norfolk,  Edward 
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at  the  last  moment  committed  Lucy  to  him  for  the  voyage, 
promising  to  rejoin  her  in  three  days. 

Mr.  Herman  secured  a  first-class  compartment,  in  which 
he  and  his  companion  were  alone. 

The  talk  in  the  train  ran  on  the  subjects  usual  between 
the  reverend  gentleman  and  Lucy — the  elevation  of  'the 
life  of  religion,'  the  '  sacrificial  life,'  the  privilege  of  doing 
angels'-work  in  ministering  to  the  Lord— talk  which,  though 
it  had  no  relation  to  Lucy's  present  mood,  she  was  now 
accustomed  to  listen  to  with  interest  and  respect  from 
Mr.  Herman's  lips :  it  was  part  of  him,  and  in  taking  him, 
she  took  it  also. 

But  when  the  train  had  well  passed  Norwich,  and  they 
were  near  the  end,  the  talk  shifted  to  the  key,  and  its  story. 
Mr.  Herman  had  been  enjoined  by  Alexander,  and  had  prac- 
tically undertaken,  to  discover  where  Lucy  kept  it,  meaning, 
be  it  said,  no  ill  to  Lucy,  but  meaning  good  to  himself,  to 
'the  Church,'  and  to  *  the  world ';  and  he  said  to  her  : 

'  This  object,  my  dear  Mrs.  Denman,  may  be  of  more 
importance  than  you  dream.  Do  you  not  think  of  resigning 
it  to  the  person  or  persons  who  claim  it,  and  know  its 
use?' 

'  But  if  it  is  not  his,  sir !  Don't  I  tell  you  I  heard  my 
father  say  that  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Denman  ?' 

'  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  that  must  be  a  mis- 
apprehension, Mrs.  Denman,'  said  Mr.  Herman  with  an 
incredulous  smile :  '  the  man  who  claims  it  is  a  person  of 
such  towering  eminence,  that  he  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  set  up  an  unfounded  claim.' 

1 1  heard  my  father  say  so,  that's  all,'  said  Lucy  ;  '  and  I 
don't  see  that  because  a  man  is  eminent  he  may  not  do 
wrong  things.  I  have  had  experience  of  this  Lord  Gom- 
pers,  you  see,  sir,  and  should  not  dream  of  giving  it  to  him. 
My  father  said  that  to  give  it  up  was  a  greater  danger  than 
to  have  it ' 
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1  Well,  if  that  were  true,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  keep 
it  in  some  spot  of  unsearchable  secrecy.' 

'  Why  should  I,  sir  ?  Getting  it  the  way  I  did,  I  can't 
see  how  anyone  could  possibly  guess  that  I  have  it.  Even 
George  Barnes  doesn't  know  :  only  you  and  I.' 

'  Where,  then,  do  you  keep  it  ?' 

'  Only  in  my  leather  trunk  in  my  dressing-room,  at  the 
bottom,  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  brown  paper.' 

Thus  the  secret,  uttered  in  perfect  trust,  was  out,  simply, 
without  an  afterthought ;  and  though,  as  was  said,  Mr.  Her- 
man meant  no  ill  to  anyone,  certainly  only  a  confirmed  habit 
of  mind  having  in  view  the  end  without  too  much  anxiety 
as  to  the  means  could  have  excused  before  his  conscience 
the  betrayal  to  Alexander  of  what  was  so  obviously  com- 
mitted to  his  ears  in  confidence. 

At  all  events,  two  days  after  this  Alexander  knew  just 
where  the  long-sought  Denman  key  was. 

And  thus,  on  two  sides  the  web  of  Lucy's  destiny  closed 
in  at  the  same  time  about  her :  on  one  side  Mrs.  Denman 
was  resolved  upon  action  ;  on  another  Alexander  would 
hardly  fail  to  act. 


XXVII 

EDWARD  and  Lucy  now  again  resumed  the  old  life  in  the 
Cottage.  Again  the  Abbey  was  empty  and  they  two  the 
best  of  friends  in  a  quiet  solitude  :  and  they  set  themselves 
to  refind  that  happy  idyll  which  they  had  lived  through  all 
the  earlier  part  of  the  autumn. 

Nothing,  however,  is  as  it  was  yesterday,  but  within  and 
without  all  has  suffered  change.  The  very  woods,  their  gold 
all  cankered,  changed,  and  failed  them  ;  like  unfaithful  friends 
in  the  day  of  adversity,  even  the  little  reedwrens  and  titlarks 
abandoned  them ;  up  under  the  clouds  colonies  of  rooks 
oared  themselves  with  a  far  and  melancholy  cry ;  a  bleak 
wind  arose  and  wailed  in  the  night ;  and  '  chill  October,' 
brief  November  days,  the  beginning  of  December,  trans- 
formed the  aspect  of  their  life. 

Lucy  was  full  of  fears,  fears  of  all  sorts,  which  increased 
in  number  as  the  'pale  descending  year'  matured  into 
Winter,  and  her  maternity  advanced  toward  its  term. 

*  I  feel  that  something  will  be  wrong,'  she  said,  leaning 
on  Barnes'  arm  :  *  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  am  going 
to  die.' 

They  were  passing  through  the  leafless  park  at  sunset,  for 
the  doctor  had  ordered  her  daily  walks  ;  if  left  alone,  she  fell 
into  fits  of  melancholy,  so  that  several  times  lately,  at  the 
prayers  of  Edward,  some  of  her  former  friends  had  come 
down,  while,  as  to  Barnes,  he  was  with  her  on  an  average 
once  a  fortnight  for  a  day  or  night. 
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'  Look  here,  that  will  be  all  right,  Lucy,'  said  he  :  '  you 
mustn't  have  these  fears.' 

I  If  it  isn't  I,  it  will  be  the  child,'  she  said. 
(  But  why  ?     You  have  no  grounds ' 

'  I  have  :  I  should  know  my  own  feelings  best,  George. 
I  was  terribly  frightened,  you  know,  that  day  I  saw  Lord 
Gompers  in  the  hall.  .  .  .  Ever  since  then  the  man's  face 
is  always  before  me.  .  .  .' 

Barnes  said  nothing. 

I 1  wonder  whether  it  will  have  blue  eyes,  or  brown,  like 
Edward's  ?'  pursued  Lucy,  for  never  was  anything  so  dis- 
cussed beforehand  as  those  two  eyes. 

1  Sure  to  be  brown,'  said  Barnes  for  the  tenth  time,  per- 
ceiving that  this  gave  pleasure. 

1  Ah,  well,  who  lives  will  see,'  sighed  Lucy. 

The  next  day  Barnes  heard  the  farewell-sermon  of  the 
Rev.  Welby  Herman  in  the  church  in  the  valley,  for  Mr. 
Herman  had  now  definitely  placed  his  foot  on  the  ladder  of 
preferment,  and  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  incumbent 
of  a  City  of  London  cure  with  a  congregation  of  thirty,  to 
whom  he  was  to  preach  at  £100  per  head  per  annum ;  and 
this  impending  change,  too,  affected  Lucy  with  sadness. 
Returning  through  the  lanes  from  the  farewell-sermon  with 
Barnes,  she  said : 

*  I  never  thought  that  I  should  be  so  sorry  when  he  went, 
but  I  am,  awfully.  He  is  the  noblest  character  I  ever 
came  across,  and,  besides,  the  only  person  I  had  to  talk  to 
when  Edward  is  away  :  but  everything  seems  to  go  against 
me.  .  .  .  Georgie,  I  have  something  to  tell  you :  I  had 
arranged  with  Mr.  Herman  that,  in  case  I  die,  he  was  to 
remove  from  my  trunk  a  certain  key,  without  letting 
Edward  know ;  but  now,  as  he  is  going,  you  will  have  to 
promise  to  do  it.' 

'  Key  ?'  said  Barnes :  '  which  key  ?' 

'  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you  at  last,  Georgie ' — and  she  told 
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the  whole,  beginning  from  her  eaves-dropping  that  night 
when  her  father  gave  the  charge  to  Barnes,  and  her  digging 
up  of  the  key. 

Barnes  was  perfectly  astonished ;  his  eyes  danced  briskly, 
while  his  mind  suddenly  teemed  with  suspicions,  sensations, 
perplexities,  and  discoveries. 

'  But  what  kind  of  key  can  this  be  that  these  people  are 
after  so  hot  for  so  many  years,  ever  since  before  your 
mother  was  married,  apparently  ?  Can't  they  get  another 
made,  or  break  the  lock ?' 

'There's  something  special  about  it,  I  suppose,  I  don't 
know  what ' — for  the  key  was  so  made,  that  the  number 
177  did  not  seem  to  be  meant  for  a  number,  unless  one 
knew,  and  sought  for  a  number. 

1  But,  Lucy,  do  you  know  that  you  have  done  very  wrong 
in  hiding  this  affair  from  your  husband  ?'  said  Barnes. 

*  I  wasn't  going  to  have  him  brought  into  my  mother's 
sins  and  miseries,'  she  answered  with  her  obstinate  pout. 

1  But — he  is  not  a  child.  Your  father  said  that  the  key 
was  his,  somehow :  you  might  let  him  judge  for  himself, 
surely.  ...  I  am  going  to  tell  him.' 

*  You  are  not,  George.     If  you  betrayed  me  like  that,  I'd 
never  speak  to  you  again.     He  is  not  going  to  run  his  head 
into  any  danger  through  me  and  my  mother.     Promise  that 
you  will  remove  the  key,  if  I  die.' 

'But,  bless  us,  you  talk  of  "danger"?  what  sort  of 
"danger"?  This  Lord  Gompers  is  one  of  our  leading 
men,  a  man  no  doubt  of  high  character,  and  a  thoroughly 
good  sort,  I  consider  —  at  least,  I  am  £"500  to  the  good 
through  him.  What  sort  of  "danger"?  .  .  .  Your  father 
spoke  of  "  danger "  :  but  the  word  is  unreal  to  me,  in- 
credible. .  .  .' 

But  Barnes  stopped  suddenly  :  something  struck  his 
mind  like  a  blow — the  memory  of  his  perilous  ride,  of  his 
fisticuffs  with  three  men,  of  the  letter  offering  him  a  huge 
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bribe  for  'what  he  held,'  of  the  breaking  into  his  cottage, 
and  the  taking  away  of  all  the  keys  !  Something  may  have 
made  someone  think  that  he  had  the  key.  .  .  !  He  was 
not  sure :  his  was  one  of  those  hard  heads  that  require  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  to  convince  them  of  what  is  beyond 
the  ordinary ;  but  this  seemed  to  be  how  the  wind  lay,  in 
which  case  there  was  « danger '  real  and  huge  enough.  .  .  . 

His  earnest  and  practical  mind  was  so  concerned  about 
this  curious  business,  that  for  several  nights  it  kept  him 
awake.  He  had  to  return  to  town  on  the  Sunday  after- 
noon, but  he  longed  for  the  next  Saturday  that  he  might 
talk  further  with  Lucy.  The  thought  of  that  object  in  her 
frail  possession  dismayed  him,  in  spite  of  her  certainty  that 
no  one  could  possibly  guess  that  she  had  it :  Lord  Gompers' 
visit  that  day  to  the  Cottage,  when  she  fled,  rather  seemed 
to  point  to  the  possibility  that  he  might  guess — though  that 
was  long  past  now.  Barnes,  at  any  rate,  was  uneasy, 
continually  jerked  a  head  of  wisdom  in  doubt,  and  was  on 
the  point  sometimes  of  telling  all  to  Edward,  in  spite  of 
Lucy's  threat,  for  he  feared  that  the  key  might  yet  be  the 
cause  of  more  domestic  troubles,  if  of  nothing  worse.  Lucy 
had  tacitly  supported  before  Edward  the  assertion  in  Lord 
Gompers'  note  that  the  key  was  '  a  gold  chain '  .  .  .  and 
Barnes,  with  a  certain  weather-wisdom  of  men  of  sound 
judgment,  forefelt  storms. 

But  the  week  passed,  and  he  said  nothing  to  Edward ; 
could  not  afford  to  interfere,  seem  officious,  and  put  Lucy 
in  a  huff;  the  first  impression  made  upon  him  by  the 
matter  lost  some  of  its  vividness.  .  .  . 

On  the  Wednesday  Mr.  Herman,  having  bidden  his 
adieux  to  the  remotest  nooks  of  his  parish,  took  almost 
affectionate  leave  of  Lucy,  and  got  from  her  the  promise 
to  continue  to  keep  in  touch  with  him  by  letter,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  her  soul,  offering  to  become 
her  spiritual  director  from  the  day  when,  taking  a  more 
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radical  interest  in  spiritual  things,  she  began  to  perceive 
that  nothing  is  worth  a  thought  beneath,  except  life  in  a 
nunnery :  to  that  day  he  looked  forward  with  a  confident 
instinct.  On  this  understanding  he  left  her — Edward  was  in 
town ;  she  looked  wistfully  after  him  down  the  avenue  till 
he  disappeared ;  and  the  same  day  he  left  Norfolk  for 
London. 

For  this  departure  Alexander  had  probably  waited  before 
attempting  to  possess  himself  of  the  Denman  key.  He  may 
have  reasoned  that  the  taking  of  it  would  probably  be 
discovered  by  Lucy :  if  she  discovered,  Mr.  Herman  would 
know,  if  there ;  but  as  Mr.  Herman  knew  that  only  Lucy, 
himself  and  Alexander  knew  where  the  key  was,  he  would 
also  know  that  it  was  Alexander  who  had  taken  it ;  Alex- 
ander, therefore,  in  whom  the  most  delicate  cautious- 
ness went  hand  in  hand  with  boldness  the  most  gallant, 
may  have  awaited  the  reverend  gentleman's  removal 
from  the  district,  which,  indeed,  he  had  taken  care  to  bring 
about. 

For  immediately  afterwards  he  acted. 

It  was  late  on  the  Saturday  night,  or  rather  early  on  the 
Sunday  foreday.  The  park,  the  Cottage,  the  Abbey,  the 
whole  estate  was  wrapped  in  a  silence  of  cemeteries  at  mid- 
night ;  the  only  two  men  awake  on  it  did  not  hear  an  owl 
hoot,  a  deer  or  a  rabbit  stir.  The  atmosphere  was  heavy 
and  stagnant ;  before  coming  to  bed,  Barnes,  Edward,  and 
Lucy,  who  had  sat  up  late  in  the  hearthplace  of  the  '  hall,' 
had  been  aware  of  a  murmur  of  thunder  and  some  play  of 
sheet-lightning ;  but  no  storm  had  come,  and  at  this  hour, 
when  they  slept  deeply,  it  still  brooded  sullenly,  like  a 
madman  in  a  morose  mood,  uncertain  whether  to  break  out 
and  flame,  or  mope  and  mutter ;  the  sky  was  overcast  and 
moonless,  the  air  sombre  and  warm. 

Only  one  brief  noise  was  heard,  though  not  heard  by  the 
sleepers  :  the  baying  of  a  mastiff  in  a  cot  among  the  beeches 
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behind   the  house;   when  it  suddenly  ceased,  the  dog  lay 
dead. 

Two  men  entered  by  the  kitchen  ;  they  had  no  need  to 
break  open  anything,  for  the  doors  were  not  locked  at 
night ;  but  they  had  with  them  jemmy,  dark-lantern, 
skeleton-key,  and  masks  on  their  faces. 

They  seemed  to  know  the  house  perfectly.  Ascending 
three  stone  steps  from  the  kitchen,  a  corridor  leads  to  the 
drawing-room,  between  which  and  a  large  so-called  '  hall ' 
is  a  passage  or  vestibule  containing  a  stair  to  the  upper 
story.  The  men  went  up  this  stair,  turned  at  the  top 
sharply  to  the  right  down  a  corridor,  thence  to  the  left  into 
another  corridor,  turned  a  door-handle,  and  one  of  them 
entered  a  large  timbered  bedroom  with  steep  roof  looking 
upon  the  beech-wood  at  the  back,  while  the  other  remained 
outside. 

On  the  bed  slept  Edward  and  Lucy ;  the  man,  a  tall 
man,  with  red  face  and  hair,  listened  to  their  breathing, 
then  crept  toward  a  door  on  the  yon  side  of  the  room,  lead- 
ing into  an  alcove,  which  was  Lucy's  dressing-room.  He 
evidently  knew  where  a  certain  leather  trunk  lay,  for  he 
moved  straight  toward  it,  knelt  before  it,  after  two  trials 
with  keys  unlocked  it,  opened  it.  But  he  evidently  did  not 
know  that  the  tape  bands  which  held  the  cover  were  both 
broken,  for  he  let  the  cover  fall  back  against  a  towel-stand, 
which  fell  with  a  considerable  row,  breaking  a  water-bottle, 
and  caused  Edward  to  sit  up  in  bed. 

The  man  was  startled,  paused,  listened,  heard  nothing, 
took  out  the  tray,  and  dived  under  the  clothes  in  the  trunk  ; 
he  quickly  found  an  object  loosely  wrapped  in  brown  paper, 
dropped  the  paper,  felt,  peered  close,  and  made  sure  that 
the  object  was  really  a  key.  Then  he  rose  to  go  away. 

But  in  his  passage  across  the  large  room  he  was  seized, 
and  immediately  the  chamber  was  a  scene  of  tumbling 
chairs,  loud  breaths,  stamping  feet,  shouts,  and  a  scream 
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from  the  bed.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  struggle  Edward 
uttered  the  one  sharp  shout  of  '  Barnes  /'  but  the  other 
burglar  had  entered  before  Barnes  could,  and  though 
Barnes  slept  in  a  near  room  across  the  corridor,  what  he 
saw  when  he  dashed  in  in  his  drawers  was  Edward  on 
the  floor,  unconscious,  bleeding  in  the  head  and  breast,  the 
upper  part  of  his  night-shirt  all  rags,  a  brass  key  lying  on 
his  naked  left  forearm,  and  Lucy  almost  on  her  face  on  the 
bed,  staring  in  a  horrid  silence  at  him. 

She  had  turned  a  button  of  the  electric  light  with  which 
the  Cottage  is  supplied  from  the  Abbey's  generating-set. 

Besides  Edward  unconscious,  and  Lucy  staring,  there 
were  two  masked  men  panting. 

Barnes  saw  it  all  in  an  instant,  and  in  an  instant  the 
situation  changed.  The  tall  red  man,  after  one  movement 
of  search,  saw  the  key  lying  across  Edward's  forearm, 
where  it  had  chanced  to  come  in  the  scuffle  and  fall ;  he 
stooped  to  snatch  it ;  but  by  one  half-a-second  Barnes  was 
before  him.  The  man  closed  to  fight ;  but  Barnes  thought 
that  he  knew,  and  had  already  felt,  those  red  fists — the  fists 
of  Mike,  the  bully ;  they  were,  moreover,  two  to  one,  and 
he  ran,  sure  now  that  the  outrage  on  his  train  and  all  his 
other  trials  were  on  the  score  of  that  key,  and  resolved  that 
they  should  not  have  it. 

Along  the  two  corridors,  down  the  stairs,  they  raced,  the 
men  close  after  Barnes,  he  glancing  for  some  near  window 
or  secret  spot  where  he  might  throw  the  key,  but  conscious 
of  the  lantern-beam  upon  him,  and  conscious,  too,  as  he 
bolted  to  the  left  into  the  drawing-room,  of  the  report  of  a 
pistol  and  sudden  pain  in  the  hip  ;  down  the  corridor  toward 
the  kitchen  the  race  swept  like  a  wind,  Mike  anon  touching 
Barnes'  elusive  back,  but  touching  only ;  and  now,  in  the 
corridor,  there  was  light,  for  two  servants  who  slept  in  a 
room  opening  upon  the  kitchen,  had  just  run  into  the 
kitchen  with  a  candle.  Into  the  kitchen  also  came  Barnes 
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in  time  to  slam  the  corridor-door  against  Mike's  palms, 
whereupon  a  struggle  began  for  the  door,  but  not  a  long 
one  when  the  other  man  had  once  joined  his  comrade ; 
still,  Barnes  fought  stubbornly,  knowing  that,  if  he  gave 
way,  he  would  be  shot  before  being  permitted  to  reach  the 
outer  door  with  the  key. 

But  in  less  than  a  minute  he  felt  himself  going,  and 
panted  behind  his  shoulder  :  '  Maggie,  the  key !'  meaning 
her  to  pick  it  up  and  hide  it :  for  in  the  struggle  the  key 
had  dropped  from  his  hand  upon  the  topmost  of  the  three 
stone  steps.  But  the  two  women  stood  agape,  had  no 
notion  what  he  wanted  done,  and  did  nothing,  while  more 
and  more  the  door  worked  open,  so  that  already  Barnes 
had  one  foot  in  retreat  down  on  the  second  of  the  three 
steps,  which  were  smooth  and  hollow-worn,  when  again  he 
hissed  behind  him  :  '  Maggie,  a  hatchet !'  This  time  one 
of  the  women  ran  to  do  his  bidding,  and  before  the  door 
came  with  a  rush,  he  had  the  massive  kitchen-hatchet  in  his 
hand,  and  in  his  mind  the  resolve  that  the  Denman-key 
should  work  no  further  mischief  in  the  world  ;  nor  had  the 
men  recovered  from  the  impetus  of  their  inrush,  when  he 
had  heaved  the  hatchet,  struck  the  key  with  the  hammer- 
end,  once,  twice,  heroic  blows,  and  by  the  second  blow  sent 
the  twisted  metal  flying  in  a  dozen  splinters  about. 

So  ended  the  career  of  this  long-sought  piece  of  brass. 
The  men,  in  mere  rage,  laid  Barnes  low  with  the  butt-end 
of  a  revolver,  and  went  away  with  a  sense  of  failure.  The 
next  day  the  fragments  probably  passed  into  a  drain,  or 
were  otherwise  for  ever  dispersed  and  lost,  while  Barnes, 
Edward  and  Lucy  lay  ill,  the  last  two  still  unconscious. 


XXVIII 

EDWARD'S  two  wounds  proved  almost  fatal,  and  it  was 
three  months,  near  the  middle  of  March,  before  he  rose 
from  bed,  though  Barnes  was  back  at  his  work  within 
three  weeks.  Lucy  was  up  a  week  before  Edward,  and 
had  then  in  her  arms  a  little  stranger  in  the  Cottage,  a  little 
boy,  who  had  been  born  two  months  before  the  expected 
date,  at  the  end  of  February  instead  of  at  the  end  of  April. 

When  she  had  seen  Edward  lying  in  his  blood  with 
the  Denman-key  across  his  left  forearm,  she  had  believed 
him  dead :  and  to  this  shock  was  probably  due  at  least  two 
of  the  three  misfortunes  which  befell  the  little  fellow,  this 
premature  birth  being  one  of  them.  He  was  first  presented 
to  his  mother's  waking  consciousness  one  night  about  ten 
weeks  after  the  night  of  the  attempt  upon  the  key,  and 
during  her  first  breathless  examination  of  the  tiny  being, 
her  eyes  all  at  once  opened  wide,  for  on  his  left  forearm  was 
a  purplish  birthmark  which  reproduced  the  wards  of  the 
Denman  key.  It  was  somewhat  blurred,  indeed,  nor  were 
the  three  lines  quite  straight,  parallel  and  completed,  but 
still  there,  quite  obvious  was  the  key,  the  number  177,  as 
in  the  key,  and  Lucy,  who  was  very  weak,  fell  back  in  a 
faint.  The  little  boy  had  the  added  misfortune  of  being 
born  very  tiny  and  an  albino,  his  hair  white  as  wool,  those 
hoped-for  *  brown  eyes '  were  quite  absent,  and  almost  from 
the  first  days  he  was  seen  to  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to 
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Alexander  Hagen,  this,  of  course,  being  due  to  the  mother's 
shock  of  fright  on  the  day  of  Alexander's  entrance  into  the 
Cottage,  when  Lucy  had  fled. 

At  any  rate,  Dr.  Lewin  from  Stale  had  had  enough  to 
do ;  three  nurses,  beside  Mrs.  Barrett,  the  baby's  provi- 
dence, had  been  in  the  house,  with  extra  help  from  the 
Abbey.  In  the  second  week  after  birth  the  child  seemed 
so  frail,  that  he  was  christened  by  the  new  vicar  in  the 
mother's  room,  and  received  the  name  of  Edward  Rochester 
Burton  Reginald  Ransome,  which  weight  his  poor  little 
back  seemed  hardly  able  to  bear. 

He  was  really  a  wizened,  white  fellow,  and  sometimes 
there  would  appear  on  his  brow  the  adorably  quaint  frown 
of  an  old  man,  which  would  cause  his  mother  to  clasp  him 
to  her  arms,  and  moan  ;  at  other  times,  when  alone  with 
him,  she  would  consider  him  with  a  long,  sideward  look,  a 
cold,  mock-critical,  mock-cynical  look,  yet  with  maternal 
intimacy  and  a  smile  in  it,  thinking  that  this,  then,  was 
what  she  had  so  hoped  for,  thought  of,  wondered  about, 
and  now  at  last  it  appeared  in  the  broad  sunlight,  and  she 
saw  it  with  her  eyes,  and  it  was  like  this,  and  it  was  her 
own. 

'  Isn't  it  the  living  image  of  papa  ?'  Mrs.  Barrett  would 
say,  a  stout  old  lady,  with  a  braid  of  white  hair,  a  cast  in 
one  eye,  and  a  continual  tremble  of  the  head ;  '  isn't  it — 
isn't  it — the  living  image ' — dandling  it  wildly  ;  at  which 
times  Lucy's  eyes  would  rest  mutely  upon  Edward,  still  in 
bed,  and  if  he  said  anything  then,  if  he  laughed,  or  was 
silent,  indifferent  or  amused,  she  remembered  and  pondered 
it  afterwards  in  her  heart. 

Irritated  at  last,  she  said  one  day :  '  Surely  you  can  see, 
Mrs.  Barrett,  that  the  child  is  not  really  so  very  much  like 
his  father,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  not  keep  on 
repeating  it,  as  his  father  does  not  wish  to  hear  it.  .  .  .' 

There  were  times  now  when  Lucy  sat  motionless  through 
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solitary  hours  with  a  helpless,  lost  outlook,  when  her  eyes 
took  on  a  faded  and  absent  expression,  a  patient  wonder- 
ment, an  uncomplaining  care.  .  .  .  She  had  a  fancy  that 
Edward  did  not  show  sufficient  fondness  toward  the  child ;  and 
at  the  touch  of  this  thought  she  flinched  as  from  a  cut. 

This  impression  may  have  been  only  a  fancy  ;  it  may 
only  have  happened  that,  being  ill,  Edward  was  more 
natural  in  his  manner  toward  the  child  than  fathers  usually 
are.  The  notion  that  a  father  has  a  natural  affection  for 
his  child,  though  general,  has  no  basis  in  fact.  God  never, 
apparently  (except  in  a  few  cases  of  rudimentary  teeth,  eyes, 
tails,  etc.)  does  what  is  more  than  necessary  for  His  purpose, 
and  as  the  father's  affection  is  not  necessary  for  His  purpose, 
which  is  the  continuance  of  the  race,  He  gives  him  none,  or 
not  more  than  to  the  nurse  or  to  the  doctor.  A  father's 
affection,  often  most  profound,  is  an  acquired  affection  ;  but 
in  the  first  months  the  motive  of  his  care  of  the  child,  of 
his  little  paternal  hypocrisies,  is  to  retain  the  friendship  of 
the  mother,  upon  whom  God  lavishes  a  profuse  love-at- 
first-sight.  Edward,  however,  was  ill  with  concussion, 
headaches,  and  loss  of  blood,  and  took  the  white-haired 
stranger  without  much  more  effusion  than  was  polite ;  in 
fact,  it  was  only  two  days  before  he  rose  from  bed  that  he 
took  an  interest  sufficiently  close  to  notice  little  Edward's 
resemblance  to  Alexander,  though  Lucy  believed  in  her 
heart  that  he  had  long  since  noticed ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
morning  of  his  rising  that,  entering  the  room  across  the 
corridor  where  Lucy  with  her  own  hands  was  bathing  the 
child,  he  saw  the  purple  key-head  on  its  left  forearm  ;  she 
had  not  shown  it  him,  and,  while  he  looked  silently,  she,  on 
her  knees,  continued  to  wash  the  child,  silent,  too,  and 
deathly  pale,  with  the  resentful  push  of  her  upper  lip. 

'  But  what  is  this  mark,  Lucy  ?  It  looks  like  the  wards 
of  a  key,'  he  said  that  day,  when  she  had  led  his  feeble 
steps  out  for  his  first  walk  across  the  bridge  into  the  thicket 
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of  the  old  mill,  a  warm  March  day,  with  the  first  primroses 
clotting  among  the  grasses. 

'  It  is  a  key,'  she  answered.  '  I  saw  it  lying  across  your 
arm  that  night  as  you  lay  on  the  floor,  and  it  seemed  to 
burn  itself  into  me  :  I  thought  you  were  dead.' 

*  Was  it  a  key  belonging  to  the  burglars  ?' 

<  No,  a  key  that  I  had.' 

*  That  you  had  ?     Then,  how  on  earth  did  it  get  there,  I 
wonder  ?' 

Lucy  answered  nothing. 

'  That  was  an  extraordinary  burglary !'  said  Edward 
presently :  '  do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  took  absolutely 
nothing  out  of  the  house  ?' 

'Nothing.' 

*  But  it  is  inconceivable.     What  did  they  want,  then  ?' 
She  did  not  answer.    • 

'  That  key  could  only  have  come  where  it  did,'  pursued 
Edward,  '  by  falling  out  of  one  of  the  burglars'  hands,  and 
what  on  earth  was  he  doing  with  it  ?  Where  did  he  get  it 
from  ?' 

*  It  was  in  my  trunk  at  one  time,'  answered  Lucy. 
'  Inside  the  trunk,  you  mean  ?' 

'Yes.' 

'What  do  you  mean  by  "at  one  time,"  dear  ?  Do  you 
mean  on  the  night  of  the  burglary  ?' 

<  Yes.' 

'  Why  do  you  describe  the  night  of  the  burglary  as  "at 
one  time"?  Don't  be  queer,  sweet.  Tell  me  about  it.  If 
the  key  was  inside  your  trunk  on  the  night  of  the  burglary, 
hereinbefore  called  "  at  one  time,"  how  could  the  men  get 
it  without  opening  your  trunk  ?' 

'  They  did  open  it.' 

'  Oh,  they  did  ?  You've  never  told  me  that !  But  stay  : 
they  opened  your  trunk,  and  took  absolutely  nothing  out 
but  this  key  ?' 
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'Apparently.' 

'  Then,  evidently,  the  key  was  the  object  of  the  burglary. 
Tell  me  about  it :  what  key  was  it  ?' 

Lucy  hesitated,  and  then  said  stubbornly  : 

'  So  I  am  under  cross-examination.' 

Edward  glanced  with  sharp  astonishment  at  her,  breathing : 
'  cross-examination  ?' 

'  I  could  not,  of  course,  suspect  that  you  desired  to  hide 
anything,'  he  said. 

'  To  hide,  indeed,  Edward  !'  she  cried,  flushing  hotly. 

'  Well,  then,  dear,  you  do  not  desire  to  hide  anything. 
But,  in  that  case,  what  does  "  cross-examination  "  mean  ? 
You  are  singular  to-day !  Am  I  permitted  to  ask  if  the 
burglars  took  away  this  key  with  them  ?' 

'No,  they  didn't.' 

'  It  is  in  the  house,  then  ?' 

'No.' 

'  Really  !  where  then  ?' 

'  George  broke  it  up  before  they  could  get  it.' 

'  Ah,  Barnes,  then,  is  in  the  secret,  but  not  I.' 

'  Which  secret  ?'  she  murmured,  pouting. 

'  Forgive  me — there  is  no  secret :  it  seems  fairly  certain, 
however,  that  Barnes  was  more  or  less  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  extraordinary  key,  about  which  I  was  not 
permitted  to  know  anything.' 

*  But  don't  speak  to  me  like  that,  Edward,  oh,  don't !' 
she  pleaded. 

'  But  what  is  one  to  say,  dear  ?'  he  pursued  with  a  touch 
of  contumacy  :  '  that  rather  seems  the  truth.  Perhaps  you 
should  tell  me  for  what  reason  these  men  wanted  this  key.' 

Her  pale  face  turned  from  side  to  side,  and,  driven  into 
a  corner,  she  said  : 

'  I  suppose  it  was  Lord  Gompers  who  sent  them  to  take 
it,  dear ' 

Edward  interrupted  her  with  laughter,  crying  : 
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*  But  Lord  Gompers  does  not  break  into  people's  houses 

to  take  out  things !'     But  he  stopped  short,  and  said 

quickly :  '  in  that  case  Lord  Gompers  evidently  knew  pre- 
cisely where  the  key  lay,  and  where  your  trunk  lies  :  how 
can  he  know  ?' 

'I  can't  tell,  I  can't  guess,  you  shouldn't  ask  me  that, 
Edward  !' 

'  Did  you  tell  him  that  day  when  he  came  to  see  you  that 
you  kept  the  key  in  your  trunk  ?' 

'  I  ?  did  I  tell  him  so  ?  Oh,  haven't  I  assured  you,  dear, 
that  I  never  said  one  word  to  him,  or  he  to  me  ?' 

( I  remember.  But  how,  then,  could  he  know  ?  A  lucky 
guess,  perhaps.  But — I  thought  it  was  "  a  gold  chain  " 
that  his  lordship  was  after,  and  not  a  key  ?' 

Lucy  now  sat  on  the  rock  under  the  mill,  for  her  knees 
trembled. 

1  Tell  me,  dear,'  said  he. 

*  No,  it  was  a  key,  dear.' 

1  But — I  must  be  mistaken — but  I  rather  thought  you 
supported  the  statement  in  his  lordship's  note  that  it  was  a 
gold  chain  ' — a  hard  tone  came  into  Edward's  voice — '  I 
asked  you  :  "  have  you  still  this  gold  chain,"  and  you 
answered  "  no."  Tell  me  now  whether  you  have  ever  had 
a  gold  chain  belonging  to  his  lordship.' 

*  No,  Edward ' — she  looked  up  boldly  a  moment  at  his  face, 
and  saw  the  corners  of  his  lips  have  a  downward  twitch. 

'  Then,  all  I  can  say  is  that  you  have  been  too  careful, 
Lucy,  to  screen  his  lordship  from  the  appearance  of  telling 
a  falsehood.' 

At  these  harsh  words  Lucy  flinched  with  a  little  cry  of 
1  Oh  !'  and  at  once,  covering  her  face,  began  to  weep,  but 
without  a  sound.  Edward  moved,  and  knelt  beside  her, 
and  she,  as  she  felt  his  touch,  sobbed  *  what  can  you  expect, 
Edward  ?  I  am  only — you  know  whose  daughter  I  am  : 
but  perhaps  I  am  not — so  black  as  I  seem 
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In  the  midst  of  his  murmurs  of  comfort — for  her  tears 
always  tore  his  heart — the  fussy  little  Dr.  Lewin  of  Stale, 
who  had  been  to  the  Cottage,  found  them  out  here,  chatted, 
felt  Edward's  pulse,  and  pronounced  him  almost  well. 

The  next  morning,  accordingly,  Edward,  upon  whose 
head-clerk  a  mass  of  business  had  accumulated,  departed 
for  London.  No  longer  a  High  Court  junior,  but  a 
practising  firm  in  the  magistrates'  courts,  with  offices  in 
Middle  Temple  Lane,  he  spent  a  day  of  work  there,  dined, 
returned  to  his  chambers,  and  was  about  to  retire  early  to 
bed,  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  his  mother,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  in  France,  presented  herself.  He  had  last 
heard  from  her  at  Cannes  a  fortnight  before. 

'  Why,  mother,  this  is  an  extremely  pleasant  surprise !' 
he  said :  '  I  thought  you  were  to ' 

*  I  arrived  in  London  this  morning  with  the  Duchess  of 
Sayce,'  she  said.  '  Is  it  true,  Edward,  that  you  have  been 
very  ill,  without  writing  me  one  word  of  it  ?' 

1 1  meant  it  well,  mother.  You  were  away — I  did  not 
wish  to  alarm  you.  But  how  do  you  know,  pray  ?' 

'  I  learned  it  from  Rosamond,  whose  brother  told  her.' 

'  But  how  does  her  brother  know  my  affairs  ?'  grumbled 
Edward  in  a  tone  of  offence :  '  singular  interest  of  those 
people  in  me !' 

He  could  not  guess  that  now  that  that  key,  of  which  he 
had  lately  heard,  was  no  more,  and  he  himself  risen  from 
his  illness,  his  marriage  with  the  Duchess  of  Sayce  was  a 
thing  that  had  at  all  costs  to  be,  and  to  be  quickly.  The 
first  steps  were  even  now  being  taken.  Hence  the  un- 
expected presence  of  Mrs.  Denman  in  England. 

Of  Lucy  not  a  word  was  spoken  ;  but  after  an  amical 
visit  of  fifteen  minutes,  Mrs.  Denman  returned  to  the  last 
act  of  the  opera  whose  entr'acte  she  had  thus  maternally 
filled. 

The  next  evening,  Edward  went  down  to  the  Abbey,  a 
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day  sooner  than  was  arranged.  Lucy  and  Mrs.  Barrett 
were  about  to  sit  to  dinner,  when  there  was  a  roll  of  wheels, 
and  by  the  open  hall-door  Lucy  spied  through  rain  and 
evening  gloom  a  shadowy  form  coming  up  the  lawn-terrace 
in  a  mackintosh ;  out  with  glad  excitement  she  ran  to  meet 
him,  murmuring  among  her  kisses  :  '  oh,  how  good  ...  to 
come,'  and  cringing  in  a  close  intimacy  under  his  umbrella, 
with  laughs  and  murmurs  of  love,  they  hurried  to  the 
porch. 

But  perhaps  even  before  they  entered  it  a  pain  mixed 
with  Lucy's  gladness :  Edward  made  remark  after  remark 
about  this  and  that,  but  what  she  expected  did  not  come, 
the  question  :  '  how  is  baby  ?'  This  may  have  been  due  to 
his  preoccupation  with  her,  partly  also  perhaps  to  the  rain  ; 
at  all  events,  the  question  did  not  come. 

They  went  in  ;  Edward  shook  hands  absently,  hurriedly, 
with  Mrs.  Barrett,  put  his  umbrella  into  the  stand,  threw 
off  his  mackintosh — no  mention  of  the  child  ;  he  passed 
into  the  vestibule,  went  up  the  stair,  Lucy  hanging  by  his 
side,  waiting,  the  pain  sharpening  within  her.  Most  young 
mothers  in  a  like  case  feel  a  slight  sense  of  injury  ;  but 
Lucy's  child  did  not  resemble  its  father,  and  in  her  case  it 
was  a  real  pain. 

Every  moment  her  face  assumed  an  expression  of  greater 
dejection  ;  her  eyes  rested  upon  him  with  an  underlook  full 
of  significance,  of  reproach.  ...  As  for  Edward,  his  boots 
were  wet,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  being  in  the  world  as 
Edward  Rochester  Burton  Reginald  Ransome  Denman 
was  quite  absent  from  his  mind. 

He  commenced  to  undress,  to  dress  .  .  .  and  she  helped 
him,  passing  him  different  objects,  waiting  still,  longing, 
and  aching. 

All  at  once,  there  was  a  crying  across  the  corridor,  a  thin 
complaint,  the  child  had  awaked ;  and  now  Edward  said : 
'  Ah,  and  how  is ?' 
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Lucy  was  suddenly  upon  his  bosom,  her  eyes  raining 
tears,  kissing  him,  saying  :  '  be  fond  of  him,  will  you  ?  if 
only  for  my  sake,  try,  try — I  couldn't  live,  if  you  don't  love 
him,  I  could  never  bear  it,  Edward — for  God's  sake,  will 
you?' 

He  could  not  at  all  understand  this  passion  of  earnestness, 
so  extravagant-looking  for  so  paltry  a  cause,  and,  as  usual, 
it  only  inspired  him  with  suspicions  of  causes  beyond  his 
ken.  They  went  down  late  to  dinner,  and  were  hardly  the 
best  of  friends  that  night ;  nor  did  it  require  a  seer  to  see 
that  a  revolution  impended  in  their  life. 


XXIX 

Ax  the  call  of  business  Edward  now  began  to  make  frequent 
journeys  to  London  for  a  day  or  two. 

He  was  driving  home  through  the  park  one  twilight  in 
late  March  in  the  trap  that  usually  went  to  await  him  at 
Stale  station,  when  he  saw  two  ladies  on  the  square  piece 
of  lawn  between  two  of  the  Abbey-wings,  the  Abbey  lying 
cross-shaped,  a  sombre  pile  of  brick  and  Portland  stone, 
with  some  famous  stained-glass  windows.  A  very  long 
avenue  from  the  west  lodge  leads  with  unobstructed  view 
toward  that  inhabited  quarter  of  the  building,  and  Edward 
had  seen  the  two  ladies  with  perplexity  some  minutes  before 
he  could  decide  that  they  were  his  mother  and  the  Duchess 
of  Sayce — wholly  unexpected  here ;  by  that  time  they  had 
seen  him  :  he  had  therefore  to  stop,  alight,  and  talk. 

*  You  should  not  leave  us  abruptly,'  whispered  his  mother  : 
*  I  hope  you  won't.' 

*  This  is   very   charmingly   unexpected,'  he   murmured, 
shaking  hands. 

*  The  Duchess  of  Sayce  is  tired  of  the  world,  and  im- 
plored me  to  bring  her  for  a  few  days  to  Denman,'  said  Mrs. 
Denman. 

*  "  Glad  to  be  anywhere,  anywhere  out  of  the  world  "  .  .  .' 
quoted  Edward. 

'  Denman  is  not  anywhere,  anywhere,'  said  the  duchess 
with  amazing  boldness  :  l  for  Edward  Denman  is  there.' 

[  190] 
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1  Oh,  I  !  "  I  am  nowhere,"  as  we  say :  I  inhabit  Utopia.' 

4  Or  Paradise,  Edward— I  have  heard ;  but  I  should 
prefer  Utopia,  I  think,  as  Paradises  do  not  last  long.' 

Mrs.  Denman  turned  a  secret  look  of  warning  at  the 
duchess,  and  said  meaningly  : 

« It  must  be  nearly  dinner-time  :  Edward,  we  shall  have 
your  company,  I  think.' 

He  could  not  refuse ;  but  on  going  to  his  old  room  in 
the  Abbey  to  dress,  he  found  a  chance  to  send  a  note  to  tell 
Lucy  that  he  would  be  late. 

During  the  evening  he  had  to  confess  that  he  had  never 
found   Rosamond   so   agreeable.      She   did   not   weary   of 
affectionate  praises  of  the  house  and  of  everything  about 
her,  for  when  a   Hagen  flattered,  it  was  laid  on  thickly, 
rather  like  jam  than  like  honey,  and  the  Denmans,  like 
most  old  country-families,  had  a  deep-seated,  though  tacit, 
pride  in  the  old  place,  its  eight  hundred  acres  of  park,  the 
game,  deer  and  swans,  the   great  oak  staircase  with   its 
figures  in  carved  wood,  the  famed  windows,  and  that  old 
battlemented  tower  where  Margaret  Creaton  had  found  the 
Denman-key  for  Roderick,  and  the  black  oak  floors,  and 
the   nine  thousand  books   in   the  library.      The   duchess, 
moreover,  sang  well,  and  smiled  to  Edward  with  a  certain 
'  might-have-been '  pensiveness,  flattering  to  the  masculine 
mind.     Twice,  indeed,  he  observed  secret  glances  between 
the  ladies,  which  evidently  had  reference  to  him  ;  when,  for 
instance,  he  asked  'at  what  hour  did  you  come  down?' 
the  duchess  answered  *  only  just,'  whereat  the  ladies,  for 
some  reason,  exchanged  a  smile — the  reason  being  that  this 
was  a  direct  untruth,  since  they  had  been  at  Denman  all 
that  day.     However,  he  felt  less  restless  through  the  evening 
than  he  had  anticipated ;  but,  glad  and  liberated  when  they 
retired,  he  hurried  through  the  park  to  the  Cottage. 

He  was  surprised  that  Lucy  was  not  on  the  look-out  to 
receive  him  :  he  called  her  in  the  hall :  she  did  not  answer  ; 
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he  went  up  to  their  room  :  it  was  in  darkness ;  he  turned  on 
the  light — and  there  she  was  on  a  short  settee  asleep,  her 
feet  on  the  ground,  her  head  low  without  a  pillow.  Her 
eyes  had  a  very  sunken  appearance,  the  lids  vaulted  and 
semi-transparent,  with  red  edges.  He  stooped  over  her, 
but  the  moment  he  touched  her,  she  leapt  up  with  a  sharp 
cry,  like  a  cry  of  pain,  and  a  moment  afterwards  was 
weeping  on  his  bosom. 

4  Tell  me,  what  is  the  matter  ?' 

'  Nothing  is,'  she  answered,  with  a  sudden  effort  to  laugh  : 
1  I  had  a  dream.  And  oh,  I  have  waited  for  you  !' 

She  was  strange  all  that  night,  till  they  went  to  bed. 
Several  times  he  noticed  in  her  eyes  that  lost  and  helpless 
stare,  that  patient  trouble  ;  he  noticed  also  that  she  did  not 
remember  to  ask  him  how  he  had  spent  his  evening ;  she 
was  restless,  moving  from  place  to  place,  without  apparent 
object ;  if  he  asked  her  anything,  he  might  have  to  repeat 
the  question,  she  was  so  absent  ;  suddenly  she  would  kiss 
him  with  fervour  ;  but  when  he  asked  her  what  was  wrong, 
she  said  that  she  was  feverish,  and  held  his  hand  on  her 
heart  that  he  might  feel  its  fluttered  beating. 

Once  during  the  night  he  woke  and  found  her  sobbing 
on  her  pillow,  and  once  again  she  was  sobbing  in  an  arm- 
chair over  the  child  at  the  breast.  In  the  morning  her  eye- 
lids were  as  red  and  laden  with  grief  as  in  those  lugubrious 
paintings  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  and  he  felt  her  cold  all 
over,  hands,  feet  and  body.  It  was  her  habit  to  bathe  the 
child  herself,  having  never  permitted  any  of  the  women, 
except  Mrs.  Barrett,  to  see  the  key-birthmark,  round  which 
she  kept  a  band  of  linen  held  with  a  safety-pin  ;  but  this 
morning  Edward  would  not  let  her  rise,  seeing  her  so  woe- 
begone, so  cold,  so  torn  with  coughing.  He  sent  up  some 
breakfast,  but  when  he  went  up  for  the  last  time  before 
starting  for  London  she  had  not  touched  it,  and  was  weeping 
very  bitterly. 
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'  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  to-day,'  he  said,  bending  over 
her. 

'  Yes,  go  :  it  can't  be  helped — nothing  can,'  she  sobbed 
on  his  breast. 

*  But  if  I  am  to  go,  you  must  try  to  tell  me  first  what  is 
the  matter,  and  not  cry  any  more.' 

4  Nothing  is,  really  ;  I  won't  cry  ;  you  must  go,  darling 
Edward,  only  tell  me  the  exact  hour  when  you  will  be  back 

on  the  lawn,  so  that  I  may  know  exactly '  and  now  she 

gave  way  to  a  fresh  flood  of  weeping. 

He  held  her  head  against  his  breast,  and  at  the  same  time 
looked  at  his  watch  :  if  he  was  to  go,  he  must  go  at  once ; 
he  was  all  ready,  in  hat  and  waterproof,  for  it  was  raining. 

' 1  shall  be  back  by  the  6-17.     But  p'raps  I'd  better  not 

go-' 

*  Yes,  go,  only  kiss  me  once  with  all  your  heart,  and  try 
always  to  love  and  forgive  me.' 

1 1  always  love  you,  my  own  dear — I  shall  always  love 
my  dearest  dear.' 

'  So  sweet,  so  sweet :  tell  me  again  .  .  .  say  .  .  .  "  for 
ever."  .  .  .' 

'  Foolish  thing,  yes,  for  ever  and  ever  and  ever.  ...  By 
Jove !' 

« Well  ?' 

'  I  must  go.' 

'  Yes  .  .  .  one  last  kiss  .  .  .  your  wife  .  .  .  your  own 
flesh  and  blood.' 

She  choked  with  grief;  their  lips  met  passionately,  but 
briefly,  and  he  walked  away,  calling  over  his  shoulder :  '  I 
shall  send  you  Dr.  Lewin  to-day.' 

She  listened  anxiously  after  him,  with  half- arrested  tears, 
to  hear  if  he  stopped  at  the  door  across  the  corridor  to  kiss 
the  baby,  who  was  then  being  dressed  by  Mrs.  Barrett :  but 
he  did  not  stop,  hurried  straight  down,  and  with  brief-bag 
and  umbrella  was  at  the  hall-door,  when  he  remembered  a 
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paper  that  he  had  to  take,  turned  back  to  a  table  in  the  hall 
on  which  was  a  litter  of  legal  documents,  and  was  searching 
among  them,  when  he  saw  a  visiting-card  :  his  eye  caught 
the  name — the  Duchess  of  Sayce. 

This  gave  him  a  start — a  frown  of  resentment — that  the 
Duchess  of  Sayce  should  have  come,  for  some  reason,  to  see 
Lucy,  and  that  Lucy  had  said  not  one  word  about  it :  this 
made  him  angry.  As  it  were  a  fiend  whispered  in  his  bosom  : 
*  a  message  from  the  brother  ?' 

He  disliked  mystery,  subterfuge,  deceit ;  his  shoulder 
shrugged,  expressing  disdain  and  'what  cannot  be  cured 
must  be  endured';  and  in  his  mind  arose  of  its  own  accord 
a  thought  of  Lucy's  mother  and  father.  As  to  the  thou- 
sands of  Bengalees  whom  his  own  ancestor,  Colonel 
Denman,  had  murdered,  which  murder  had  infected  the 
destinies  of  Lucy's  mother  and  father,  he  knew  nothing. 

He  found  the  paper  which  he  sought,  and  now  hurried 
out.  The  trap  waited  on  the  gravel-walk  beyond  the 
terrace.  Stooping  under  the  umbrella,  he  was  half-way  to 
the  trap,  when  there  hasted  after  him  a  flying  foot ;  he 
heard  a  pant  at  his  ear,  spun  round,  and  saw  Lucy.  She 
was  bareheaded,  in  a  dressing-gown  and  soaked  slippers, 
with  the  half-dressed  child  in  her  arms. 

'  Tell  him  good-bye  for  me  ...  this  last  time.  .  .  .' 

The  rain  poured  heavily ;  he  hardly  caught  the  words ; 
and,  with  the  Duchess  of  Sayce's  visiting-card  in  his  mind, 
he  said  with  severe  rebuff : 

'  I  am  surprised  at  your  folly,  Lucy  !' 

He  did  not  stop,  nor  kiss  the  child,  but  left  her  there, 
though  stings  of  amorous  remorse  pierced  his  heart  at  her 
sobbings,  as  she  hurried  back  to  the  Cottage,  bent  down 
over  the  child,  and  uttering  regularly-repeated  sounds  of 
grief,  as  it  were  the  passing-bell  of  their  marriage. 

When  he  returned  to  the  Cottage  that  night  near  seven, 
Lucy  was  not  in  the  porch,  nor  in  the  hall,  awaiting  him  ; 
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only  Mrs.  Barrett  was  in  the  hall,  sewing  by  the  applewood 
fire.     She  rose  at  his  entrance,  with  a  rather  grave  air. 

*  How   are   you  ?      How   is   Mrs.    Denman  ?     Did   Dr. 
Lewin  come  ?' 

'  He  came,  sir,'  answered  Mrs.  Barrett  with  her  ever- 
shaking  head  in  motion, «  but  Mrs.  Denman  was  then  gone.' 

1  Where  to  ?' 

1  I  thought  you  might  know,  sir.  She  did  not  tell  me 
where  to  :  she  only  said  that  she  would  be  some  time  gone, 
and  I  have  been  anxious,  because  it  is  so  late  to  have  baby 
out.' 

'  She  took  baby,  then  :  in — the  perambulator  ?' 

'  No,  strange  to  say,  in  her  arms.' 

He  flinched  :  there  came  into  his  mind  a  memory  of  all 
the  tears  she  had  wept  that  morning,  and  during  the 
previous  evening,  and  during  the  night,  and  of  his  rebuff  to 
her  and  the  child  on  the  lawn,  and  the  tolling  of  her  sobs. 

'  Did  she  leave  no  message  ?' 

' 1  don't  think  so,  sir — not  with  me,  at  least.  She  ordered 
the  dinner  as  usual ' 

'  Has  anything  happened  ?     Do  you  know  of  anything  ?' 

1  No,  sir.  I  suppose  you  know  that  she  had  two  visitors 
yesterday  ?' 

*  Men  ?     Women  ?' 

*  Two  ladies,  sir.     She  sat  with  them  a  long  time  here  by 
the  fire  ;  I  know  that  she  was  crying  after  they  went ' 

'  Did  you  know  them  ?' 

*  I  did  not  see  their  faces  :  I  just  looked  in  a  moment  at 
the  door,  and  saw  her  back  and  theirs.' 

'Well— and  she  was  crying.  Perhaps  she  has  gone  to 
meet  me  in  London.  At — what  hour  ?' 

'  She  left  the  house  about  half-past  two,  sir.  Dr.  Lewin 
called  at  three,  and  she  was  gone  then.  She  looked  so 
agitated  and  weak,  I'm  sure,  poor  thing ' 

*  Did  she — was  the  child — all  she  took  with  her  ?' 

13—2 
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'  And  your  Gladstone-bag,  sir,  which  was  pretty  full,  I 
know,  for  I  felt  it.' 

'  That  must  have  been  heavy,  Mrs.  Barrett,  the  bag — and 
— the  child,  in  the  rain.' 

1  It  must,  sir.  I  told  her  so  at  the  door,  but,  you  know, 
Mrs.  Denman  is  one  of  those  that  will  have  their  way :  the 
poor  thing  isn't  well,  and  she  was  that  weak,  she  staggered 
twice  on  the  lawn ' 

'  Oh,  but  had  you  no  pity  ?'  almost  screamed  Edward, 
with  suddenly  inflamed  face,  and  opened  arms. 

*  Why,  sir  !'  went  Mrs.  Barrett,  astonished. 

But  now  all  at  once  he  gave  way,  his  brow  falling  on  the 
rannel-tree,  and  as  it  were  a  knell  was  in  him,  a  foretaste  of 
all  his  bereaved  and  dreary  future. 


XXX 

THE  soup  was  laid  on  the  table ;  Edward  stood  turned  to 
the  wall  with  hidden  face  and  crossed  legs,  like  a  picture 
turned  when  woe  and  shame  are  in  a  home;  he  did  not 
move ;  but  presently  he  said  :  *  have  your  dinner,  Mrs. 
Barrett.' 

'Won't  you  have  something,  sir  ?' 

'  Not  just  now,  thank  you.  Would  you  mind  mentioning 
to  someone  that  I  want  John  and  the  trap  ?' 

He  raised  his  head,  and  to  escape  from  sight,  went  out 
and  up  the  stairs  into  his  room,  where  he  turned  on  the 
light,  and  stood  with  drooped  head  in  the  middle.  It  was 
a  large  and  lofty  room  of  ponderous  old  carpentry  and  black 
floor,  and  now  presented  a  new  aspect  to  him,  very  lonely 
and  terrible,  changed  from  a  temple  of  joy  into  a  vault,  and 
teeming  with  the  contrast  between  his  yesterday  and  his 
to-day. 

But  his  mind  had  not  yet  digested  the  greatness  of  his 
calamity;  the  habit  of  happiness  cannot  be  put  off  in"  a 
moment,  and  the  novel  misery  is  relieved  by  hopes,  till 
little  by  little  despair  in  turn  becomes  a  habit.  For  the 
present  her  absence  was  mere  nightmare ;  that  he  should 
live  the  whole  long  night  till  morning,  and  not  see  her,  seemed 
incredibly  odd,  too  bad  to  be  true  :  but  that  the  one  night 
might  grow  into  two,  into  three,  into  a  hundred,  and  still  he 
should  not  see  her,  this  was  a  desert  not  passable,  and  one 
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therefore  which  he  could  not  yet  realise  as  in  the  nature  of 
things.  He  peered  into  corners  and  behind  curtains  to  see 
if  she  was  there. 

But  every  object  upon  which  he  looked  one  by  one 
instilled  despair  into  his  mind,  and  crudely  taught  him  pain. 
He  opened  the  leather  trunk  in  the  alcove,  and  could  see 
that  it  was  not  so  full  as  formerly  ;  her  row  of  boots  was 
shorter ;  her  slippers  gone  from  under  the  armchair  at  the 
bedside  ;  a  flimsy  print  dressing-gown  with  purple  sprays  in 
which  he  had  liked  her  was  not  on  the  peg ;  in  the  room 
across  the  corridor,  by  Mrs.  Barrett's  bed,  he  saw  the 
desolate  tall  cradle  like  a  ghost  in  the  darkness ;  he  put  in 
his  hand  to  feel,  but  no  Edward  Rochester  Burton  Ransome 
was  there. 

Maggie,  the  kitchen-maid,  ran  up  to  tell  him  that  the  trap 
was  on  the  lawn ;  he  went  down  and  drove  off  to  Stale, 
hardly  knowing  why. 

The  night  was  now  dark  in  the  dripping  park ;  the  rain, 
which  had  hardly  ceased  all  day,  played  like  a  spray  upon 
his  face. 

The  Stale  station  was  empty  but  for  one  ticket-collector, 
who  snatched  off  his  cap  as  Edward  approached  him. 

1  Have  you  happened  to  see  Mrs.  Denman  to-day, 
Marston  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  At  what  hour  ?' 

'  At  2.55,  sir  :  she  and  the  baby,  sir.' 

*  But — the  2.55  is  a  down  train,  isn't  it  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir  :  she  had  a  ticket  for  Cromer,  I  noticed.' 

'  For  Cromer ' 

That  was  wild  !  There  had  been  the  self-deluding  hope 
that,  somehow,  she  may  have  gone  to  London  to  meet,  but 
had  missed,  him.  But  she  had  gone  north  ! 

He  drove  down  the  village- street  to  Dr.  Lewin's  house  ; 
she  was  friendly  with  the  Lewins,  and  might  be  there,  ill 
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perhaps — a  supposition  which  proved  the  illogicalness  into 
which  by  this  time  his  mind  had  collapsed,  for,  if  she  had 
returned  from  Cromer,  Marston,  the  ticket-collector,  must 
have  seen  her.  But  he  learned  that  none  of  the  Lewins 
had  seen  her  that  day. 

Thus,  one  after  the  other,  the  little  hopes  perished,  and  he 
found  himself  thrust  back  upon  the  bed-rock  of  reality.  He 
did  not  know  what  to  do  now,  and  was  driven  back  to  the 
Cottage. 

But  he  would  not  go  in,  fearing  that  Mrs.  Barrett  might 
say  *  any  news,  sir  ?'  with  vibratory  head.  He  thought  that 
Lucy  must  surely  be  in  the  little  glade  of  the  mill,  sitting 
there  on  the  rock  with  the  child — in  the  cold  rain.  He 
pictured  her  there,  where  she  often  was:  and  when  he  had 
gone  round  to  the  Cottage-back,  descended  the  beech-forest 
to  the  bridge,  ascended  the  hill  beyond,  and  penetrated  the 
thicket  to  the  mill  on  the  right,  he  glanced  round  the  glade 
to  find  her,  and,  not  seeing  her,  sat  on  the  rock,  weary,  a 
long  time,  a  burdened  figure  in  an  ulster,  inwardly  as  dark 
as  the  darkness  about  him. 

Finally,  after  ten,  he  returned  to  the  Cottage.  The  three 
groups  of  electric  candles  were  alight  in  the  hall,  the  table 
still  laid,  and  on  a  chair  in  a  far  corner  Maggie,  the  chamber- 
maid, sat  nodding,  waiting  up  for  him.  The  hour  of  retire- 
ment was  early  here,  and  Mrs.  Barrett  was  gone  to  bed, 
mercifully,  for  solitude  is  the  space  which  grief  seeks  to  suffer 
in,  as  wounded  creatures  crawl  to  lonely  spots  to  die ;  but 
when  he  had  sat  some  time  by  the  fire,  he  called  the  girl, 
and  made  her,  too,  sit  on  the  old  oak  settle  by  his  side 
within  the  cavern  of  white  and  blue  Dutch  tiles ;  she 
began  to  cry,  but  when  her  tears  dried  up,  he  in  a  con- 
fidential tone  plied  her  with  questions. 

Had  her  mistress  said  nothing  to  her  ? 

Yes :  Mrs.  Denman  had  given  various  directions  to  her 
about  looking  after  the  master's  comfort,  and  had  also  given 
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her  a  sovereign  as  a  present,  saying  that  she  was  going 
away  for  a  long  time. 

How  had  the  mistress  looked  in  saying  that  ? 

She  had  looked  pale  and  rather  faint ;  her  eyes  were  red : 
she  had  been  crying  all  the  forenoon,  in  fact. 

'  And  she  did  not  mention  me,  Maggie  ?  Left  no  message  ? 
nothing?' 

Maggie  glanced  shyly  across  the  room  to  a  table  littered 
with  legal  papers — the  same  on  which  Edward  had  found 
the  Duchess  of  Sayce's  card  that  morning.  On  it  was  now 
a  muff,  and  Maggie  said : 

4 1  saw  her  put  that  muff  there,  sir,  as  she  was  going  out, 
and  there's  a  paper,  I  know ' 

He  went  eagerly  to  it.  Curved  round  the  interior  of  the 
muff  was  an  envelope  with  an  edge  protruding:  on  the 
envelope  was  written  '  Edward,'  and,  tearing  it  open,  he 
read : 

1 1  am  writing  you  these  few  lines,  dear  Edward,  just 
before  going  away  from  you  for  ever,  dear.  You  will  say 
now  that  all  the  worst  things  you  ever  thought  of  me  were 
true,  and  I  do  not  say  but  what  they  may  have  been,  for  I 
never  was  anything  like  worthy  of  you,  and  the  worst  crime 
I  ever  did  in  my  life  was  to  let  you  marry  me.  However, 
I  don't  suppose  I  shall  live  long  now,  and  I  shall  take  care 
that  when  I  die  you  shall  hear  it,  so  that  you  may  marry 
someone  both  good  and  great,  and  your  equal  all  ways,  for 
you  should  not  live  without  someone  to  love  you ;  more- 
over, even  if  I  don't  die,  after  a  certain  time  you  can  still 
marry  again,  if  you  hear  nothing  about  me,  as  I  shall  take 
care  that  you  won't.  Meantime,  you  will  be  rising  higher 
and  higher  in  your  profession,  and  making  a  great  name, 
for  I  hear  that  since  you  have  known  me  you  have  neglected 
everything,  poor  boy. 

'  Dear  Edward,  don't  think  that  I  take  baby  because  I 
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think  I've  got  a  better  right  to  him  than  you,  but  you  will 
forgive  me  this,  dear,  as  God  knows  what  I  should  do  with- 
out him,  and  you  are  a  man,  and  won't  feel  it  so  much. 
Poor  little  fellow,  he  hasn't  begun  very  luckily,  has  he, 
dear  ? 

'  I  know  you  will  feel  very  miserable,  poor  dear,  but  take 
heart,  remembering  that  I  never  was  much  good  from  my 
birth,  and  not  worth  grieving  after.  I  myself  am  not  going 
away  so  very  happy,  you  know.  I  think  I  have  lived  before 
in  some  former  existence,  as  people  say,  and  committed 
some  great  crime  in  it,  like  killing  hundreds  of  people,  and 
now  I  am  being  punished  for  it.  I  don't  know.  But  if 
ever  you  want  to  think  of  something  sad,  dear  Edward, 
think  of  poor  Lucy  Hill,  the  girl  whom  you  found  restoring 
pictures  behind  her  easel  in  the  old  picture-shop.  God  bless 
you  always,  and  good-bye  from  Lucy.' 

Edward,  on  reading  the  letter,  in  a  blind  way  caught  a 
hat  from  the  stand,  and  went  out  again  into  the  park, 
realising  now  at  last  what  had  come  upon  him.  He 
wandered  a  long  time,  with  a  rigid  face,  till,  at  last,  worn  out, 
and  knowing  that  he  could  not  sleep  in  the  Cottage,  he 
went  into  the  Abbey  which  he  saw  near  by. 

Lights  were  here  and  there  in  the  frontage,  unusual  for 
the  hour,  which  was  past  midnight,  and  only  due  to  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Denman  had  not  gone  to  bed  with  the  Duchess, 
but  was  moving  restlessly  about  a  morning-room  on  the 
ground  -  floor,  expecting  something  which  she  could  not 
perhaps  quite  specify  to  herself ;  at  any  rate,  when  Edward, 
seeing  a  half-open  door,  went  into  the  room  where  she  was, 
and  threw  himself  upon  a  couch  without  noticing  her,  she 
did  not  seem  to  be  surprised ;  a  shadow  of  pity  and  pain 
crossed  her  face. 

He  lay  with  closed  eyes,  breathing  heavily.  She,  standing 
over  him,  laid  her  hand  on  his  brow  ;  and  at  this  touch  of 
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sympathy,  he  suddenly  turned  over  on  his  face,  and  his 

whole  manhood  rent  itself  with  sobs. 
c  Oh,  mother,  she  has  left  me.  .  .  .' 
'  Poor  Edward  ! — dear  Edward  !     Never  mind.' 
1 1   never  thought — she  would   so  wring   me — I   cannot 

live ' 

'  Poor  dear  ;  but  be  strong,  be  strong.     It  will  pass  with 

patience.' 

1  The  child  should  have  kept  her — however  tempted ' 

Mrs.  Denman,  mostly  on  the  Continent  lately,  and  having 

no  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  Cottage,  knew  of  no  child  ; 

and  with  a  face  of  terror,  she  said  :  '  child  ?  which  child  ? 

has  the  girl  a  child?' 

*  Yes — seven  weeks '  sobbed  Edward. 

1  Oh,  but,'  she  breathed,  shrinking,  'poor  thing  !' 


XXXI 

EDWARD  did  not  find  Lucy.  At  first — i.e.,  for  some  weeks 
— he  did  not  seek  her.  With  his  grief  and  pity  was  mixed 
much  resentment,  many  suspicions.  Sometimes  the  resent- 
ment and  suspicions  reigned  alone  in  his  mind,  and  then 
that  mind  was  bitter  enough,  an  adder's-gland  of  ill-will, 
jealousy  and  spite.  Then  would  he  think  :  '  let  her  try  to 
live  without  me,  till  she  finds  that  she  cannot :  then  she  will 
come,  and  I  will  laugh.  Meantime,  God  is  such,  that  He 
will  not  fail  to  whip  her  with  many  scorpions.' 

But  never  was  windmill  more  sudden  on  a  gusty  day  than 
the  changes  of  mood  in  that  mind.  If  he  went  to  bed 
gloating  over  the  punishments  which  the  Nature  of  Things 
would  inflict  upon  her,  he  might  half-wake  from  his  first 
sleep  with  streaming  face,  kissing  at  the  air,  murmuring  her 
name  ;  and  in  the  morning,  with  his  first  waking  thought, 
he  might  give  her  a  cynical  pardon,  wish  her  long  life,  and 
think  that  he  could  jog  on  very  well  without  her. 

As  for  the  child,  he  forgot  its  existence  almost  entirely : 
Edward  Rochester  Ransome  did  not  acutely  trouble  him. 

After  some  weeks  he  began  the  organized  search,  collect- 
ing all  the  possible  skill  of  the  London  agents  to  aid  him, 
but  all  the  time  with  a  secret  apprehension  lest  she  should 
ever  discover  that  he  had  troubled  himself  to  search,  though 
on  that  search  his  life  hung.  But  he  did  not  find  her, 
though  she  was  quite  near  him,  in  Camden  Town.  Her 
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little  ruse  in  taking  ticket  northward  to  Cromer,  when  she 
had  meant  to  turn  southward  to  London,  proved  more  per- 
manently successful  than  its  simplicity  might  have  seemed 
to  promise,  and  misdirected  a  large  part  of  the  search. 

For  several  months  Edward  had  cut  himself  off  from 
business  :  but  one  week  he  saw  himself  forced  to  work,  if 
the  firm  which  bore  his  name  was  to  keep  itself  in  existence, 
and,  working  hard  that  week,  he  found  the  burden  of  toil 
so  sweet  compared  with  the  other  burden  which  he  bore  in 
idleness,  that  thenceforward  he  stuck  to  it,  hid  himself  in  it. 
He  had  a  rather  special  cross-examining  manner — conversa- 
tional yet  penetrating  —  and,  having  acquired  a  certain 
esteem  at  the  general  bar,  he  began  to  plead  in  the  Central 
Criminal  Court. 

He  waited  for  Time,  which  heals  most  sores,  to  heal  his  : 
but  there  was  little  healing  for  him.  He  discovered  that 
life  to  him  meant  Lucy,  and  Lucy  life ;  and .  when  he 
addressed  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  was  an  aching 
consciousness  that  addressed  them.  • 

So  two  years  passed  over  him.  .  .  .  But  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  if  we  first  follow  the  fortunes  of  Lucy. 


XXXII 

LUCY,  in  running  away,  had  with  her  some  £20,  beside 
which  she  had  in  a  bank  £600  in  her  own  right,  derived 
from  the  sale  of  her  father's  freehold  and  pictures,  so  that, 
though  she  kept  the  child  like  a  little  prince,  no  thought  of 
ways-and-means  troubled  her. 

She  had  taken  two  rooms  on  a  first  floor  in  one  of  those 
uninteresting  streets  of  Camden  Town  north  of  St.  Pancras, 
and  there  she  spent  her  life,  while  her  little  nurse-maid  grew 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen,  and  the  child  from  nought  to  two  ; 
two  summer  suns  baked  the  street,  over  which  her  canary 
chirped  to  hardly  a  passing  soul,  autumn  winds  stripped  the 
plane-trees,  winter  sleets  beat  on  the  window-panes,  and  once 
again  the  rare  barrow  of  spring-violets  and  pansies  was  in 
the  street. 

Her  existence  was  quite  isolated.  She  feared  to  go  to 
see  her  friends  in  Wardour  and  Berwick  Street,  or  to  write 
to  them,  knowing  that  just  there  clues  would  be  sought  : 
and  her  flight  was  no  escapade,  but  an  earnest,  obstinate 
and  lifelong  matter.  Barnes,  too,  she  feared  to  write  to, 
and  some  inertia,  some  reluctance  kept  her  from  writing  to 
the  Rev.  Welby  Herman ;  nor  was  her  landlady  of  attrac- 
tive type  ;  so  that  she  lived  apart,  but  still  not  crudely 
wretched,  holding  deep  and  sacred  in  her  heart  life's  joy  as 
well  as  its  pain,  wild  regret  but  also  dear  memories,  and  a 
sense  of  duty  done ;  her  pensive  lips  had  learned  a  new 
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smile,  and  those  eyes  which  love  and  fate  had  taught  to 
weep  had  occasionally  in  them  an  exultant  light. 

Whatever  her  mother  had  been,  she  herself,  she  felt,  had 
acted  well,  had  climbed  a  steep  path,  and  planted  her  foot 
well  on  the  top. 

Besides,  she  had  so  much  company  !  a  hundred  friends  ! 
for  she  was  a  mother,  and  the  mother  of  such  a  son  ! 
There  never  was  such  a  child — that  was  soon  apparent. 
This  little  fellow,  with  his  wool-white  eyelashes,  eyebrows 
and  hair,  with  his  puny  body,  with  his  old-man's  frown, 
with  his  ever-growing  resemblance  to  Alexander  Hagen, 
could  not  be  still  a  moment :  action,  action  was  the  word 
with  him,  turbulent  action,  action  at  white  heat.  Once 
when  he  was  nine  months,  he  saw  his  mother  beat  time  for 
him  to  a  piano  in  the  street ;  ever  after,  at  the  most  distant 
sound  of  music,  his  finger  plied  like  a  conductor's  baton, 
con  furore ;  and  at  eighteen  months  he  could  correctly  hum 
very  many  tunes.  The  stage  of  evolution  known  as 
'  crawling,'  when  man  is  still  a  quadruped,  was  practically 
skipped  by  little  Edward :  for  he  might  almost  have  been 
said  to  walk  before  he  could  crawl,  and  to  run  before  he 
could  walk.  He  did  all  three  together  in  one  vertiginous 
venture.  His  mother,  of  course,  thought  him  the  most 
wonderful  of  children,  as  mothers  do ;  but  this  child  was 
really  clever,  bubbling  over  with  vital  intensity  and  a  certain 
nimbleness  of  the  flea.  His  strength  was  out  of  all  propor- 
tion with  his  insignificant  weight,  for  he  was  lean  as  a 
plucked  sparrow  ;  and  active  as  was  his  body,  his  brain  was 
more  active  still. 

Sometimes  Lucy  would  just  hold  both  her  sides  for 
laughter,  and  subside,  watching  him  with  screams  of 
cynical,  loving  mockery. 

But  how  to  train  him  now  ?  What  to  do  and  say  to 
him  ?  what  not  to  do  and  say  ?  That  was  the  question  to 
which  finally  her  whole  thought,  practically,  was  given  up. 
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She  had  sense  enough  to  understand  that  she  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter  :  as  much  indeed  as  most  mothers,  but 
still  next  to  nothing.  Here,  she  felt,  was  a  grand  science, 
the  finest  art,  in  which  she  had  no  training.  Every 
moment  she  had  to  act  in  some  way  toward  the  child,  but 
how?  Without  knowledge  that  How  was  pretty  sure  to  be 
wrong. 

Accordingly,  every  scrap  of  instructive  print  that  she 
could  get  hold  of,  she  devoured — for  it  was  so  important ! 
She  understood  that  it  lay  in  her  hands — now — whether  he 
was  to  become  a  good  man  or  a  bad,  and  how  good  and 
how  bad.  Unfortunately,  she  did  not  know  what  books  to 
get,  and  here  a  father  would  have  been  useful ;  but,  mean- 
time, she  studied  him  intently  ;  he  became  all  her  world  ; 
and  she  found  out  in  time  many  little  truths  about  him, 
such  as  that  when  he  was  tired  of  a  toy,  it  was  because  he 
had  learned  all  the  facts  which  it  could  teach  him,  so  that 
a  quite  different  sort  of  toy  ought  now  to  be  given  him. 

And  one  afternoon  Providence  acted  instead  of  a  father, 
and  led  her  to  a  good  teacher.  She  was  walking  home  from 
a  day  in  Regent's  Park,  wheeling  the  wild  fellow  before  her 
—he  was  then  eleven  months — when,  pausing  before  a 
book- shop  in  the  Euston  Road,  she  saw  the  word  '  Educa- 
tion '  on  a  book.  Here,  then,  was  treasure-trove ;  she  went 
in  and  bought  it,  though  with  some  misgiving,  when  she 
saw  the  name  *  Herbert  Spencer,'  for  she  knew  that  Spencer 
was  a  philosopher,  whom  she  probably  would  not  under- 
stand :  but  what  was  her  delight  on  going  home  to  find  that 
it  was  all  written  down  in  the  simplest  English,  which  any- 
one could  understand  !  and  if  here  or  there  a  sentence 
perplexed  her,  she  forgave  her  great  author,  guessing  that 
not  he  was  obscure,  but  that  she  was  dull. 

At  any  rate,  she  puzzled  through,  read  it  again  and  again, 
and  found  in  it  mines  of  gold.  Away  now  with  Home  Life 
and  Home  Trash,  which  she  had  been  reading  each  week, 
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which  so  many  little  mothers  of  Britain  lazily  read  each 
week,  though  the  great  minds  of  the  earth  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  write  for  them,  teaching  them  how  to  make  the 
near  future  titanic,  if  they  but  will.  Lucy  found  that 
neither  she  nor  Mrs.  Barrett  had  known  how  to  clothe,  how 
to  feed,  how  to  do  anything  to  the  child.  There  was  that 
question  of  sugar — she  had  always  understood  that  sugar 
was  bad  for  the  child's  teeth !  but  no  :  Spencer  said  that 
the  child's  craving  for  sugar  was  the  Voice  of  God  within 
him,  and  must  be  satisfied  to  the  utmost :  plenty  of  sugar, 
plenty  of  fruit,  plenty  of  meat.  Soon  she  had  learned  to 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  condensed  *  milks,'  terrible  '  foods,' 
which  make  a  child  fat  but  flaccid ;  she  had  learned  how  to 
punish,  to  amuse,  to  teach,  to  rear,  to  save  the  child. 

It  was  three  Sundays  after  this  coming  into  contact  with 
the  mind  of  Herbert  Spencer,  that  her  isolation  was  broken 
in  upon  by  quite  another  kind  of  mind — that  of  the  Rev. 
Welby  Herman. 

It  was  at  Holy  Trinity  round  the  corner,  where  she 
attended  every  Sunday  morning.  That  day  she  noticed 
that  the  church  was  fuller  than  usual ;  and  presently  she 
saw  that  high,  narrow,  bald  forehead  of  Mr.  Herman 
flanked  by  red  hair,  like  a  straight  road  flanked  by  hedges 
in  Autumn.  He  had  come  to  honour  Holy  Trinity  by 
preaching  this  one  day  for  the  rector. 

Lucy  smiled  to  hear  the  well-known  voice  preaching  on 
the  old  subject — self-sacrifice,  renunciation,  asceticism.  It 
was  quite  an  event  in  her  quiet  life,  she  was  pleased,  guilty 
also  for  not  writing  him,  according  to  promise,  and  in  an 
evil  hour  for  her  she  waited  after  the  service  near  the  vestry- 
door  till  he  came  out ;  and  so  they  met. 

'  I  am  pleased  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Denman,'  he  said,  with 
his  near-searching  eyes.  She  had  expected  more  enthusiasm, 
but  Mr.  Herman  never  showed  enthusiasm,  save  on  one 
subject. 
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'  I  was  immensely  surprised  and  pleased,  too,  sir,'  she 
said.  '  It  is  over  a  year  now  since  you  went  away  from 
Stale.' 

'  But  you  never  wrote  me.' 

'  I  have  had — trouble.' 

'  I  have  heard.     And  you  are  still,  I  see,  in  the  world  !' 

She  smiled :  she  was  not  much  in  it,  seeing  no  one,  and 
still  in  mourning  :  but  he  saw  her  gold  chain  and  brooch, 
which  were  vanity. 

'  I  am  practically  in  the  cloisters,  sir,  all  but  for  my  little 
boy.  Did  you  know  that  I  have  a  little  boy — such  a  romp  ! 
He  has  white  hair,  and  peering  eyes.  .  .  .  He  will  be  a 
year  next  Tuesday.  .  .  .  By  the  way,  I  am  in  strict  hiding, 
sir :  you  won't  mention  to  anyone ' 

'  No.  Give  me  your  address — I  must  leave  you  now — 
but  I  will  call  on  Wednesday,  at  three.' 

He  wrote  her  address  in  a  minute  handwriting  on  an 
ivory  leaf,  gazing  close,  and  went  off  with  his  curate. 

He  called  on  the  Wednesday,  stayed  a  long  time,  heard 
the  whole  story  of  Lucy's  flight  and  its  motives,  approved 
of  it,  spoke  anew  of  the  *  life  of  religion,'  and  enjoined  upon 
her  meanwhile  great  plainness  of  dress,  living  by  rule,  the 
avoidance  of  society,  stated  hours  of  prayer,  the  keeping  of 
the  simpler  canonical  hours,  like  compline,  and  a  course  of 
religious  reading ;  and  he  left  with  her  a  book  by  the  old 
Jesuit,  Rodriguez.  But  Lucy  did  not  like  him  so  well  as 
before,  for  he  showed  not  the  least  interest  in  Edward 
Rochester  Burton  Ransome. 

After  this  he  came  often — very  often  for  a  busy  man — on 
an  average  once  a  week  ;  and  Lucy  was  flattered,  pleased, 
and  looked  for  his  coming. 

At  first  he  wrote  to  say  when  he  might  be  expected  ;  but 
after  a  time  he  did  not  always  do  this. 

One  day  he  came,  and  she  was  out.  With  noiseless 
tread  he  paced  the  outer  room,  waiting,  hearing  anon 
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through  a  half- open  door  the  efforts  of  the  little  nurse  to 
ride  that  tempest  which  was  Master  Denman  ;  and  pre- 
sently the  little  fellow,  in  wild  escape,  tumbled  out, 
crawling,  walking,  running,  and  laughing ;  and,  making  of 
Mr.  Herman  a  City  of  Refuge  from  his  nurse,  he  clung  to 
his  leg. 

The  reverend  gentleman,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  now 
deigned  to  notice  Edward,  took  him  on  his  knee,  and  made 
kissing  sounds  with  his  lips,  which  the  child  heard  with  a 
cynical  frown,  and  struggled  to  escape  from,  but  in  vain. 

*  Has  he  hurt  his  arm  ?'  asked  Mr.  Herman,  for  the 
child's  sleeve  had  come  up,  showing  a  flannel  band,  where 
linen  once  was,  round  the  forearm,  all  linen  having  now 
given  place  to  wool  in  the  child's  clothing. 

'  I  don't  think  so,  sir,'  said  the  shy  little  nurse  with  side- 
ward head,  '  it  is  something  else,  not  a  hurt ';  whereupon  for 
Mr.  Herman's  idle  hands  mischief  still  was  found  :  he  undid 
the  safety-pin,  took  off  the  band,  and  gazed  close  at  the 
birthmark.  ...  It  looked  like  the  wards  of  a  key. 

At  that  moment  Lucy  entered  ;  and  she  pouted  and  was 
cross — for  no  special  reason — but  because  she  had  an 
instinctive  objection  to  the  child's  arm  being  pried  at  ;  but 
she  only  said  : 

'  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  You  are  too  good  always  to  come 
to  see  me.  .  .  .  Take  the  child  away,  Bessie.  .  .  .' 


XXXIII 

FOUR  days  after  Mr.  Herman  thus  saw  the  birthmark  on 
the  child's  arm,  Alexander  at  midnight  paced  that  inner 
apartment  which  was  the  scene  of  his  solitary  and  secret 
life. 

His  father,  ever  jovial,  vivacious  and  dandified  in  dress, 
sat  on  the  bed,  leaning  forward,  humming  a  tune  in  the 
pauses  of  their  talk ;  the  lamp  suffused  the  room  with  a 
lead-coloured  twilight;  Alexander,  his  hands  behind  him, 
paced  to  and  fro  in  a  camel-hair  dressing-gown,  open  at  the 
breast,  which  touched  the  carpet,  paced  very  slowly,  softly, 
but  making  at  each  turn  a  sharp  movement  which  had  in  it 
something  brusque,  restive  and  ferocious,  as  when  a  famished 
tiger  paces  its  cage,  and  at  each  turn  gnashes  with  a  cruel 
growl.  Alexander,  too,  gnashed  anon  at  the  pains  of  the 
disease  which  preyed  upon  him. 

At  this  time  there  was  some  family-trouble  at  the  council- 
board  of  the  Hagens :  for  Rosamond,  Duchess  of  Sayce, 
had  rebelled,  and  was  demanding  a  husband  without  further 
delay. 

The  fact  was,  that  she  had  bungled,  and  was  at  present 
in  the  bad  books  of  the  family.  After  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Denman-key  by  Barnes,  and  the  leaving  of  the  fragments 
of  twisted  brass  behind  by  the  two  uninstructed  roughs  who 
had  broken  into  the  Cottage,  the  Hagens  had  made  a  very 
clever  attempt  to  recover  those  fragments  from  the  Cottage- 
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servants  :  but  the  fragments  had  vanished,  the  key  was  for 
ever  gone.  Then  again  there  had  remained  the  marriage  of 
a  Hagen  with  Edward  (another  daughter  as  well  as  Rosa- 
mond was  now  available  for  this)  ;  and  now  again  '  harsh 
action '  with  regard  to  Lucy,  i.e.,  her  death,  had  been 
resolved  upon  ;  but  before  this  could  be  accomplished,  the 
Duchess  of  Sayce,  who  knew  nothing  of  her  father's  and 
brother's  deeper  counsels,  made  a  plot  with  Mrs.  Denman 
to  visit  Lucy  for  an  hour's  chat  in  the  Cottage ;  and  these 
two  ladies,  acting  on  their  own  account  from  purely  private 
motives  of  offended  spite  and  maternal  woman-of-the- 
worldliness,  went  down  to  Denman,  and  had  their  hour's 
chat  with  Lucy,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Lucy  had  fled 
from  Edward,  and  had  remained  undiscovered  ever  since, 
till  the  Rev.  Welby  Herman  found  her.  Thus  a  second 
time  had  she  escaped  a  sentence  of  death  pronounced  by 
Alexander  against  her. 

Six  months  after  her  flight  Edward  had  been  called  by 
Alexander  to  an  interview,  Alexander  thinking  that  by  this 
time  Edward  might  be  induced  to  marry.  But  Edward  had 
laughed,  saying :  '  I  am  a  married  man.' 

1  Your  wife  is  dead,'  Alexander  had  said. 

'  No,  I  think  not,'  Edward  had  replied :  *  she  left  me  a 
letter  in  which  she  said  that  she  would  not  fail  to  let  me 
know  if  she  was  about  to  die ;  certainly,  she  has  proved 
unfaithful,  but  I  cannot  think  that  she  is  altogether  false 
and  forgetful  of  me,  though  you  may  think  so.  She  is  not 
dead ;  and,  to  be  quite  frank,  I  believe  that  you  know  that 
she  is  not :  but  if  she  were,  I  confess  that  it  will  be  many  a 
day — many  a  day,  I  think — before  such  a  ceremony  as  you 
suggest  will  begin  to  seem  possible  to  me.' 

This  was  final ;  Edward's  mind  was  dead  save  to  one 
regret,  and  could  not  be  raised  to  life  by  any  power  under 
the  sun.  Therefore  there  could  be  no  marriage. 

To  procure  the  hoard  in  the  Denman  vaults  there  remained 
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now  only  two  things :  the  removal  from  life,  successively, 
of  Edward  and  his  mother,  when  the  Abbey-lands  would 
revert  to  the  Crown,  and  be  manoeuvred  into  the  Hagens' 
hand  ;  this  was  an  old  plan  of  Roderick's,  with  which,  how- 
ever, Alexander  was  not  in  love ;  or,  secondly,  there  remained 
to  wait  patiently  till  Edward  would  marry,  the  Hagens 
meantime  making  him  a  bosom  friend,  and  heaping  him 
with  honours  and  cajoleries  to  wear  down  his  objections : 
against  this  waiting,  however,  the  Duchess  had  suddenly 
rebelled,  saying  that  her  youth  was  being  sacrificed,  and 
that  if  a  husband  was  not  given  her  promptly,  she  would 
take  one. 

Matters  were  at  this  pass  when  Roderick  broke  into 
Alexander's  den  that  midnight  four  days  after  Mr.  Herman 
had  seen  the  birthmark.  Alexander  had  heard  no  whisper 
of  a  birthmark  up  to  the  moment  when  the  father  uttered 
the  eager  words : 

'  Well,  my  lord,  I  am  the  bearer  of  extraordinary  intelli- 
gence. I  think  that  by  the  most  astonishing  good  fortune 
we  may  now  be  said  to  be  in  actual  possession  of  the 
Denman  hoard  at  last,  and  may  consider  our  efforts  at  an 
end.  I  have  accordingly  this  night  written  to  Prince  Alexis 
in  favourable  terms  with  regard  to  his  union  with  Rosa- 
mond  ' 

*  Have  a  seat,  sir,'  said  Alexander,  putting  his  lips  to  his 
father's  hand,  *  and  let  me  hear  it  more  slowly.' 

'The  Rev.  Welby  Herman  called  upon  your  lordship 
yesterday.  Why  did  you  not  see  him  ?' 

'  Why  should  I  see  the  Rev.  Welby  Herman,  sir  ?'  said 
Alexander,  pacing  softly  :  '  life  is  short,  and  art  is  long.' 

'  Well,  then,  you  missed  something  :  he  had  on  his  lips 
words  of  wonder  and  glory,  though  neither  himself  nor  you 
knew  it.  However,  he  came  to  me  this  afternoon  in 
Hanover  Square,  and  we  had  a  lengthy  interview.  You 
knew  that  Herman  had  found  the  girl,  Lucy,  also  that 
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Lucy  had  a  child :  learn  now,  Alex,  that  on  the  left  forearm 
of  that  child  is  printed  indelibly  by  Nature  a  picture  of  the 
Denman-key.  How  do  you  like  it,  boy  ?' 

His  lordship  started  a  little,  stopped  a  moment ;  his  eyes 
peered  narrowly ;  then  he  resumed  his  pacing. 

*  How  did  it  happen,  sir  ?' 

*  A  natural  miracle  due   to  shock  on  the  night  of  the 
burglary,  Herman  says.' 

*  But  he  never  saw  the  Denman-key :    how  can  he  be 
sure  that  it  is  an  exact  picture  ?' 

*  Why,  the  girl  has  told  him  so,  of  course.' 

'  I  see  :  he  has  her  full  confidence.  And  what  number 
does  he  say  that  he  saw  in  the  shape  of  the  key  ?' 

'  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  ask  him  directly,  though  I 
pumped  him  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  conscious  of  no 
number.  Of  course,  he  is  not  aware  that  it  is  a  number 
which  we  seek,  and  perhaps  the  key  is  so  made  as  not  to 
present  a  number,  except  to  an  eye  which  expects  to  find  a 
number.' 

*  Very  possibly  :  in  which  case  the  number  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  one  or  more  ones,  or  one  or  more  sevens,  or 
some  combination  of  ones  and  sevens.     Well,  sir,  I  con- 
gratulate you,  myself,  and — Canon  Herman.' 

*  But  is  not  this  a  marvellous  outcome,  my  lord  ?     After 
we  had  lost  every  hope  of  the  key,  after  it  was  destroyed, 
was  for  ever  dismissed  from  our  minds,  for  it  to  recur  in 
this  way  ? — this  key  that  has  occupied  my  life,  this  key.     Is 
it  fate  ?     And  is  it  good  fate,  or  is  it ?' 

Alexander  laughed,  saying : 

1  Yes,  sir,  it  is  fate.' 

'  Ah,  easy  enough  to  say.  But  what  is  fate  ?  If  you 
could  tell  me  that,  Alex  !  Is  there  a  Mind  ?  If  there  is 
fate,  there  must  be  a  Mind  somewhere  in  the  whirl.  I  tell 
you,  boy,  sometimes  lately  I  have  strange  thoughts,  strange 
tremors  and  touches  of  doubt.' 
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*  Well,  sir,  if  you  like  to  harbour  such  feelings,  who  can 
help  ?     No  doubt  there  is  a  Mind,  but  if  there  is,  you  may 
be  sure  that  it  is  more  like  Napoleon's  or  yours,  sir,  than 
like,  say,  the  Rev.  Welby  Herman's.     I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  earth  itself  is  nothing  else  than  a  living 
brain :  the  crust  on  which  we  walk  is  the  skull ;  the  two 
flat  Poles  are  the  temples ;  the  crops  and  forests  are  its 
hair  ;  the  seas  are  its  rheumy  old  blue  eyes ;  the  mountains 
are  its  nose ;  the  vulcanoes  are  pimples  on  its  nose ;  man 
and  the  other  animals  are  varieties  of  lice ' 

*  Tut !  you  and  your  ever-changing  speculations!'  went 
the  father  pettishly,  yet  with  ears  greedy  even  for  the  half- 
playful  guesses  of  his  son's  lips  :  '  where  did  this  huge  brain 
come  from  ?' 

4  Why,  perhaps  from  the  smallest  beginnings  somewhere, 
sir.  You  know  of  that  little  fish  called  the  lancelot :  this 
little  fish  is  pointed  at  both  ends,  has  a  spine,  but  no  sign 
of  any  brain,  and  it  is  the  eldest  member  of  the  family  of 
which  man  is  the  youngest.  The  member  of  our  family 
which  comes  after  it  has  a  tiny  brain,  the  next  member 
a  larger  brain,  the  brain  getting  always  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  spine,  and  the  spine  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
brain,  till  you  come  to  the  dog,  the  ape,  the  man ;  the 
descendants  of  man  will  have  more  brain  and  less  spine 
than  man,  and  so  it  will  go  on,  till,  whereas  it  began  with 
all  spine  and  no  brain  in  the  lancelot,  it  will  end  in  some 
descendant  of  man  with  all  brain  and  no  spine.  Man,  of 
course,  is  only  a  foetus  stirring  in  the  womb  of  being :  the 
child  of  the  earth  is  yet  to  be  born  ;  when  it  is  born,  it  will 
have  the  shape  of  its  mother,  as  children  have  at  birth : 
that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  a  sphere — a  head  without  a  body.' 

'Well,  and  to  what  does  all  this  tend  ?'  asked  Roderick, 
nursing  a  knee,  his  eyes  following  steadily  the  steady,  slow 
to-and-fro  of  Alexander. 

'  I  am  coming  to  that,'  answered  Alexander.  '  We  have 
now  our  child  born — a  bodiless  head :  but  don't  think  that 
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all  is  now  over :  no,  after  evolution  in  the  womb  comes 
growth,  and  it  still  remains  for  that  head  to  grow — to  the 
size  of  a  house,  of  a  continent,  of  its  parent,  the  earth,  as 
children  do  grow  to  their  parent's  size.  I  can  even  tell  you 
roughly  how  long  that  growth  would  take;  for  man  has 
now  been  in  the  womb  about  two  hundred  million  years, 
and  if  it  takes  him,  roughly,  ten  more  million  years  to  be 
born,  that  is,  to  become  a  head  without  a  body,  then  we 
get  the  proportion  sum — as  two  hundred  and  ten  million 
years  are  to  nine  months,  so  is  the  period  which  the  bodiless 
head  will  take  to  grow  to  its  parent's  size  to  twenty-one 
years :  that  is,  the  period  of  growth  will  be  5,880  million 
years :  a  long  time.  .  .  .  Ah,  I  see  you  smile,  sir,  though 
it  is  I  who  say  it,  and  you  usually  think  something  of  what 
I  say ;  but  with  all  respect  to  you  I  say  that  your  smile  is 
encouraging,  for  the  great  truths  of  being  have  often  just 
that  quality  of  raising  a  smile,  when  first  heard.' 

*  Well,  and  do  you  mean  to  imply  that  our  earth  is  itself 
one  of  these  enormously  grown  heads,  my  lord  ?' 

*  Something  of  that  sort.     Originally  perhaps  there  was 
only  one  God,  or  Head,  or  Godhead,  in  the  universe ;  then 
its  hot  youth  passed,  it  produced  life,  the  lancelot  appeared 
on  it,  the  dog,  the  brains  growing  larger,  larger ;  till  finally 
from  the  first  earth  there  had  sprung  millions  of  earths,  every 
one  of  which  in  turn  has  produced,  or  will  produce,  millions 
of  other  earths,  just  as  one  cell  of  protoplasm  mysteriously 
multiplies  into  thousands  of  cells  :  for  Nature  is  always  like 
herself,  sir,  only,  of  course,  an  earth  would  take  so  much 
longer  to  reproduce  itself  than  a  cell  of  protoplasm  as  an 
earth  is  vaster  than  a  cell  of  protoplasm.     In  that  case  every 
woman  who  has  a  child  may  call  herself  a  mother  of  God  ; 
in  that  case  also   the  universe  is  not  a  Monarchy,  but  a 
Democracy  of  Gods,  or  Godheads :  or  perhaps  it  is  a  Mon- 
archy, the  whole  being  all  one  brain,  and  the  separate  earths 
only  the  brain-cells  in  that  brain,  each  cell  perhaps  possessing 
an  independent  consciousness  of  its  own,  so  that  you  get  a 
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brain  of  brains,  a  God  of  Gods,  and  Lord  of  Lords.  We  are 
thus  creatures  walking  about  in  the  brain  of  God  :  in  Him  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  And  as  in  our  brain 
thought  is  the  interaction  of  our  brain- cells,  so  the  relative 
motions  of  the  earths  produce  the  thought  of  God — in  which 
case  astrology  may  yet  become  an  exact  science.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  all  this,  the  solar  systems  are,  of  course, 
ganglia  of  brain-cells,  "nerve-centres,"  and  gravitation 
becomes  the  main  fact  in  the  action  of  God's  mind ;  also, 
since  the  cells  of  God's  brain  are  continually  multiplying, 
God's  mind  is  undergoing  infinite  evolution.' 

1  Mammoth-minded  devil  you  are,  Alex.  But  if  the 
earths  are  living  heads  sprung  from  an  original  earth,  what 
about  the  suns  ?  1  always  thought  that  the  earths  sprang 
from  the  suns ' 

'  But  the  egg  may  be  before  the  hen,  and  the  earths  before 
the  suns.  When  two  or  more  earths  meet,  you  may  get 
love,  flame,  a  sun.  Some  earths  may  come  from  suns,  but 
all  suns  may  be  made  of  earths.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  two  earths,  on  meeting, 
break  each  others'  head  out  of  love  ?' 

*  Why  not,  sir  ?     Among  men  and  maidens  doesn't  love 
break  heads  ?     Also  when  the  male  and  female  seed-cells 
meet  in  the  womb  that  is  precisely  what  they  do — they 
break  each  other,  and  form  one.     Nature  is  always  like 
herself,  sir,  as  old  Swedenborg  always  said,  and  if  we  could 
read  the  little  aright,  we  should  know  the  big.     Two  earths, 
on  meeting,  simply  lose  their  maidenhood,  and  mingle  with 
delight.     When  man  is  a  bodiless  head,  lovemaking  will  be 
carried  on  in  some  such  head- breaking  fashion,  no  doubt.' 

'  But  this  living  earth,  has  it  nothing  else  to  do,  boy,  than 
to  keep  circling  round  and  round  the  sun  ?  It  can't  find 
that  amusing.' 

*  Amusing  ?    But  isn't  she  pregnant  with  much  offspring? 
This  is  her  breeding-time,  and  she  may  be  circling  round 
and  round  in  patient  expectation,  a  million  years  in  her 
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sight  being  but  as  yesterday,  till  the  period  of  her  travail  is 
ended,  and  she  join  the  orgy  of  life  at  the  sun,  as  she  will 
certainly  do  some  day ;  meantime  perhaps  she  circles  like 
those  "living  creatures"  in  the  Revelation  round  the 
Throne,  ever  musing  and  murmuring  sphere-music  to  the 
sun,  saying,  "  Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,  Dominus  Deus 
Omnipotens,  qui  erat,  et  qui  est,  et  qui  venturus  est." 
Her  mind  is  not  the  mind  of  a  man,  and  whether  she  finds 
it  amusing  or  dull,  long  or  short,  we  can't  say.  At  any 
rate,  this  "  fate "  that  so  troubles  you,  sir,  may  be  only 
what  the  earth  wills  for  the  evolution  of  her  children.' 

'  Do  you  believe  what  you  say,  my  lord  ?' 

*  More  or  less,  sir,  I  think.  What  I  know  for  certain  is 
that  we  men  are  the  wretchedest  beings  ever  produced  by 
God,  or  ever  to  be  produced :  the  apes  before  us  were 
happy  enough,  cracking  cocoanuts  in  the  forest,  while  as  to 
those  that  will  come  after  us,  it  never  yet  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  heaven  which  they  will 
inhabit,  not  on  the  earth  alone,  but  in  the  universe  at  large, 
freed  from  pain  and  death,  having  no  complex  bodies :  for 
the  so-called  u fancies"  of  the  childhood  of  man  were  no 
fancies,  but  real  instincts  of  the  history  of  life,  and  not  one 
of  them  but  shall  prove  true.  Immortality,  for  instance, 
will  come ;  man's  notion  of  God  as  a  being  sitting  like  a 
Turk  with  crossed  legs  on  the  clouds,  clothed  with  glory 
and  dominion  over  Nature,  shall  yet  be  realised  by  the 
sons  of  man ;  the  millennium  shall  be  a  billennium ;  from 
astrology  we  already  have  astronomy,  from  alchemy 
chemistry,  from  magic  and  the  evil  eye  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  science  of  hypnotism.  And  note  this,  that  from 
astrology  to  astronomy  is  only  a  first  step,  the  last  step 
in  the  evolution  will  be  from  astronomy  back  to  a  real 
astrology,  from  hypnotism  to  a  real  magic,  from  chemistry 
to  a  real  alchemy.  The  fellows  of  the  future  will  do  very 
well,  sir.  But  we  intermediate  vermin !  gnashings  of  the 
teeth — disease — defeat — that  the  future  may  be  happy !  I 
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tell  you,  if  Destiny  could  appear  as  a  man  before  me,  I'd 
just  rush  and  stab  him  to  the  inmost  sweet  of  his  liver,  or 
else  be  crushed  under  his  heel !' 

'  My  lord,  my  lord,'  murmured  Roderick,  shrinking  from 
a  sudden  rage  and  grin,  like  a  beast's  snarl,  that  appeared 
one  moment  on  Alexander's  face. 

'  Well,  sir,  that's  as  it  may  be.  If  the  Denman-key  isn't 
eternal  life,  it  is  something,  it  is  much,  and  better  half-a- 
crown  than  no  crown  at  all.  When  do  you  see  this  Herman 
again,  sir  ?' 

'  To-morrow.' 

*  Well,  all  you  have  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  instruct 
him  to  have  another  good  look  at  the  child's  arm,  and  see 
what  the  number  is.' 

1  Would  it  not  be  safer  to  get  possession  of  the  child, 
Alex,  and  see  for  ourselves  ?  It  seems  a  point  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  it  is  good  to  let  Herman  know  that  we 
seek  a  number.' 

1  Have  no  fear  of  that,  sir.  This  man  has  already  sold 
himself  to  us.  What,  by  the  way,  did  he  say  about  the 
burglary  of  the  key  at  the  Cottage  ?  I  suppose  he  knows 
about  it  from  the  girl.' 

4  He  said  that  he  had  heard  of  the  burglary,  and  assumed 
that  the  fact  of  the  key  being  kept  in  Lucy's  trunk  had 
somehow  become  known  to  others  beside  ourselves ' 

'  You  see,'  laughed  Alexander,  '  he  is  ours.  He  artificially 
blinds  himself  for  our  sake  and  his  own  when  his  natural 
blindness  fails  him.  You  should  tell  him,  sir,  to  note  the 
number  on  the  key  without  delay — say  by  Saturday  next — 
and,  if  possible,  let  him  make  a  drawing  of  it ;  and,  of 
course,  you  will  let  him  know  that  his  fortune  is  made.' 

'  Very  good.     And  now,  my  lord,  as  to  the  Duchess ' 

They  then  discussed  the  newly-determined  marriage  of 
the  Duchess  with  a  foreign  magnate,  and  many  other 
matters  in  turn,  and  did  not  separate  till  the  dawn  of  a 
May  morning  was  breaking  upon  London. 
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THE  Rev.  Welby  Herman  was  requested  the  next  day  by 
Roderick,  and  duly  undertook,  to  discover  that  Number  con- 
tained in  the  birthmark  on  little  Edward's  arm. 

How  so  sincerely  religious  a  man  as  Mr.  Herman — all 
the  more  sincere  because  so  narrow-browed — reconciled 
such  conduct  to  his  conscience  is  not  very  evident  at  first, 
though  some  insight  into  his  character  soon  probes  to  the 
seat  of  the  mischief.  It  sprang  out  of  his  ingrained  snobbery 
— his  reverence  of  the  great,  his  light  esteem  of  the  small, 
their  secrets,  their  interests,  their  affairs.  The  Hagens 
were  magnates  to  be  bowed  to  and  served ;  Lucy  was  an 
interesting  nobody  with  ^"600,  to  be  guided  by  a  narrow 
way  into  a  Sisterhood.  He  had  promised  her  not  to 
mention  her  address,  her  existence,  to  any  soul ;  yet  one 
evening  some  months  afterwards,  at  a  Grosvenor  Place 
dinner,  he  had  let  out  to  Mrs.  Denman  where  she  lived. 

It  was  the  telling  of  that  secret  to  Mrs.  Denman  which 
baulked  him  in  his  first  attempt  to  examine  the  child's  arm 
for  the  Hagens :  for  when  he  was  led  up  to  Lucy's  sitting- 
room  that  day — it  was  a  Friday  afternoon  in  late  May — he 
found  her  in  a  strange  state  of  distress,  the  fact  being  that 
she  had  that  morning  received  by  post  an  envelope  con- 
taining ^"50 — no  letter,  not  a  word,  only  the  money.  She 
could  form  no  guess  whence  it  came — knew  only  that  some- 
one knew  her  address,  and  at  once  she  had  hurried  out  and 
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engaged  new  lodgings  some  streets  away.  This  money  had 
come  from  Mrs.  Denman,  who  imagined  that  she  might  be 
in  need. 

Mr.  Herman  therefore  came  upon  her  in  an  alarmed,  alert 
and  excited  state  of  mind,  with  the  notion  in  her  head  that 

perhaps  Edward  had  found  out !     Her  agitation  was  so 

obvious,  that  he  said,  as  he  sat  on  the  faded  couch  by  her, 
1  is  anything  amiss  ?' 

*  Someone  has  found  out  my  address,  sir — at  least Is 

it  you  who  has  sent  me  ^"50  ?' 

1 1  ?— no.' 

*  Someone  has  :  and  how  anyone  could  find  out  is  more 
than    I     can     guess.       No    one    knows,    only    you    and 
Mr.  Barnes.    .    .    .     Oh,  it  isn't  right  that  one  should  be 
spied  on !' 

(Pricked  by  remorse  and  old  affection,  she  had  lately 
written  to  Barnes,  and  one  night  Barnes,  pallid  as  a  ghost 
and  trembling  with  agitation,  had  stood  at  her  door.  Since 
then  he  had  been  coming  often.) 

'  Then,  who  could  have  sent  it  ?'  asked  Mr.  Herman. 

*  That's   the   question !      It    has    made    me   feel   so   ill 
again.  .  .  .     George  Barnes  would  not  tell  anyone  to  save 
his  life,  I  know,  and  you,  of  course,  wouldn't,  sir.     Then, 
how  can  anyone  know  ?' 

Mr.  Herman  now  remembered  that  he  had  told 
Mrs.  Denman  ;  the  faintest  pink  blush  tinged  his  long, 
austere  and  shaven  countenance ;  and  he  said  nothing. 
But  at  this  silence  Lucy  took  alarm,  and  said  again  :  '  you 
have  not  mentioned  it,  Mr.  Herman  ?'  whereat  Mr.  Her- 
man, compelled  to  answer,  said : 

'  No,  certainly,  I  have  not  mentioned  it — except,  indeed, 
to  Mrs.  Denman.' 

Lucy  said  not  a  word,  but  sat  turned  aside  in  vexed 
silence,  with  a  resentful  push  of  her  upper  lip  and 
stiffening  of  her  golden  head ;  then,  catching  up  the  child, 
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who  had  just  tumbled  near,  she  went  and  stood  with  him 
at  a  window,  looking  out  in  a  huff. 

'  I  hope  I  have  not  unpardonably  offended,'  said  Mr.  Her- 
man after  a  long  silence :  '  Mrs.  Denman  asked  me  pointedly 
about  you,  and  I  had  to  confess.' 

'  It  is  all  right,  Mr.  Herman.  You  only  give  me  the 
trouble  of  moving  to  another  lodging,  when  I  was  very  well 
satisfied  with  this.' 

'  Then,  I  am  sorry.  You  may  be  sure,  however,  that 
Mrs.  Denman  would  not  mention  it  to — her  son.' 

'  I  suppose  not ;  but  everyone  knows  that  if  more  than 
three  people  know  a  thing  it  is  no  longer  a  secret.' 

Again  there  was  a  silence ;  Mr.  Herman  was  not  so 
perfectly  at  ease  as  usual ;  and  to  say  something,  he  asked : 
'  Have  you  heard  lately  from  the  Lady  Superior  of 
Ellwood  ?' 

'  I  got  a  letter  yesterday  from  the  Mother  Assistant,1  said 
Lucy. 

*  Any  visits  from  the  Sisterhood  ?' 

'  Two  of  them  called  to  see  me  on  Tuesday,  Sister  Bertha 
and  another  one.  It  is  odd  that  they  should  continue  to 
write  and  bother  about  me,  when  I  have  twenty  times  over 
told  them  my  opinion.  On  Tuesday  again  I  had  to  hear 
that  he  "that  hateth  not  his  father  and  mother  is  not 
worthy  of  Me,"  and  again  I  had  to  tell  them  that  one's 
father  and  mother  is  one  thing,  and  one's  child  is  another, 
and  that's  why  it  does  not  say  "  child "  in  the  Bible.  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing — trying  to  persuade  a  mother 
to  put  her  child  out  1' 

*  Ah,  now,  you  see,  you  have  permitted  yourself  to  be 
angry  at  my  well-meant  indiscretion,'  said  Mr.  Herman, 
'  or  you  would  hardly  use  that  tone.     Study,  I  pray  you,  to 
be  quiet,  Mrs.  Denman  :  if  you  only  realised  how  hurtful  is 
the  least  agitation  to  the  life  of  the  soul.  .  .  !     As  to  the 
proposition  made  you  to  enter  at  Ellwood' s  for  a  three- 
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months'  probation,  it  was  made,  I  believe,  on  the  under- 
standing that  you  should  frequently  see  the  child,  if  that 
was  still  your  will.' 

1  Well,  I  mean  to  see  him  like  how  I  breathe,  sir,  not  fre- 
quently, but  always.' 

This  was  a  new  frankness  and  defiance,  due  to  her  bad 
temper  at  Mr.  Herman's  « indiscretion ' ;  he  again  faintly 
blushed,  and  rose,  saying  :  '  I  see  that  our  interview  to-day 
does  not  promise  to  conduce  toward  the  sacrifice  of  human 
love  for  eternal  salvation,  Mrs.  Denman.  Good-bye,  and 
may  your  attainment  to  the  Christian  graces  of  patience 
and  meekness  be  speedily  more  perfect.  You  will  not 
forget,  I  hope,  the  octave  of  services  at  Holy  Trinity 
beginning  to-morrow.  .  .  .  Ah,  little  man.  .  .  .' 

He  touched  the  child's  cheek,  who  was  wriggling  and 
saying  :  *  baby  want  go  down,'  but  Lucy  held  him  teazingly, 
and  Mr.  Herman,  after  a  whistle  and  a  gee-up  clucking, 
said,  '  What,  by  the  way,  is  the  number  imprinted  on  his 
arm  ?' 

*  There  is  no  number  on  his  arm,  sir,'  said  Lucy 
coldly. 

1  In  the  shape  of  the  key,  I  mean.  I  have  an  impression 
that  there  is.  May  I — see  ?' 

In  another  mood  Lucy  must  have  consented.  But  her 
present  huff  re-enforced  her  constitutional  shrinking  from 
showing  the  mark,  which  her  nerves  felt  somehow  as  rather 
a  stigma  or  shame;  mothers  have  these  strange  qualms; 
and  she  said  bluntly  :  '  I  prefer  not  to  exhibit  it,  Mr.  Her- 
man, if  you  don't  mind.' 

'  Quite  so,'  murmured  the  clergyman,  turning  this  time 
several  shades  pinker  ;  and  saying  good-bye  again,  he  was 
gone.  But  he  had  not  reached  the  front-door,  when,  with 
sudden  remorse,  she  scribbled  on  a  card,  and  let  it  flutter 
down  to  the  street  as  he  was  about  to  enter  his  carriage, 
calling :  *  This  is  the  new  address ;  I  hope  you  will  come 
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soon.  .  .  .'  The  next  afternoon  she  moved  into  the  new 
rooms  in  a  street  which  was  a  copy  of  the  one  she  left. 

A  week  later  Mr.  Herman  again  called.  It  was  imme- 
diately after  dinner.  The  twilights  were  lengthening,  but, 
as  they  talked,  Lucy  lit  the  gas.  She  was  now  again  in  her 
usual  facile,  good-natured  mood,  and  Mr.  Herman  was 
forgiven.  Near  the  door  of  communication  between  the 
two  rooms  set  the  little  nurse  in  an  easy-chair  with  the 
child ;  he  had  been  bathed  and  night-dressed,  and  now 
after  a  boisterous  day,  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  was 
meekly  imbibing  from  a  bottle  a  gruel  of  whole-meal,  but 
with  an  eye  of  drowsy  observance  still  lingering  sideways 
upon  his  mother  and  the  clergyman. 

Lucy  stood  by  the  cheap  piano  reading  aloud  a  letter 
from  Sister  Genevieve,  her  left  hand  pressing  into  a 
gorgeous  bible-cushion  which  she  was  working  in  gold  for 
Holy  Trinity  ;  and  she  read  : 

*  MY  DEAR  LUCY, 

*  Our  Mother  has  bidden  me  answer  your  letter,  and 
express  in  her  name  the  sympathy  which  she  feels  with 
most  that  you  say  therein.  Her  own  maternal  heart — for 
is  she  not  the  spiritual  Mother  of  many  dear  children  ? — is 
fully  able  to  comprehend  yours,  and  she  bids  you,  on  the 
one  hand,  encourage  no  feeling  of  haste  to  enter  that  life  to 
which  He  has  specially  called  you,  till  the  hour  comes  when 
He  shall  more  clearly  open  your  way  before  you,  but 
patiently  abide  meanwhile  in  the  shadow  of  the  Kp,  exercis- 
ing yourself  in  good  works  toward  the  poor,  in  plainness  of 
living,  a  daily  rule,  diligent  prayer  and  holy  reading ;  on  the 
other  hand,  while  she  bids  you  to  be  quiet  and  wait  upon 
Him,  she  begs  you  not  to  draw  too  closely  round  your 
spirit  the  merely  temporary  entanglements  of  the  flesh,  and 
especially  to  be  on  your  guard  against  thinking  them  more 
irrefragable  than  they  really  are.  Ever  since  the  period 
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when  the  good  Mr.  Herman  made  known  to  her  his 
certainty  of  your  special  call  to  the  religious  life,  and  since 
she  received  your  answer  to  her  first  letter,  she  has  not 
ceased  to  cherish  the  conviction  that  nothing  can  finally 
avail  to  keep  you  from  that  ineffable  union  and  holy  rest, 
that  joyful  partaking  of  His  "weariness  and  painfulness," 
aloof  from  the  glare  and  dust  of  the  world,  to  which  you 
have  been  chosen.  Oh,  blessed  life !  Do  not  think,  dear 
Lucy,  that  in  your  one  half-day's  stay  among  us  you 
acquired  any  real  idea  of  its  profound  happiness,  of  its  per- 
fected serenity,  of  its  angelic,  though  toilsome,  ministry,  or 
of  the  satisfaction  of  that  Food  which  morning  by  morning 
is  plentifully  given  us  for  our  nourishment :  "  Ye  in  Me,  and 
I  in  you."  Oh,  may  it  soon  be  yours,  dear  friend  !  What 
is  all  that  the  world  can  give,  dear  Lucy,  compared  with  a 
heart  satisfied  and  at  rest  ?  Ask  yourself  frequently  this 
question.  With  every  earnest  prayer  that  God  will  guide 
and  establish  you  ;  in  Him, 

1  Your  affectionate  friend, 

'  GENEVIEVE,  S.M. 

*  Mother  sends  you  her  love  and  blessing.' 

*  Ah,  a  holy  woman,  and  a  holy  letter,'  said  Mr.  Herman  : 
*  does  not  such  a  picture  of  peace  as  the  good  sister  draws 
powerfully  entice  your  mind,  Mrs.  Denman  ?' 

*  It  does,  Mr.  Herman.     I  believe  that  the  sisters  must 
be  the  best  and  happiest  people  in  the  world.     But  if  any 
one  offered  to  make  me  the  Queen  of  England,  with  the 
privilege  of  seeing  my  baby  twenty-three  hours  a  day,  but 
not  the  twenty-fourth,  I  should  never  think  of  accepting. 
When  he  is  dead,  yes ;  but  the  dry  little  piece  of  flint  is 
going  to  live  to  a  hundred  ;  he  doesn't  even  cry  in  teething, 
or  if  he  gets  a  knock,  like  other  children — look  at  him  !' 

The  child  could  hardly  any  longer  keep  its  eyes  open, 
though  still  trying. 

15 
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'  All  things  come  round  to  those  that  wait,'  said  Mr.  Her- 
man, '  and  as  I  long  ago  divined  of  you,  at  a  time  when  such 
a  thing  seemed  almost  impossible,  the  religious  life  will  yet 
be  yours.  Since  that  time  every  tie  that  held  you  back  has 
been  providentially  loosed  from  you — save  this  one ;  and 
though  your  devotion  to  your  child  is  most  praiseworthy,  be 
sure  that  nothing  can  stop  the  purposes  of  Heaven  when 
the  time  is  ripe.  .  .  .  Have  you  not  got  a  letter  from  the 
lady  Superior's  own  hand  this  week  ?' 

'  Yes,  one  on  Wednesday.  Would  you  like  to  hear 
that,  too  ?' 

« I  shall  be  obliged.' 

1  Excuse  me,  then,  a  minute,  please.  .  .  .' 

She  hurried  away  to  get  the  letter,  which  was  in  the 
inner  room,  and  the  moment  she  disappeared  Mr.  Herman, 
with  incredibly  stealthy  step  hurried  across,  and  without 
saying  a  word  to  the  little  nurse,  quickly  drew  up  the  child's 
sleeve,  undid  the  safety-pin,  and  unrolled  the  flannel 
band.  .  .  .  Now  his  dim  eyes  bent  low  over  the  mark, 
but  before  he  could  see  anything  clearly,  he  started  guiltily 
upright  at  a  cry,  sharp  as  a  hammer-stroke,  behind  him — 
the  cry  '  Lucy  /' 

It  came  from  Barnes,  who  had  come  into  the  house  with- 
out knocking  at  a  moment  when  someone  had  opened  the 
front -door  to  go  out ;  he  had  entered  the  room  quietly,  and 
with  stern  disapproval  had  seen  part  of  Mr.  Herman's 
stealthy  approach  to  the  child.  Lucy  had  told  him  of  her 
previous  refusal  to  show  the  mark,  and  he,  too,  with  all  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  of  the  Denman-key,  had  strong 
objections  to  its  being  seen. 

At  his  sharp  call,  Lucy  hastened  out,  saying :  *  Why, 
George,  .  .  .'  and  at  once,  with  arrested  breath,  saw  the 
child's  bared  arm. 

'  I  was  about  to  look  at  dear  baby's  arm,'  said  Mr.  Her- 
man, *  may  I  ?' 
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There  it  already  lay  bare  before  him,  but  too  far  off  from 
his  eyes  to  appear  other  than  a  purple  blurr  on  a  snowy  skin. 

Lucy  could  not  have  refused  the  request  now,  but  a 
glance  at  Barnes  showed  her  a  head  shaking  a  vigorous  no, 
no,  no,  behind  Mr.  Herman's  back,  and  she  said  simply  : 

4  Well,  sir,  I'd  rather  not,  if  you  don't  mind.  It  is  foolish, 
but  I  can't  help.  Bessie,  put  the  child  into  his  cot.  .  .  .' 

Mr.  Herman  stayed  a  good  time  afterwards,  and  went 
away  after  an  apparently  pleasant  evening,  leaving  Barnes 
with  Lucy. 

But  the  next  day  he  announced  to  old  Roderick  that  it 
would  be  too  terribly  distressing  to  him,  after  Lucy's 
second  refusal,  to  make  any  further  attempt  to  examine  the 
child's  birth-mark :  he  hoped  that  he  would  be  excused. 
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THAT  midnight  Roderick  announced  the  news  to  Alexander 
in  his  obscure  den  in  the  palace. 

'  Well,'  said  Alexander,  'if  the  duck  won't  lay,  and  you're 
hungry,  eat  the  duck.  We  must  only  take  the  child  from 
her.  We'll  put  old  Mike  on  to  it.' 

'  Poor  girl,  it  would  almost  be  better  to  kill  her,  wouldn't 
t  ?'  said  Roderick  :  <  the  child  is  all  she  has  left.' 

'  Yes,  I  am  sorry  for  her,  poor  little  beggar,'  answered 
Alexander  ;  '  but  it  can't  be  helped.' 

Then  three  weeks  passed  away,  and  the  cloud  that  over- 
hung Lucy  hung,  but  did  not  break  ;  perhaps  the  very  ease 
with  which  the  child  could  be  taken  from  her  was  the  cause 
of  this ;  at  any  rate,  during  that  time  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  done  ;  May  passed  into  that  leafy  and  abundant  June 
when  Winter  ceases  to  be  credible  to  the  imagination  ;  and 
the  child  attained  his  seventeenth  month  of  rough-and- 
tumble  life. 

He  was  such  a  crazy  and  enfranchised  fellow  at  this  age, 
that  he  had  to  be  strapped  with  some  elaborateness  to  the 
perambulator,  as  one  takes  out  a  bull-dog  with  a  chain, 
especially  when  he  went  alone  with  his  nurse,  Bessie, 
though  this  rarely  happened,  since  his  mother  hardly  ever 
let  him  disappear  from  her  sight ;  perhaps  this  special 
strapping  had  been  noticed  by  those  interested,  for  no 
attempt  was  made  to  take  him  in  this  way.  At  first  the 
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idea  of  the  Hagens  seems  to  have  been  to  '  burglar '  the 
child— to  break  into  the  house,  and  take  it  away  during  the 
night ;  then  old  Roderick  had  suggested  to  Alexander : 
'  why  rob  the  poor  mother  of  her  child  ?  why  not  let  your 
dme  damneey  Mike,  snatch  it  from  her  somehow,  take  it  to 
some  near  house,  ascertain  the  number  in  the  birth-mark, 
and  then  give  the  child  back  to  her  ?'  Alexander's  laughing 
answer  had  been  :  '  Old  Mike  can't  read ;  especially  if  the 
number  in  the  birth-mark  is  not  very  obvious,  the  toad 
would  look  at  it,  scratch  his  head,  and  be  no  wiser  than 
before.'  'Then,'  Roderick  had  said,  Met  Hugo,  or  Has- 
drubal,  or  one  of  the  boys,  be  associated  with  Mike  in  the 
enterprise  :  there  seems  no  necessity  to  take  the  child  per- 
manently.' *  Yes,  that  might  be  done,'  Alexander  had 
answered  ;  and  in  the  end  Hugo  Hagen  had  undertaken  to 
look  to  the  whole  matter. 

However,  three  weeks  had  since  passed. 

During  that  time,  Mr.  Herman  only  once  called  upon 
Lucy  ;  Barnes,  however,  was  with  her  nearly  every  evening. 

Her  motive  for  revealing  her  whereabouts  to  Barnes  after 
a  long  delay  was  not  merely  remorse  at  keeping  him  in  the 
dark,  and  a  stirring  of  old  affection,  but  also  a  yearning 
which  she  had,  amounting  finally  to  a  greed,  to  hear  about 
Edward.  She  had  sternly  resisted  for  a  year  a  constant 
impulse  to  go  to  the  Temple,  late  in  the  night,  and  watch 
his  windows,  though  one  night,  late,  she  had  stood  before 
the  old  picture-shop,  and  there,  on  that  first  floor,  from 
which  had  been  said  to  come  the  mysterious  shot  that  laid 
her  mother  low,  she  had  seen  a  solitary  light,  and  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Arbos,  the  dark  foreigner,  still  lived 
there,  and  paid  rent  to  Edward ;  and  there  she  had  gazed, 
and  dreamt,  and  heard  perhaps  in  her  heart  the  consoling 
whisper  that  '  harsh  grief  doth  pass  in  time  into  far  music.' 

She  had  never  returned  to  watch  the  picture-shop  :  but 
soon  afterwards  she  had  written  to  Barnes. 
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1  Well,  I  saw  Mr.  Edward  last  evening,'  he  said  one 
night,  a  Friday  night,  three  weeks  after  Mr.  Herman's 
second  attempt  to  see  the  child's  arm. 

Lucy's  heart  seemed  to  stop,  and  with  an  agitated 
hand  she  took  her  huge  new  friend  Herbert  Spencer 
from  the  table,  and  turned  the  leaves  with  a  pitiable  pre- 
tence that  what  was  being  said  did  not  agitate  her  to  the 
soul. 

'  And  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  go  to  see  him  for  some 
time,  if  you  don't  mind,  Lucy,'  said  Barnes.  '  The  other 
twice  that  I  have  been,  my  reception  was  not  that  over- 
warm,  and  this  time  it  was  getting  near  to  cold.  We  used 
to  be  the  best  of  friends  in  the  old  days,  but  it  looks  now  as 
if  there's  to  be  no  more  of  that.' 

1  What  is  the  reason  ?'  asked  Lucy. 

«  Can't  tell.' 

The  reason  was,  that  Edward  cherished  some  resentment 
against  Barnes  at  the  memory  that  Barnes  had  known  more 
about  the  key  which  he  had  broken  up  than  he,  Edward, 
had  been  permitted  to  know,  had  known,  therefore,  of  the 
relations,  whatever  they  might  be,  between  Lucy  and  Alex- 
ander Hagen  ;  what  those  relations  were  Edward  was  again 
uncertain,  and  in  some  of  his  moods  they  seemed  to  furnish 
a  sinister  motive  for  Lucy's  flight :  for  his  mind  continued 
to  be  the  prey  of  a  thousand  doubts,  suspicions,  generous 
faiths,  fevers  of  longing,  and  moods  of  contempt,  like  a 
rudderless  boat  on  a  gusty  day,  or  a  blindfold  person  at 
blindman's-buff,  tugged  aside  by  every  creak  and  sound 
into  random  fervours. 

'  Is  he  well  ?'  asked  Lucy,  looking  down  at  the  leaves 
which  she  turned. 

*  Pretty  well,'  said  Barnes,  'looks  a  bit  absent-minded 
now  and  again,  a  bit  downcast.' 

Lucy  tossed  her  head  proudly  as  a  sort  of  contradiction 
to  the  tears  that  filled  her  eyes. 
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*  George,'  she  said  after  a  silence,'  '  he  has  never  asked  if 
you  know  where  I  am  ? ' 

1  Never.  I  fancy  the  question  has  been  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue  several  times,  but  he  has  never  asked  it.  Pride,  I 
s'pose.' 

*  He  may  guess  though  that  you  know.     Suppose  he  has 
you  followed  when  you  come  to  see  me  ?' 

'  Have  no  fear  of  that,  Lucy.  You  know  already  my 
views  about  your  leaving  your  husband,  however  good  your 
reasons  may  have  been,  but  inasmuch  as  you  have  bound 
me  over  to  secrecy,  no  one  is  ever  going  to  find  you  out 
through  me  :  I'm  too  old  a  hand  for  that,  by  a  long  way. 

'  Did  he — say  anything  ?' 

*  About  you  ?     Not  this  time.     I  was  with  him  half-an- 
hour,  but  he  wouldn't,  so  I  said  nothing,  either.' 

'  Didn't  he  say  anything  about  the  child  ?' 

« Not — no — not  this  time :  I'm  sorry,  but  it's  no  use 
telling  a  story :  ah,  don't  start.  .  .  .  God  help  us  all  ... 
cheer  up,  you  know !  there's  always  the  bright  side.  Tell 
us  when  you're  going  to  bring  the  kid  to  see  mother.' 

Into  this  new  channel  Barnes  now  adroitly  led  the  talk, 
and  Lucy  tossed  her  head  and  dried  her  tears.  There  had 
been  going  on  a  long  negotiation  and  discussion  between 
Barnes  and  Lucy  on  the  one  side,  and  Barnes  and  Mrs. 
Barnes  on  the  other,  as  to  a  meeting  and  reconciliation 
between  Lucy  and  Mrs.  Barnes.  Mrs.  Barnes,  though 
secretly  longing  to  see  the  child,  maintained  her  inflexible 
attitude,  and  refused  to  go  near  Lucy,  though  quite  *  agree- 
able to  receive  her ';  Lucy  on  her  side  held  back,  and  there 
had  been  a  deadlock ;  but  on  this  Friday  night  Barnes' 
entreaties  at  last  prevailed,  and  Lucy  said : 

'  Well,  I  suppose  I  may  as  well,  as  I  am  the  younger. 
But  you  must  be  with  me,  George,  when  I  arrive  at  the 
cottage-door,  and  go  in  with  me  to  her.  Come  for  me  on 
Sunday  afternoon  at  five — or  you  need  not  trouble  to  come 
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all  the  way  here :  I  will  meet  you  at  the  corner  of  Euston 
Road  and  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  there  we  will  take  a 
cab  for  Kilburn.' 

So,  then,  it  was  arranged ;  and  near  five  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon  Lucy  set  out,  she  all  in  black  relieved  by  neat 
touches  of  white  linen,  and  the  child  a  summery  dream  at 
which  to  kiss  the  hand,  perfectly  turned-out  in  cream  cash- 
mere sashed  with  satin,  and  scarlet  shoes.  It  was  a  still, 
bright  afternoon  with  hardly  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  She  bore 
him  in  her  arms  the  short  distance  to  St.  Pancras  station, 
while  the  little  fellow  pointed,  chattered,  wriggled,  laughed 
and  fretted,  and  behind  her  in  a  crawling  cab  followed  two 
men,  one  a  gentleman,  the  other  a  rough  with  a  red  kerchief 
round  his  neck ;  they  had  been  watching  in  the  cab  near  her 
house  over  two  hours. 

In  Euston  Road  she  stopped  a  'bus,  and,  miserly  of  every 
ounce  of  fresh  air  procurable  for  the  child,  took  him  to  the 
top,  though  the  distance  to  the  spot  where  Barnes  awaited 
her  was  short. 

Soon  afterwards  the  two  men  left  their  cab,  a  private  one, 
said  something  to  their  driver,  and  leapt  upon  the  'bus. 
They  went  to  the  top,  and  one  sat  on  one  side  of  Lucy,  and 
one  on  the  other.  The  seat  ran  lengthways,  and  only  three 
other  passengers  were  there. 

The  gentleman,  who  was  elegantly  groomed,  had  a  small 
yellow  beard,  and  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Lord 
Gompers,  touched  the  child's  cheek,  and  said :  *  nice  little 
chap.' 

Lucy  did  not  answer;  did  not  look  at  him.  Then  he 
said  confidentially,  patronisingly,  at  her  ear  :  *  I  bet  you 
that  that  little  chap  is  not  yours :  you  don't  look  responsible 
enough.'  Lucy's  answer  was  a  blush  of  offence.  Then  he 
whispered :  '  It  is  useless  trying  to  be  queenly ;  you  are  by 
far  the  prettiest  girl  I  have  seen  for  three  days,  and  I  don't 
mean  to  leave  you '  Now  she  rose  sharply,  took  up 
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the  child,  and  descended  to  an  inside  seat.  And  this  was 
what  Hugo  Hagen  intended  :  for,  as  she  went  down,  he  said 
to  Mike,  the  bully,  'Got  it?'  and  for  answer  Mike  showed 
him  Lucy's  purse  in  his  palm. 

Two  minutes  afterwards  the  conductor  approached  Lucy 
for  her  fare ;  but  when  she  searched  her  pocket,  no  purse 
was  there.  She  looked  about  her,  wondered,  remembered 
that  she  certainly  had  brought  her  purse,  and  finally  as  a 
last  resort  ran  up  the  steps  to  see  if  she  had  left  it  on  top, 
leaving  the  child  on  the  seat  inside. 

The  moment  her  head  appeared  above  the  'bus-roof, 
Mike,  the  bully,  rose  to  descend,  and  passed  her  just  as  she 
sighted  her  purse  lying  on  the  seat.  She  came  to  the  spot, 
took  up  the  purse,  and  was  in  the  act  of  making  her  way 
back  to  the  top  of  the  stair,  when  she  heard  a  cry  which  her 
heart  knew  ;  it  came  from  the  street,  and  looking  there  she 
saw  the  child  crying  in  the  arms  of  Mike,  who  was  running 
toward  a  cab  a  little  ahead  of  the  'bus. 

Only  one  instant  she  stood  paralysed,  in  the  next  a 
passionate  and  pitiful  scream  of  '  help  /'  arrested  all  the 
activity  of  the  street  and  turned  all  eyes  to  her  staring  and 
pointing  form. 

At  once  the  'bus-driver,  observing  Mike  with  the  child, 
seemed  to  understand,  and  whipped  his  horses ;  but  at  the 
moment  when  they  started  into  a  quicker  pace  Mike  was 
already  in  the  cab,  which  set  off  at  a  gallop.  They  were 
now  only  some  fifty  yards  from  the  junction  of  Euston  and 
Tottenham  Court  Roads,  and  again  Lucy,  seeing  the  'bus 
rapidly  distanced,  uttered  all  her  soul  in  a  cry,  again  in  one 
word — the  word  '  George  /' 

A  moment  later  she  was  rushing  like  a  wind  down  the 
stair,  leapt,  stumbled,  nearly  fell,  recovered  herself,  and, 
faster  than  the  'bus,  was  running  wildly,  with  little  stumbles, 
along  the  middle  of  the  street,  in  which  there  was  now  a 
good  deal  of  commotion  and  shouting,  while  sounds  of 
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sobbing,  feeble  ejaculations  of  '  help !'  proceeded  from  her 
chest.  But  she  had  not  run  far,  was  still  two  or  three 
yards  from  the  street-island  at  the  end  of  Euston  Road, 
when  she  fell  upon  her  face,  stained  the  dust  with  a  quantity 
of  blood  from  the  lungs,  and  lay  insensible. 

Barnes,  however,  waiting  on  the  curb  at  the  junction  of 
the  roads,  had  heard,  without  understanding,  both  her  cries 
on  the  top  of  the  'bus,  had  seen  her  standing  and  pointing 
there,  had  run  a  little  way,  looking  up,  wondering,  and  in 
this  preoccupation  would  certainly  have  missed  the  moment 
of  action,  were  it  not  that  just  there  at  the  crossing  the 
rather  congested  traffic  compelled  the  runaway  cab  to 
slacken ;  and  as  it  passed  him,  he  caught  sight  of  little 
Edward  crying  on  Mike's  knee. 

In  thirty  seconds  he  was  in  a  cab  and  giving  chase  west- 
ward down  the  Marylebone  Road. 
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THE  two  cabs  went  at  their  hardest  gallop,  Barnes  about 
fifteen  yards  behind  Mike.  On  Sundays  at  that  twilight 
hour  not  much  traffic  is  thereabouts,  so  that  their  way  was 
fairly  clear,  and  occasionally,  in  spite  of  the  noise  of  his 
own  wheels  in  his  ears,  a  sound  of  the  child's  crying  was 
borne  to  Barnes. 

At  Portland  Road  Station  the  front  cab  dashed  north- 
ward into  Albany  Street,  Mike's  driver  evidently  knowing 
the  way  he  should  go  without  directions.  Just  there  Barnes, 
seeing  a  policeman,  shouted  in  advance  :  '  That  cab  !'  But 
his  words  were  a  mere  noise  to  the  policeman,  who  stared, 
ran  some  steps,  but  did  nothing.  He  probably  could  not 
have  stopped  the  cab,  in  any  case.  Everyone  in  the  street 
was  staring  at  the  race  of  the  cabs. 

At  the  Albany  Street  corner,  Barnes,  looking  up  through 
his  trap,  called,  *  Cabby,  a  ten-pun-note,  if  you  catch 
him!1  and  at  the  word  'pound'  where  'shilling'  was 
expected,  the  driver's  hand  was  again  on  his  whip.  He 
saw  the  front  cab  turn  eastward  into  a  by-street  from 
Albany  Street,  and  from  the  by-street  turn  again  into  the 
Hampstead  Road  northward,  along  which  the  race  now 
continued :  the  cabmen  lashed  till  lashing  had  become  a 
normal  state  and  lost  its  effect,  as  a  man  habituated  to 
drugs  must  increase  the  dose ;  twice  Barnes  saw  Mike  look 
out  behind,  and  once  saw  him  speak  to  his  driver. 
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Up  the  hill  to  the  heath  the  race  went,  never  slackening, 
the  horses  foaming,  the  cabs  rocking,  the  men  outside 
lashing,  the  men  inside  sitting  tight  in  their  seats,  leaning 
forward,  as  if  to  ease  the  cabs  and  help  the  speed ;  and  now 
it  was  no  more  London,  but  all  on  the  left  fields,  trees, 
Finchley  lanes,  and  rural  scenes ;  and  with  the  lately  bright 
afternoon  mingled  a  universal  grey,  the  falling  shades  of 
night. 

Up  to  now  the  original  distance  between  the  cabs  had 
been  pretty  evenly  maintained ;  but  Barnes  had  happened 
to  take  a  very  good  hack,  and  the  other  may  have  been 
more  worked  that  day  than  his,  for  when  they  had  reached 
a  certain  spot  on  a  narrow  and  lonely  road  in  a  countryside 
of  heath,  scabious  and  bracken  on  either  hand,  it  became 
clear  to  both  sides  that  the  hinder  cab  was  gaining ;  Barnes 
had  crept  up  to  within  seven  or  eight  yards  of  Mike ;  and 
suddenly  the  cab  in  front  slackened  its  pace  a  little,  and 
Mike  with  the  child  in  his  arms  dived  out,  and  went 
running  along  a  mere  indication  of  a  path  through  the 
heath  to  the  left.  Before  Barnes'  driver  could  even  pull 
the  reins,  Barnes,  with  a  buoyant  jump,  was  after  him. 

This  piece  of  ground  was  exceedingly  rough  and  hilly  :  in 
perhaps  two  minutes  the  runners  had  disappeared  from  the 
cabmen,  who  had  now  pulled  up,  and  sat  waiting,  while  the 
new  race  went  on  and  went  on.  Barnes  was  middlesized,  Mike 
very  long-legged ;  on  the  other  hand,  Barnes  had  the  wind 
of  a  bagpipe,  knew  how  to  run,  and  Mike  was  handicapped 
with  the  child ;  under  these  conditions  the  pursuit  lasted  a 
considerable  time,  for  *  stern-chase  is  a  long  chase ';  but 
there  was  no  moment  at  which  it  was  not  true  that  Barnes 
was  gaining,  however  slowly ;  and  suddenly,  in  the  midst 
of  the  heath,  but  no  longer  on  the  same  little  footpath, 
Mike  glanced  behind  his  shoulder,  set  his  teeth,  stopped, 
put  down  the  child,  turned — and  at  once  came  the  shock 
of  war. 
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Both  these  men  were  first-class  fighters,  Mike  almost  by 
profession,  Barnes  by  heredity,  atmosphere,  practice,  and 
deep-seated  British  built-that-way.  To  both  the  fist  seemed 
the  only  natural  weapon,  and  an  eye,  not  a  bull's-eye,  but  a 
man's  eye,  the  natural  target.  They  therefore  set  roughly 
to  it,  with  a  certain  joy,  finding  themselves  in  their  element ; 
and  let  the  reader  rejoice  that  he  (or  she !)  was  not  between 
them  then.  Mike  towered  a  good  head  above  Barnes,  and 
certainly  his  red  fists  were  terribly  large,  but  Barnes  had 
rather  the  superiority  in  nimbleness,  resource,  and  a  certain 
dull-glowing  rage  of  stubbornness  which  ever  panted  '  come 
on  again,'  and  'come  on  again,'  and  could  not  be  battered 
quite  down  and  conquered,  save  by  death  or  the  loss  of 
consciousness. 

It  was  a  fight  to  the  finish :  they  had  met  twice  before, 
and  had  more  or  less  run  from  each  other ;  but  this  time 
Barnes  felt  that  Lucy's  life  hung  upon  the  outcome,  and 
Mike,  for  his  part,  had  strict  instructions :  it  had  to  happen, 
therefore,  that  this  trial  should  decide  which  was  the  better 
man ;  and  each  faced  the  ordeal  squarely,  conscious  that 
there  was  no  exit  but  in  victory,  while  three  yards  away 
sat  the  child  on  the  path,  watching  the  men  loweringly 
sideways  under  its  brows,  with  the  corners  of  its  mouth 
turned  down,  ready  to  cry,  and  every  minute  the  shades  of 
night  deepened  upon  the  lonely  combat. 

Now  it  was  Barnes  that  shot  staggering  backward  to  his 
back,  while  the  fists  of  Mike  worked  together  like  two 
wheels  in  eccentric  rotation,  waiting  to  see  if  the  fallen 
would  rise  again  ;  but  always  Barnes  rose ;  and  now  it  was 
Mike  that  suddenly  shot  backward  to  his  back,  while  Barnes 
worked  his  fists  like  wheels,  waiting,  peering,  hoping,  till 
Mike  picked  himself  up  again ;  and  so,  minute  by  minute, 
it  went  on,  blood  flowing  freely,  and  neither  the  appearance 
nor  the  senses  of  the  fighters  at  all  what  it  had  been ;  and 
shorter  and  shorter  became  the  rounds,  feebler  the  blows 
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which  shot  the  fighters  staggering.  Finally,  Barnes  shot 
backward  and  sideward  from  a  blow  on  the  temple,  and 
toward  the  fallen  man  stepped  Mike,  bending,  peering, 
waiting,  with  rotating  fists,  till  a  great  pant  of  relief  burst 
from  his  bosom  :  for  Barnes  lay  still. 

Staggering,  breathing  desperately,  Mike  went  and  lifted 
the  child,  then  back  past  Barnes  he  ran  in  the  direction  of 
the  cabs,  which,  however,  he  could  no  longer  see ;  but  after 
perhaps  ten  steps  his  pace  slackened,  he  put  his  left  palm  to 
his  red- dripping  brow,  behind  which  a  whirlpool  seemed  to 
turn,  and  turn,  and  turn  ;  then  he  stopped  still,  thought  it 
over,  and  quietly  subsided  at  full  length  on  the  heath,  un- 
conscious. 

The  child  was  not  hurt,  but  began  to  cry,  sitting  on  his 
breast. 

Two  deplorably  ragged  creatures  were  passing  near  in 
another  direction  over  the  heath  ;  and  these,  fifteen  minutes 
after  Mike's  swoon,  were  attracted  by  the  child's  lonely  and 
stationary  complaint  in  the  night ;  deflecting  their  course  a 
little,  they  came  and  stood  over  the  prostrate  man,  and  the 
crying  child. 

They  were  a  man  and  a  woman,  both  elderly,  brown,  and 
hideous — gipsies.  The  man,  who  carried  a  heavy  'jockey- 
whip,'  said  '  vile  juggel-mush  (dog-man) !'  while  the  woman, 
stooping,  felt  the  child's  clothes. 

They  conferred  eagerly  together  a  few  minutes  in  a 
murmured  gibberish  ;  then  the  woman  took  up  the 
child. 

They  stopped  only  an  instant  over  Barnes,  when  they 
came  upon  him  ;  the  man  muttered  '  hotchiwitchin  (hedge- 
hog) !'  and  they  rapidly  passed  away  from  the  spot  and 
from  the  neighbourhood  with  the  child  asleep  in  the 
woman's  arms. 

Thus  little  Edward,  in  spite  of  all  Lucy's  zeal  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  thought,  was  hardly  likely  to  grow 
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into  a  very  ideal  kind  of  man,  perhaps  :  but  so  it  was  to 
happen. 

The  poor  mother  was  picked  up  from  the  street  all  blood- 
stained by  two  policemen,  and  taken  in  a  cab  to  the 
hospital  of  University  College,  where  she  was  put  to  bed, 
and  remained  unconscious  for  two  hours,  though  the 
haemorrhage  had  not  been  severe.  When  she  awoke 
nothing  could  be  told  her  of  the  child,  but  the  fact  that 
Barnes  was  not  with  her,  proved  that  he  must  have  given 
chase,  and  there  was  hope.  She  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
Kilburn  cottage  to  ask,  but  instead  of  Barnes,  it  was 
Mrs.  Barnes  who  came,  having  first  left  a  note  at  home  to 
tell  Barnes  whither  she  had  gone.  So  Lucy  and  Mrs. 
Barnes  met,  after  all,  that  night  :  but  not  where  and 
how  they  had  thought. 

About  midnight  Barnes,  or  a  man  who  said  that  he  was 
Barnes — for  he  could  not  be  recognised — arrived  in  a  cab 
at  the  hospital,  after  a  visit  to  his  cottage  and  one  to  a 
police-station ;  he  had  his  head  and  face  all  dressed  and 
turbaned  downstairs,  and  then,  hardly  able  to  walk,  was 
conducted  to  the  ward  in  which  Lucy  lay,  with  Mrs.  Barnes 
sitting  beside  her.  When  he  stood  by  them  and  said, '  well, 
I  am  George,'  Mrs.  Barnes  lifted  both  her  dry,  lean  hands, 
and  Lucy  uttered  a  scream,  seeing  him  without  the  child. 

He  could  only  speak  indistinctly  through  one  end  of  his 
mouth,  but  he  was  understood  to  say  that  it  was  all  right — 
the  other  man  had  not  got  the  child — someone  passing  had 
taken  it,  and  it  would  be  found;  meantime,  he  was  just 
going  to  tell  the  father  of  the  child,  who  had  a  right  to 
know. 

*  But  his  father  doesn't  like  him  !'  cried  Lucy  with  a 
wildly  passionate  face,  '  he  won't  care !'  and  she  fell  back 
sobbing  hysterically. 

Nothing,  however,  could  stop  Barnes  in  what  he  felt  to 
be  his  duty.  He  drove  to  the  Temple,  and  kept  his  finger 
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on  the  electric  button  at  Edward's  door,  till  Edward 
appeared  in  a  dressing-gown. 

Barnes  then  told  the  news  :  the  child  was  gone,  perhaps 
for  good  ;  Lucy  lay  ill  at  University  College  Hospital. 

Edward  heard  the  news  in  a  wild  silence :  it  seemed  to 
him  too  good  to  be  true,  this  midnight  news  :  his  heart 
bounded  crazily  ;  before  the  clock  struck  again  she  would 
be  in  his  arms.  .  .  .  He  was  so  happy,  that  at  a  renewed 
glance  at  Barnes'  caricature  face  he  could  not  restrain 
a  smile. 

He  only  uttered  murmurs,  could  say  nothing.  He  rose 
presently  with  a  perfect  air  of  calm,  and  walked  non- 
chalantly, slowly,  as  if  he  did  not  care  at  all,  to  his  bedroom. 

But  in  the  act  of  dressing  he  had  the  foolish  thought  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  the  look  of  being  in  a  violent  hurry  to 
see  her  again,  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  a  day  pass,  two, 
three,  four — if  he  could — so  as  to  make  her  wonder  why  he 
did  not  come,  and  make  her  think  that  he  did  not  care,  and 
make  her  love  him  more,  and  long  for  him.  This  cruelty 
to  himself  would  also  have  a  certain  harsh  delight  in  it :  he 
would  try  his  strength.  .  .  . 

Barnes,  deeply  angered,  drove  back  to  the  hospital  with- 
out him !  So  quixotic  and  dangerous  are  the  workings  of 
an  enamoured  and  jealous  heart. 

When,  the  next  evening  at  seven,  Edward  called  at  the 
hospital,  he  heard  news  which  resulted  for  him  in  an  illness  : 
Lucy  had  gone  away  that  morning,  no  one  in  the  hospital 
knew  where  to. 

At  that  hour  of  seven  when  he  was  at  the  hospital-door, 
she  lay  in  her  own  bed,  a  doctor  by  her  side,  looking  very 
gravely  at  her ;  there  was  no  news  of  the  child,  and  she 
was  delirious. 
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SHE  lay  thus  delirious  ten  days,  her  temperature  on  the 
sixth  day  going  high  up  to  107,  when  the  doctor  almost 
despaired,  thinking  that  even  without  the  lung-trouble  she 
would  hardly  pull  through.  For  three  days  her  screams  of 
'  Edward ' — meaning  either  the  child  or  his  father — pierced 
from  end  to  end  of  the  quiet  little  Camden  Town  street, 
during  which  time  it  seemed  impossible  that  her  frame 
could  survive  that  torment  of  fire.  The  weather  happened 
to  be  specially  torrid,  and  this  made  things  worse.  But 
suddenly  on  the  tenth  night  the  crisis  was  passed,  and  her 
passion  lay  spent  and  stilled. 

Mrs.  Barnes  never  left  her  side,  though  Barnes  also  was 
ill  some  days,  and  Edward  also  at  the  same  time  was  in  a 
state  of  mental  torment  which  in  two  or  three  weeks  was  to 
lay  him  up. 

Lucy  was  again  lost  to  him,  and  he  recognised  that  it 
was  through  his  own  childish  behaviour  this  time. 

He  several  times  visited  Barnes  in  the  hospital  (University 
College),  beseeching  him  humbly  to  tell  where  Lucy  was, 
but  Barnes  was  now  under  a  fresh  promise  of  secrecy,  and, 
though  eager  enough  to  tell,  would  not  tell.  When  he  had 
returned  from  the  Temple  that  night  of  the  child's  loss  with- 
out Edward,  Lucy  had  fainted.  She  had  protested  against  his 
going  to  call  Edward,  but  when  Barnes  insisted,  she,  with 
the  human  weakness  of  a  wife  and  a  mother  hungry  for  the 
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sympathy  of  her  mate,  had  been  secretly  glad,  and  during 
Barnes'  absence  could  not  keep  her  eyes  from  the  door, 
turning  pale  every  time  it  opened,  thinking  with  pangs  of 
terror  and  bliss  that  her  eyes  were  about  to  rest  on  his  face 
again.  But  Edward  had  said  to  himself:  'It  would  be 
well  if  I  do  not  seem  too  eager  to  see  her ';  Barnes  had 
thus  re-entered  the  door  upon  which  Lucy's  eyes  were  fixed 
— alone  ;  and  she  had  fainted. 

Then,  on  recovering  sense,  hiding  her  face  in  the  pillow, 
she  had  thought  with  sobs :  '  He  still  thinks  all  sorts  of 
dreadful  things  about  me,  more  now  than  ever,  no  doubt : 
he  must  be  dying  to  see  me,  but  he  won't  come  on  account 
of  what  he  thinks,  and  he  doesn't  care  if  the  child  is  lost, 
and  what  is  there  for  me  to  live  for  now  ?'  And  presently 
she  had  made  Barnes  solemnly  promise  afresh  to  keep  her 
hidden  from  him,  if  he  should  seek  her. 

The  next  morning  she  had  gone  from  the  hospital  back 
to  her  rooms,  and,  hearing  through  the  day  no  news  of  the 
child,  her  strength  had  broken  down  toward  night. 

Then  followed  the  ten  days  of  fever,  and  weeks  of  slow 
convalescence. 

Nothing,  meantime,  of  the  child :  and  it  could  not  be 
guessed  who  had  him,  or  with  what  motive.  The  Hagens, 
Edward,  Barnes,  the  police  all  over  Britain  were  in  the 
search  ;  but,  sharp  as  these  might  be,  the  Roms  were 
sharper  still  in  their  way.  Little  Edward's  white  hair 
was  soon  black,  and  he  was  travelling  the  kingdom  in  a 
covered  cart  with  the  complexion  and  in  the  rags  of  a 
Romany. 

Then  came  the  period  of  Lucy's  rising,  and  her  feeble 
wanderings  in  a  dressing-gown  about  those  two  rooms  that 
had  such  a  loneliness  now  in  them ;  there  still  sat  the  little 
nurse,  her  clothes  too  small  for  her,  her  rough  wrists 
exposed;  but  she  sat  idle  now,  with  no  little  tempest  to 
ride  any  more,  no  table-cover  to  rush  to  save,  nor  fragments 
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to  pick  up,  but  only  Lucy  to  watch  in  silence  as  she  let 
herself  listlessly  totter  from  one  room  to  the  other,  with 
abandoned  head  and  arms,  looking  for  the  child,  and  feeling 
like  an  empty  shell,  with  heart,  brain,  muscles  and  viscera 
all  gone,  and  nothing  left  her  but  a  skin  to  wander  aimlessly 
in  search  of  them.  Sometimes  little  Bessie  would  hear  her 
mutter  :  '  He  was  a  nice  little  boy.' 

All  this  time,  however,  she  was  not  very  often  alone: 
there  was  Mrs.  Barnes  and  a  nurse  during  the  illness,  then 
Barnes,  when  his  face  began  to  be  presentable,  and  all  the 
time  two  or  three  of  the  sisters  from  Ellwood,  and  occasion- 
ally Mr.  Herman,  who  did  not  permit  himself  to  suspect 
that  he  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  loss  of  the  child, 
but  saw  in  it  the  hand  of  Providence,  loosening  Lucy  from 
all  earthly  ties :  a  harsh  loosening,  certainly,  but  still,  he 
thought,  a  salutary  one. 

But  it  was  a  long  time  before  she  had  sufficiently  learned 
despair  to  give  up  her  ear  to  the  voices  that  were  calling 
her  to  abandon  the  world.  There  lurked  somewhere  in  her 
a  subtle  hope  that  a  Divine  Hand,  which  for  its  own  good 
purposes  had  bruised  her,  would  never  quite  crush,  but 
would  yet  interpose  to  bless  her.  She  knew  that  every- 
thing was  being  done  to  find  the  child,  and  an  instinct  that 
things  are  not  hopeless  even  in  the  blackest  hour,  that  there 
is  a  secret  way  out,  that  God  is  after  all  good,  sustained 
her.  Eagerly  she  listened  to  any  news  which  Barnes  might 
bring,  and  on  a  foundation  of  nothing  would  build  a  palace 
of  hopes :  eagerly  she  read  the  trial  of  Mike,  who  declared 
that  he  had  mistaken  the  child  for  another  one,  but  still  got 
six  weeks  of  Hollo  way  for  his  pains.  After  two  months, 
however,  nothing  fresh  remained  to  be  said,  or  thought,  or 
hoped  about  the  child ;  its  loss  became  a  staleness  to  the 
mind,  an  old  fact  engraved  in  the  history  of  life,  and  not  to  be 
washed  out  by  oceans  of  tears.  Gradually  her  hope,  having 
nothing  to  feed  on,  sickened  and  died  of  famine,  and  there 
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came  a  day  when,  Mr.  Herman  having  broached  anew  the 
subject  of  the  religious  life,  Lucy  caught  at  it,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  saying : 

'  Oh  do,  sir,  if  you  can  only  get  them  to  take  me ! — let 
me  be  anywhere  out  of  this  terrible  world,  or  I  shall  go 
mad  in  it,  I  think.  Tell  them  that  I  am  no  way  fit  to  be 
with  them,  sir,  but  if  they  will  bear  with  me,  and  shelter 
me  somewhere,  and  only  do  something  for  me  to  make  me 
forget  that  little  boy.  ...  I  don't  know  what  I  have  done, 
some  terrible  crime,  that  there  is  no  pity  for  me,  too,  no 
cure,  no  hope.  If  I  drop  off  to  sleep,  I  dream  of  him,  I  see 
him  as  clearly  as  I  see  you  now,  sir,  his  white  hair  and 
little  pink  eyes,  but  I  know  in  the  dream  that  it  is  only  a 
dream,  so  what  am  I  to  do  ?  He  is  gone,  he  is  lost,  and 
his  father  didn't  care  for  him,  he  had  only  me,  the  poor 
little  boy,  and  he  was  a  nice  little  boy,  too,  wasn't  he  ?  See 
if  you  can  get  them  to  take  me,  sir !  though  I'm  not  fit  to 
be  with  them,  tell  them,  for  I  hate  everything,  the  street, 
and  the  house,  and  the  world,  and  God,  and  myself  and 
everything !' 

'Sh-h-h!'  said  Mr.  Herman:  'you  must  not  allow  your 
lips  to  utter  such  words.  What  you  want  can  be  effected, 
and  I  will  at  once  begin  to  see  to  it,  but  I  am  afraid  some 
space  of  time  should  be  allowed  to  elapse,  till  you  find 
yourself  in  a  more  quiet  frame  of  mind.' 

Not  much  time,  however,  was  found  necessary.  Lucy, 
once  decided,  was  eager  to  cast  herself  into  that  new 
existence,  though  Barnes  took  her  hands,  and  spoke  of  the 
irrevocableness  of  the  step  which  she  proposed,  of  the 
probable  hardness  of  the  life,  of  the  frailty  of  her  health: 
he  implored  her  only  to  wait,  pleading  that  there  was 
always  hope  in  time  and  tide,  that  her  husband  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  matter,  and  so  on  ;  and  in  all  this  he  was 
pleading  for  himself,  feeling  that  his  life  would  be  little  good 
to  him  when  he  finally  ceased  to  have  the  consolation  of 
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seeing  her ;   but  Lucy,  who  was  stubbornness  itself  when 
once  resolved,  could  not  be  dissuaded. 

A  few  days  after  the  decision  there  came  a  note  from  the 
lady  Superior,  saying  : 

*  MY  DEAREST  CHILD, 

'  It  is  with  great  joy  and  thankfulness  to  God  that  I 
learn  of  your  decision  of  consecration  to  the  life  of  this 
Sisterhood.  I  should  be  inclined  to  advise  you  to  seek  with- 
out delay  the  sanctuary  of  the  Altar  from  the  terrible  ordeal 
through  which  you  have  been  passing,  were  it  not  that  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  well  for  you  first  to  offer  yourself  for  a 
time  in  earnest  prayer  before  God,  searching  deeply  into 
your  own  heart  to  see  whether  you  have  a  humble,  devoted, 
and  confirmed  longing  for  this  work,  remembering,  dear 
child,  its  poverty  and  reproach,  its  toils  and  trials,  its 
surrender  of  all  that  the  world  holds  dear,  and  its  condition 
of  perfect  Obedience  working  by  Love,  but  not  forgetting 
on  the  other  hand  its  ineffable  sweets.  To  His  guidance  I 
commit  you. 

*  In  all  your  afflictions  we  here  have  been  afflicted,  my 
poor  child,  and  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  you 
during  the  past  fortnight,  you  have  frequently  been  very 
present  in  my  heart. 

'  I  should  desire  you  to  be  with  us  by  the  3rd  ult.,  when 
the  dedication  of  Child  Ada,  whom  I  think  you  know,  will 
take  place.  But  you  will  write  me  fully  before  then. 

'  May  all  peace  be  yours  !  May  God  keep  and  stablish 
you !  In  Him, 

'  Your  very  affectionate  Mother, 

1  HELENA,  YR.  M.S.' 

Lucy  had  now  a  week  in  which  to  prepare  herself  for  her 
entrance  upon  this  change,  and  with  all  the  tranquillity 
which  she  could  summon  she  gave  herself  to  meditation, 
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haunting  her  psalter,  and  filling  her  days  with  the  offices. 
Her  mind,  however,  was  far  too  distracted  to  permit  of  the 
concentration  of  any  real  spiritual  energy  into  her  acts  of 
devotion,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  conjectured  that  her 
entry  into  *  the  Life  '  was  not  so  much  an  aspiration  toward 
the  highest  known  to  her,  as  a  flight  from  the  world. 

On  the  evening  of  September  2,  at  any  rate,  she  and 
Barnes  alighted  from  a  cab  before  the  portal  at  Ellwood. 
He  went  up  the  steps  with  her,  and  rang  the  bell.  There 
he  kissed  her  cheek,  and  tried  to  whisper  some  word  into 
her  ear,  but  choked,  and  turned  off  in  bitter  haste,  and  fled 
from  her  down  the  steps  with  a  bent  back.  Her  eyes,  too, 
were  red  with  a  dry  grief,  tears  that  ached,  but  would  not 
flow  ;  there  swelled  in  her  bosom  a  sob  which  was  as  large 
as  the  world,  and  as  sad  as  this  drama  of  our  human  lot, 
with  its  ending  in  the  grave ;  and  though  she  was  naturally 
intrepid,  her  heart  quailed  a  moment  as  the  door  silently 
opened,  received  her,  and  silently  shut  her  in  from  her 
youth. 


XXXVIII 

THE  doorkeeper  sister  who  conducted  Lucy  to  a  parlour 
near  the  door  said  not  a  word  to  her,  and  she  sat  a  long 
while  in  the  deepening  twilight  without  hearing  a  sound. 
Weary  with  the  journey  and  the  day,  her  head  at  last  began 
to  nod  and  her  eyes  to  close  upon  the  severe  furniture  of  the 
room,  which  consisted  only  of  a  table  with  an  alms-box  and 
a  psalter  on  it,  with  three  chairs  and  a  print  of  the  Annun- 
ciation ;  her  doze,  however,  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of 
a  tall,  beautiful  girl  with  a  charming  smile,  who  permitted 
herself  to  utter  a  few  words  of  greeting. 

This  was  Sister  '  Bertha,'  who  had  previously  called  upon 
Lucy ;  she  was  dressed  in  a  black  frieze  robe,  girdled  with 
a  silken  rope,  at  the  end  of  which  hung  a  black  cross ; 
about  her  head  was  a  white  cap,  very  neat  and  Dutch- 
looking,  tied  under  the  chin;  and  no  indoor  costume, 
chosen  specially  to  captivate  the  heart,  could  have  been 
more  effective  in  that  particular  place  and  atmosphere. 

But  she  seemed  to  have  little  time  to  lose,  and  was  soon 
gone,  with  the  step  of  one  whose  hours  are  very  full.  Lucy 
was  again  left  lonely  till  near  nine,  the  hour  of  compline, 
when  another  sister  came  to  conduct  her  up  to  the  oratory. 
And  there,  kneeling  at  a  desk,  with  the  sound  of  the  organ 
in  her  ears,  her  pent-up  tears  at  last  flowed  freely. 

After  the  office  the  Superior  beckoned  her  to  the  altar, 
and  kneeling  there  with  her  in  the  now  empty  oratory  read 
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a  few  prayers,  then  silently  walked  out,  bidding  her  follow 
by  a  movement  of  the  finger  ;  they  went  up  to  a  private 
sitting-room  where  for  -the  first  time  the  Superior  spoke, 
giving  Lucy  a  tender  welcome,  and  inviting  her  to  sit  at  a 
stool  at  her  feet.  They  talked  for  some  time  of  the  work  of 
the  community,  of  Lucy's  sorrows,  of  the  deceitfulness  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  refuge  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  giving 
up  of  one's  self  for  the  good  of  others ;  the  Mother's  eyes 
were  both  energetic  and  gentle,  her  voice  sweet ;  Lucy,  for 
her  part,  had  something  indescribably  moving  and  winning 
in  her  personality ;  and  almost  at  once  a  relation  of  mother 
and  child  sprang  up  between  them.  Finally,  the  Mother 
pointed  out  a  room,  bare,  clean  and  cell-like,  and  com- 
mitting her  new  child  to  the  care  of  all  holy  angels,  left 
her ;  and  here  Lucy's  eyes,  already  heavy  with  fatigue, 
soon  closed  in  slumber. 

Such  was  her  first  evening  as  a  novice  of  the  Order  of  the 
Pierced  Side. 

From  the  moment  when  she  awoke  the  next  morning  at 
the  '  laus  Deo '  of  the  sister  who  called  her,  there  began  for 
her  the  routine  of  a  strange,  new  life  of  thick  boots  and 
gloveless  hands,  of  defiance  of  the  weather,  and  of  a  crowd 
of  activities  which  clashed  with  the  ten  services  a  day. 
But  this  was  precisely  the  medicine  that  she  needed,  so 
that  almost  from  the  first  she  was  better  and  happier,  if 
only  because  there  were  hours  when  she  was  absolutely 
forced  to  shut  out  the  past.  She  had  already  known  worse 
griefs  than  tramping  through  rain  and  snow,  prohibited 
even  to  wish  for  an  umbrella,  or  than  having  her  golden 
harvest  of  hair  reaped  to  a  stubble  and  sold  to  the  hair- 
dressers, or  than  wearing  the  same  gown  for  months,  or 
than  trudging  miles  in  broken  boots :  this  '  weariness  and 
painfulness,'  if  an  evil,  was  a  lesser  evil,  and  prevented  her, 
when  she  fell  foredone  upon  her  bed,  from  spending  her 
nights  in  thoughts  of  her  little  boy. 
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Indeed,  it  was  a  new  life,  of  which  the  veil  which  she 
took  was  truly  typical,  not  an  impervious  veil,  certainly, 
but  one  through  which  the  outlines  of  what  had  been 
appeared  so  softened,  that  after  some  years,  when  she 
joined  in  the  De  Profundis  and  prayers  for  the  dead  at 
nones,  her  thoughts  included  her  child's  with  the  souls  of 
her  father  and  mother. 

After  a  novitiate  of  some  months,  and  a  course  of  reading 
in  advanced  saintliness  such  as  that  contained  in  the 
'  Imitation  '  and  '  The  Garden  of  the  Soul,'  she  became  a 
full  Sister  one  early  morning  in  the  month  of  May.  The 
Admission  Service  was  marked  by  no  lack  of  flowers  or 
of  marriage-rites ;  but  the  decorated  oratory,  where  the 
assembled  sisters  called  her  '  sister '  and  the  Mother  in  the 
robes  of  an  abbess  called  her  *  child,'  brought  painfully 
back  to  Lucy's  mind  by  contrast  that  simplicity  of  her  first 
marriage — that  drive  in  the  cab  to  the  Registrar's  office  in 
Clerkenwell,  separated  now  from  her,  it  seemed,  by  con- 
tinents of  time  and  mental  mood,  yet,  in  fact,  hardly  three 
years  behind  her  ;  everything  that  day  of  *  her  Espousals  ' 
recalled  it  to  her  excited  mind,  so  that  even  as  she  knelt  to 
say  the  '  I  will  obey  you,  my  Mother,'  into  her  conscious- 
ness like  a  mist  wandered  a  memory  of  how  they  two  had 
gone  shopping  in  the  West  End  after  the  Registrar's,  and 
of  their  novel  sense  of  domestic  comradeship,  and  of  their 
laughter  over  the  purchase  of  this  and  that  trifle;  then 
there  was  the  return  to  the  Temple,  where  she  wrote  that 
night  the  difficult  letter  to  poor  George  Barnes,  telling  him 
that  she  was  married ;  and  the  next  morning  she  and 
Edward  had  departed  for  the  Continent.  But  here,  so  soon 
afterwards,  was  this  second  and  higher  bridal,  strange  as  a 
dream,  yet  full  of  circumstance  and  detail,  for  after  the 
service  in  the  oratory  and  Holy  Communion  in  St.  Peter's 
near,  the  party  returned  to  the  wedding-breakfast  in  the 
refectory  to  find  a  bride-cake  thickly  iced  and  strewn 
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with  white  flowers,  by  each  plate  a  bouquet  of  bridal 
flowers,  for  Lucy  herself  something  special  in  white  and 
heliotrope  orchids,  the  sisters  elated  as  bridesmaids,  and 
the  lady  Mother  wreathed  all  in  smiles  at  the  auspicious 
event. 

But  the  importance  of  all  this  for  Lucy  lay  in  its  engross- 
ing power  ;  as  it  were,  she  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  a 
new  planet  called  Ellwood,  in  the  presence  of  which  the 
world  and  the  things  of  the  world  tended  to  become  ever 
more  unreal.  To  be  guilty  of  delay  in  obeying  the  call  of 
the  bell,  to  be  guilty  of  sloth  in  rising,  of  an  act  of  impatience 
or  vanity,  or  of  that  quaint  sin  called  *  accidie, '*  had  soon 
become  a  larger  matter  to  her  than  an  outbreak  of  war 
between  the  European  Powers.  Like  the  rest,  she  had  a 
'  little  soul,'  or  manuscript-book,  in  which  she  wrote  down 
every  three  hours  an  account  of  her  rule  for  the  day,  that  is 
to  say,  of  her  day's  work,  words,  and  thoughts,  retiring  into 
the  oratory  whenever  possible  in  order  to  search  into  herself, 
and  forget  nothing  :  these  little  souls,  placed  on  the  table  of 
the  recreation-room  each  morning  by  the  sisters,  were  taken 
up  on  the  Mother's  breakfast-tray  to  be  read  by  her  ;  each 
sister,  besides,  had  a  day's  '  retreat '  every  month,  a  high 
day  of  unbroken  silence  and  deeper  research  into  her  life 
and  heart.  In  consequence  of  so  minute  a  mode  of  life, 
they  came  to  regard  *  the  world  '  as  a  sort  of  wayward  and 
foreign  phenomenon,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  pity,  coax 
and  pray  for:  sometimes,  if  two  or  three  of  them  had 
occasion  to  put  on  ordinary  dresses,  taken  from  the  poors' 
wardrobe,  in  order  to  travel  incognito  to  some  branch 
community  perhaps,  always  at  such  times  they  would  smile 
significantly  with  each  other  at  the  outlandish  costume,  in 
a  way  which  implied  an  indulgent  consciousness,  common 

*  I  hope  I  spell  it  rightly.  It  is  a  kind  of  languor,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  which  overtakes  the  religious  in,  I  think,  the  summer.  I  am 
at  this  moment  committing  it. 
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to  them  all,  of  the  odd  manners  and  customs  prevalent  in 
that  which  lay  beyond  Ellwood. 

They  thus  resembled  a  charming  family,  benevolent, 
but  dwelling  far  aloof,  poor,  but  proud — humble  enough, 
surely,  in  some  aspects,  but  still  proud :  proud  of  their 
humility. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  year  after  year  passed  over  Lucy 
uneventfully,  or  her  events  were  only  such  as  the  change  of 
her  rule  from  the  charge  of  the  ragged  school  to  acting  as 
serving-sister  about  the  lady  Superior,  lighting  her  fires, 
cleaning  her  grates,  scrubbing,  scouring,  etc.  At  first  her 
rule  was  frequently  changed,  so  that  now  she  was  to  be 
found  slum-visiting  with  baskets  of  bread  and  cans  of  soup, 
and  now  teaching  in  the  Orphan-school ;  kitchen-work, 
scripture-reading,  helping  to  bind  copies  of  the  privately- 
printed  Sarum  Psalter  succeeded  each  other  in  the  culture 
of  her  spiritual  life,  according  as  the  Mother  thought  fit, 
with  missions  to  branch  communities,  the  copying  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Order  in  Old  English,  the  illumination  of 
breviaries,  or  the  painting  of  pictures :  for  whatever  her 
rule  might  be  at  any  given  time,  her  old  skill  with  the 
brush  was  never  long  permitted  to  be  neglected  ;  in  fact, 
this  skill,  combined  with  the  weakness  of  her  chest,  and  her 
intimacy  with  the  Mother,  often  resulted  for  her  in  a  life 
more  like  the  *  contemplative '  than  like  the  '  active '  order, 
especially  in  Winter,  when  outdoor  occupations  were  more 
to  be  dreaded. 

Time  passed,  as  always :  again  she  was  helping  to  dress 
the  Christmas-tree  for  the  children  of  her  poor ;  again 
there  came  round  the  long  drama  of  Maundy  week ;  and 
now  it  was  All  Saints,  Corpus  Christi,  or  the  wedding-day 
excitement  of  the  Admission  of  a  '  child  ';  every  morning 
after  Prime  she  walked  fasting  in  the  troop  of  sisters  and 
novices  to  communicate  at  St.  Peter's  ;  every  week  the 
Psalter  was  read  through  in  the  oratory  ;  every  Wednesday, 
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if  she  was  at  Ellwood  itself,  the  Mother  Home,  she  said 
her  *  by  my  fault,  by  my  grievous  fault,'  before  Mr.  Herman, 
her  spiritual  director,  in  a  den  of  empty  St.  Peter's,  and 
confessed  before  him  her  failings  in  thought,  word,  and  act ; 
each  day,  each  year,  was  very  like  the  rest.  To  *  grow  to 
saintliness,'  to  become  '  a  really  advanced  saint,'  to  attain 
to  '  contemplation,'  this  was  the  ideal  of  the  sisters  :  and  in 
the  hope  that  this  was  slowly  occurring  within  them  Lucy 
and  all  lived  on. 

When  the  work  was  not  too  heavy,  when,  for  example, 
she  was  illuminating,  or  was  copying  the  Rules  for  the 
oratory  of  a  new  branch,  or  was  journeying  alone  to  dis- 
tant branches,  then  memory  awoke  and  was  heard,  but  now 
in  a  hushed  voice ;  harsh  grief  had  passed  into  far  music  ; 
and  light  from  a  heavenly  future  shed  tender  beams  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Herman's  was  the  only  face  that  connected  her  with 
that  past ;  once  Mrs.  Denman,  knowing  that  she  was  there 
from  Mr.  Herman,  had  called  to  see  her,  meaning  well,  and 
they  had  spoken  a  few  minutes  together  in  the  parlour  ; 
once  for  a  few  minutes  Barnes  had  come  :  but  she  was 
forbidden  under  the  rule  of  holy  chastity  to  ask  to  be  per- 
mitted to  receive  useless  interviews  ;  and  these  visits  were 
not  repeated,  except  once  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Denman  seven 
years  after  her  first  visit. 


XXXIX 

THE  lady  Mother  seemed  to  find  in  Lucy  some  practical 
vein  or  knack,  and  got  into  the  habit  of  making  her  a  com- 
panion when  new  schemes  were  under  discussion,  as  was 
often  the  case ;  thrice  Lucy  with  one  or  two  of  the  sisters 
was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  taking  a  house  in  the 
slums  of  other  towns  ;  once,  when  the  Mother  was  unwell, 
she  was  sent  to  London  to  interview  a  bishop  about  a 
building-plan ;  and  on  that  occasion,  by  the  Mother's  per- 
mission, saw  Mrs.  Barnes  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  Kilburn 
cottage. 

A  second  time  she  went  up  to  London,  after  some  nine 
years  of  *  the  Life,'  at  a  period  when  she  was  acting  as 
serving-sister,  or  chambermaid,  to  the  lady  Superior,  taking 
up  her  breakfast,  and  so  on.  One  midnight  after  a  dis- 
cussion alone  in  the  Mother's  sitting-room,  which  was  a 
quaint  sanctum,  with  old  oak  furniture,  opening  into  a 
private  oratory,  the  Mother  said  : 

'  Go  to  bed  now,  Lucy :  to-morrow  you  have  a  journey 
before  you ;  I  am  taking  you  and  Teresa  with  me  to 
London.' 

The  Mother's  announcements  often  came  thus  suddenly, 
nor  was  any  comment  customary.  Lucy,  sitting  as  usual 
at  her  feet,  said :  '  Yes,  Mother,  dear.' 

Mother  Helena,  as  often  in  such  establishments,  stood 
in  the  happiest  relation  with  the  members  of  her  spiritual 
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family,  and  such  a  thing  as  discord  or  the  need  of  discipline 
was  rare.  The  first  feelings  of  filial  piety  inspired  into  Lucy 
by  her  had  long  since  been  immensely  multiplied  by  con- 
tact with  the  mood  of  the  convent  generally :  for  the  sisters 
gave  to  the  Mother  both  the  familiar  affection  of  daughters 
and  the  awe  of  disciples.  It  often  happened  that  she  kept 
herself  from  the  sight  of  the  community  for  a  week  or  more, 
cloistered  in  her  own  apartments,  for  she  had  fits  of  illness 
or  laziness  :  and  great  at  such  times  was  the  elation  of  those 
of  the  sisters  whom  she  might  summon ;  her  words  were 
thought  to  possess  some  magic  of  edification,  and  in  her 
coveted  presence  was  growth  toward  '  saintliness.'  Yet  she 
was  still  a  young  woman  with  a  rather  attractive  face  :  one, 
however,  in  which  energy  predominated  ;  and  she  possessed 
an  admirable  fund  of  astonishment  at  the  least  exhibition  of 
human  frailty  by  her  daughters. 

She  had  her  fancies  and  her  favourites,  and  her  liking  for 
Lucy  was  so  marked,  that  one  memorable  day  a  certain 
Sister  Martha,  overcome  by  jealousy,  broke  silence-rule  by 
saying  vindictively  in  Lucy's  hearing,  as  they  passed  each 
other  on  their  different  orbits  of  occupation  :  '  Mother's 
weakness  for  flattery !  it  mayn't  last  long,  though.  .  .  .' 

At  all  events,  Lucy  was  more  or  less  a  favourite,  and 
took  part  in  most  that  was  going  on.  The  state  of  the 
weather  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sisterhood,  yet  the 
Mother  would  find  an  excuse  to  keep  Lucy  indoors  on  wet 
days.  During  the  trip  to  London,  when  Sisters  Lucy, 
Teresa,  and  the  Mother  herself  wore  garments  of  the 
Philistines,  the  Mother  repeatedly  expressed  her  anxiety 
as  to  her  precious  Lucy's  warmth,  and  as  to  the  London 
fogs.  It  was  Winter — the  end  of  February,  and  Lucy  had 
lately  had  some  slight  haemorrhages.  They  stayed  at  a 
private  hotel  in  St.  James's,  and  the  two  girls  spent  in  their 
bedroom  a  happy  week  of  comparative  rest,  which  to  them 
appeared  in  the  light  of  an  escapade,  or  '  spree.'  When 
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they  could  not  speak  (in  silence-hours),  they  spoke  with 
their  eyes,  and  smiled.  The  Mother  was  out  nearly  all  the 
week  on  escapades  of  her  own,  interviewing  this  or  that 
dignitary  of  the  Church,  her  spiritual  director,  her  architect ; 
the  sisters  mostly  remained  at  the  hotel,  read  the  offices, 
wrote  their  rule,  talked  with  their  eyes.  In  the  early 
morning,  while  London  still  slept,  they  might  have  been 
seen  hastening  across  it  to  Holy  Communion  in  a  little 
room  in  a  little  house  in  a  by-street  of  Pentonville,  where 
each  morning  this  takes  place. 

On  the  third  afternoon  the  Mother  took  Lucy  with  her 
eastward  to  St.  Paul's  in  a  cab.  Passing  between  the  Law 
Courts  and  the  Temple,  Lucy  glanced  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left,  but  kept  her  eyes  straight,  with  an 
expressionless,  dead  look  in  them.  When  the  Mother  said 
something  to  her,  her  abstraction  was  such,  that  she  did  not 
answer,  nor  even  hear. 

4  Why,  Lucy !'  said  Mother  Helena. 

'  Forgive  me,  dearest  Mother,'  said  Lucy,  '  I  didn't  hear. 
My  thoughts  have  been  wandering.' 

1  Why,  what  on  ?' 

1  On  the  world.' 

The  Mother  immediately  understood,  and  pressed  her 
hand,  with  a  murmur  of  ;  precious  child/ 

Three  days  afterwards  they  returned  to  Ellwood,  but 
Lucy  was  only  allowed  one  night  there,  setting  off  the  next 
morning  with  Sister  Genevieve  to  East  Congdon,  where 
the  active  mind  of  the  Mother  had  decided  upon  setting  up 
what  she  ahvays  called  'the  Anglo- Catholic  standard.'  It 
was  a  middle-sized  manufacturing  town,  full  of  drunken- 
ness, chimneys  and  misery,  about  fifty  miles  from  Ellwood, 
and  the  task  of  Sisters  Lucy  and  Genevieve  was  to  seek 
out  a  house,  with  a  rental  not  over  £15  a  year,  in  a  slum, 
yet  near  a  church  pronouncedly  '  Anglican '  in  its  ritual, 
where  daily  Communion  could  be  obtained.  This  was  not 
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easy  to  find,  and  they  tramped  through  fair  and  foul,  while 
the  Mother's  letters  grew  from  impatient  to  peremptory, 
till  on  the  sixth  day,  when  Genevieve  had  to  take  Lucy's 
boots  to  be  patched,  they  lighted  upon  a  small  two-storied 
house  at  the  bottom  of  a  mews,  which  they  thought  might 
do  after  repairs. 

Thereupon  the  Mother  alighted  upon  East  Congdon  for 
a  very  flying  visit.  The  repairs  and  whitewashing  were 
hurried  forward,  a  cross  and  purple  hangings  arrived  from 
London,  and  the  creation  of  the  oratory  began.  It  was  no 
slight  work,  and  the  sisters  were  soon  looking  worn  with  the 
putting  up  of  the  hangings,  the  fixing  of  the  heavy  pieces  of 
the  cross,  running  meanwhile  many  errands,  making  pur- 
chases, carrying  the  two  beds,  placing  the  furniture,  and 
fighting  the  vermin.  By  the  third  evening,  however,  a 
curtsey  was  made  on  entering  at  the  door  of  the  oratory : 
it  was  finished,  and  looked  handsomer  than  any  other  to  the 
eyes  of  the  tired  artists  resting  after  their  toil. 

And  at  once  the  busy  Mother  was  gone  again,  leaving  the 
two  girls  in  their  new  home,  with  no  rule  of  work,  save  the 
eight  'hours,'  Communion,  daily  'little  souls,'  silence-rule, 
and  the  house-work.  She  departed  with  the  promise  to 
send  them  a  fuller  rule  shortly,  and  they  two  entered  upon 
their  lonely,  white  existence  in  the  midst  of  the  roaring, 
black  town,  living  in  a  continual  vis-a-vis,  yet  unable  to 
address  a  word  to  each  other,  except  in  the  recreation  half- 
hour,  but  still  social  and  happy  enough,  gossiping  with  their 
eyes.  They  hardly  ever  separated,  for  Sister  Genevieve 
had  a  horror  of  the  drunken  streets,  where  they  were 
molested  and  hooted  at,  and  would  not  go  out  alone  to  buy 
anything,  whereas  Lucy,  an  inveterate  Cockney,  took  the 
rowdyism  with  comparative  indifference. 

But  instead  of  the  expected  new  rule  from  Ellwood,  an 
order  came  after  two  weeks  for  the  departure  of  Sister 
Genevieve  to  a  distant  branch,  and  Lucy  was  left  in  perfect 
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solitude,  with  little  to  do  but  the  offices,  the  daily  account 
of  her  rule,  and  some  MS.  painting. 

Her  lip  pouted  a  little  in  the  old  stubborn  way  at  this 
apparent  neglect,  but  this  pout  was  a  sin  to  be  confessed  in 
the  '  little  soul,'  for  she  was  taught  that  in  every  arrange- 
ment the  Mother  had  abstruse  motives  for  the  discipline  and 
growth  in  saintliness  of  her  children. 

It  was  not,  however,  a  really  good  thing  for  Lucy  to  be 
left  so  very  lonely :  for  during  those  days  she  could  by  no 
means  banish  from  her  mind  her  little  boy,  and  she  lived 
over  again  her  entire  life,  from  the  old  schoolmistress  in 
Soho  Square  to  long  summer  nights  on  the  lake  at  Denman 
among  the  bulrushes  which  the  grebes  stirred  ;  once  again 
she  acted  and  suffered  that  wild  meeting  with  Edward 
before  the  picture-shop  on  the  night  when  she  had  engaged 
herself  afresh  to  Barnes — her  restless  waitings  for  Edward's 
return  to  the  Cottage,  whenever  he  was  late — particular 
kisses  at  particular  spots,  the  old  Mill,  the  beechwood — 
certain  half-phrases,  careless  words  of  his,  which  had 
wounded  her  deeply — all  her  power,  her  triumphant  empire 
over  his  heart — and  then  that  terrible  visit  to  her  of 
Mrs.  Denman  and  the  other  woman,  and  the  things  that 
they  had  said — all  these  memories  crowded  upon  her,  as 
through  long,  lonely  hours  she  sat  at  a  desk  illuminating 
capital  letters  in  a  missal ;  and  they  could  not  be  long  ex- 
pelled by  her  prayers. 

But  most  of  all  she  thought  of  the  fatal  'bus,  that  fatal 
Sunday  of  her  life  when  the  little  white-haired  boy  that  she 
had  such  a  fancy  for  was  torn  out  of  the  very  thicket  of  her 
heart-strings  :  she  still  felt  that  that  was  a  hard  thing  for 
God  to  do,  could  not  help  thinking  it ;  and  during  those 
days  the  boy's  image  was  with  her  with  a  most  strange  dis- 
tinctness ;  she  seemed  to  see  him  before  her  eyes,  to  feel 
that  he  was  near  her  somehow  :  and  new  whenever  she 
slept  she  again  dreamt  of  him. 


XL 

BUT  after  that  one  week  of  solitude  the  expected  new  rule 
came,  and  then  there  was  activity  enough  for  Lucy. 

She  was  instructed  to  go  out  thenceforth  in  the  northern 
quarter,  discover  the  most  downfallen,  make  their  acquaint- 
ance, give  relief,  induce  the  dying  to  take  Holy  Communion, 
and  so  on — a  long  list  of  efforts.  After  some  days  she  wrote 
to  Ellwood  to  say  that  ten  like  her  would  be  inadequate  to 
the  work  which  she  had  found  to  do ;  but  no  reply  came ; 
and  often  when  she  returned  to  the  little  house  at  the 
bottom  of  Hayter  Mews  she  was  so  fatigued,  that  her 
eyes  could  not  keep  open  while  she  said  compline. 

After  a  fortnight  of  this  hard  life,  when  she  returned  one 
morning  from  Holy  Communion,  and  went  to  cook  her 
poor,  coarse  rasher  of  bacon,  dismay  awaited  her,  for  the 
bacon  was  gone,  the  tea,  the  sugar,  the  bread  was  gone, 
the  two  pewter  plates,  the  five  leaden  spoons  were  gone, 
and  she  knew  not  what  besides.  She  stood  frightened  and 
amazed,  wondering  if  she  was  in  the  presence  of  a  real 
miracle  at  last — for  many  things  which  passed  for  miracles 
in  the  sisterhood  she  did  not  believe  to  be  miracles — or  if 
what  she  saw  was  the  work  of  ghosts  :  for  what  burglar,  she 
asked  herself,  if  there  had  been  a  burglary,  would  burden 
himself  with  two  poor  pewter  plates  ? 

But  on  running  through  the  little  house,  she  discovered 
that  someone  had  really  been  in  it  during  the  night  through 
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a  front  window,  and  had  taken  also  the  small  ebony  cross 
from  the  oratory,  with  several  other  objects. 

The  thought  of  someone  so  near  her  while  she  slept 
unconscious  and  alone  in  the  house  made  her  shudder, 
and  she  hurried  out  to  the  day's  work  without  having  eaten 
anything. 

In  the  course  of  that  same  day  she  visited  a  certain 
Mrs.  Higgs,  a  widow  with  a  bad  leg  living  in  a  cottage 
on  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  town,  who  was  supported 
by  the  work  of  her  one  daughter  in  the  pin-factory  near ; 
and  Lucy  had  not  been  seated  long  by  the  bedside,  when 
Mrs.  Higgs  began  to  inveigh  against  a  theft  of  certain 
articles  from  her  during  the  night. 

'  Why,  the  same  thing  happened  to  me,'  said  Lucy  :  '  my 
bacon,  my  bread,  my  tea ' 

*  Then,  it's  one  and  the  same  hand  that's  done  it !'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Higgs  :  '  who  else  ?     It's  that  little — devil — 
Skin-the-goat.' 

'Who?' 

1  He  calls  hisself  Skin-the-goat — that's  all  the  name  we 
knows  him  by.  It's  him  right  enough !  Don't  you  know 
who  I  mean,  miss?' 

1  No,  I  don't  think  so.' 

<  What,  not  that  little  white-haired  fellar  ?  That's  because 
you  ain't  been  long  about  here,  no  doubt,  but  if  you  lived 
a  year  or  so  about  here,  you  couldn't  be  off  knowing  him, 
though  he  don't  live  about  here — don't  suppose  anybody 
knows  where  he  does  live,  to  tell  the  truth ;  but  every  now 
and  again  he  turns  up  like  a  bad  penny,  and  then  he's  all 
over  the  place.  Everybody  knows  him  about  here  for  the 
laughable  tricks  he  plays  upon  everybody.  You  generally 
see  him  with  a  poor,  sick  frog  in  his  hand ' 

*  How  old  ?'  asked  Lucy  in  a  low  voice. 

*  'Bout  eleven  years  or  so,  I  should  say,  the  little  rascal ; 
it's  him   done  it   right  enough ! — who  else  ?     Last   night 
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'bout  eight  o'clock  my  fine  fellar  comes  spinning  up  to  the 
door — for  you'll  never  see  that  boy  walking,  miss,  he  runs, 
and  he  hops,  and  he  twirls  himself  along  on  his  two  palms 
with  his  legs  up  in  the  air — in  short,  he's  more  like  a  flea 
than  a  boy.  Well,  up  he  hops  to  the  door  where  my  Clara 
was  sitting  eating  some  fish  and  'taters,  and  he  puts  out  his 
hand  and  begs  her  for  a  bit,  so  she  gives  him  a  bit ;  then  he 
asks  her  if  she  will  let  him  sleep  on  the  floor  for  the  night, 
so  she  says  she  didn't  mind,  and  he  says  he'd  come  back 
later  on ;  he  turned  up  long  after  the  public-houses  was 
shut  up,  knocked  up  Clara,  and  lay  down  over  yonder  by 
the  hearth  with  his  head  on  Clara's  skirt.  .  .  .  Well,  we 
knew  that  he's  the  biggest  little  rogue  that  ever  went 
unhung,  but  who  was  to  suppose  that  he'd  steal  from 
anybody  who  was  sheltering  him  ?  In  the  morning  when 
we  wakes,  my  fine  fellar's  done  Johnny  Walker  with  every 
scrap  of  tea,  sugar,  butter !  And  how  the  boy  did  it,  I 

can't  make  out,  for,  you  know,  miss,  the  least  sound  wakes 

> 
me 

'And  his  eyes,'  said  Lucy  in  a  sort  of  whisper,  'what 
colour  ?' 

'  His  eyes,  miss  ?  Little  pinky,  peepy,  peering  eyes  he's 
got,  like  a  Chinese.  And  would  you  believe  ?  although  he's 
such  a  little  gaol-bird,  everybody's  fond  of  the  boy,  he's 

such  a  harum-scarum,  happy-go-lucky Why,  miss, 

you  look  queer ' 

Lucy  had  risen,  and  in  a  hoarse  voice  she  whispered: 

'  I  will  come  again — soon.' 

She  made  her  way  rapidly  to  the  mews,  though  this  was 
against  her  rule  at  this  hour,  eager  to  escape  to  the  solitude 
under  the  big  Cross  where  it  stood  on  its  stand  of  three 
steps  covered  with  red  cloth  in  the  dim  little  oratory. 
When  she  arrived  she  found  Mother  Helena  unexpectedly 
there,  sitting  in  the  oratory ;  but  Lucy  showed  no  surprise ; 
entered  the  Mother's  presence  without  a  curtsey;  ran  to 
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her  as  tb  a  refuge  sent  by  God,  and  letting  herself  down 
upon  the  floor  by  the  Mother's  chair,  laid  her  head  to  rest 
on  the  Mother's  knee,  and  stared. 

'Why,  my  precious  child,  aren't  you  well?'  asked  the 
Mother. 

*  No,  Mother  dear,  not  well,'  murmured  Lucy. 

They  remained  for  some  time  in  a  silence  broken  by 
tender  questions  and  short  murmured  answers,  till  the 
Mother  had  gathered  the  story  of  the  theft  of  Lucy's  and 
Mrs.  Higgs'  groceries.  She  then  led  Lucy  to  her  bed,  and 
went  out ;  returned  with  food,  and  made  Lucy  take  some- 
thing ;  then,  unknown  to  Lucy,  again  went  out  and  found 
her  way  to  the  part  of  the  town  where  Mrs.  Higgs  lived  ; 
and  she  instructed  Mrs.  Higgs,  the  next  time  she  saw  the 
white-haired  child,  to  take,  or  have  him  taken,  to  the  sisters' 
home  in  Hayter  Mews. 

'But,  bless  you,  mum,'  said  Mrs.  Higgs,  'he  wouldn't  go.' 

'  Then,  keep  him,  till  one  of  the  sisters  comes,'  said  the 
Mother. 

'  Keep  who,  mum  ?  Nobody  couldn't  keep  Skin-the- 
goat.' 

1  But  why  not  ?  Keep  him,  hold  him,  lock  him  up.  It 
is  essential  that  he  be  got  hold  of  in  some  way.  If  you 
can't  yourself,  then  get  the  police.' 

1  The  police,  mum  ?'  laughed  Mrs.  Higgs,  '  it'd  take  them 
all  their  time  to  lay  a  hand  on  Skin-the-goat,  I  do  believe. 
Not  that  boy  !' 

1  At  least,  you  undertake,  Mrs.  Higgs,  to  do  your  best.' 

1  Oh,  I'll  do  my  best,  mum,  you  may  be  sure.' 

From  Mrs.  Higgs'  the  Mother  made  her  way  to  the  police- 
station,  where  she  found  that  one  of  the  constables  had 
several  times  during  the  last  two  years  seen  the  boy,  who 
appeared  in  the  north  of  the  town  for  brief  intervals,  com- 
mitted some  petty  thefts,  and  then  mysteriously  disappeared 
for  months.  She  got  from  them  a  promise  to  keep  their 
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eyes  open  and  secure  the  boy  for  her,  and  returning  to  the 
house  in  Hayter  Mews,  she  locked  it  up,  and  took  Lucy  back 
to  the  Mother  Home  at  Ellwood. 

Lucy  lay  ill  some  weeks  with  touches  of  fever,  perspira- 
tions, and  the  cough  worse  than  ever ;  she  was  lonely  and 
neglected,  for  in  convents  charity  begins  abroad,  where  it 
should  begin,  but  the  good  Mother  several  times  found 
time  to  go  to  see  her  in  her  cell.  On  the  last  occasion, 
when  she  was  getting  better,  Lucy  pointed  out  to  the 
Mother  a  letter  which  had  already  passed  through  the 
Mother's  hands,  and  asked  her  what  she  should  answer. 
It  was  from  Edward's  mother,  requesting  to  be  permitted 
to  see  Lucy. 

'  It  will  certainly  do  you  no  good,  you  know,  Lucy,'  said 
the  Mother  :  '  but  I  suppose  I  can  hardly  refuse.' 

Lucy  accordingly  made  the  appointment,  and  rose  from 
bed  one  afternoon  in  early  June  to  go  down  to  the  parlour, 
where  she  met  Mrs.  Denman. 


XLI 

MRS.  DENMAN  had  grown  still  stouter  and  more  imposing, 
but  Lucy  thinner,  taller-looking,  with  an  unearthly  loveli- 
ness of  complexion,  and  some  lunar  expression  about  the 
eyes,  which  touched  the  visitor's  heart.  In  all  things  they 
formed  the  strongest  contrast,  sitting  there  near  each  other 
by  the  parlour-table  with  its  alms-box  on  it :  if  the  one 
stirred,  a  mass  of  gold  rattled  at  her  wrist,  and  in  her  strong 
eye  reigned  '  the  pride  of  life ' ;  the  other  was  girdled  with 
her  black  rope,  her  head  bound  in  a  demure  cap  tied  under 
the  chin,  and  in  her  lowly  eyes  was  the  sadness  and  fare- 
well of  one  who  has  no  further  hope  in  this  world. 

'  Have  you  been  unwell  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Denman. 

'  I  have  not  been  very  well.' 

1  No,  you  do  not  look  so  well  as  when  I  saw  you  last.  I 
was  always  afraid  that  the  work  here  is  too  strenuous  for  a 
girl  of  your  frail  constitution.' 

1  There  are  others  as  frail  who  bear  it  gladly.  We  are 
taught  not  to  care  about  that.' 

'Then,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  .  .  .  Well,  I  feel 
better  now  that  I  see  you  again.  I  felt  that  I  must  see  you 
again,  and  only  hope  that  it  is  not  a  bore  to  you.' 

'  Oh,  no.  You  are  good  to  come,  and  I  am  glad,  too,  to 
see  you.' 

'  How  long  is  it  since  I  came?     About  six  years,  isn't  it?' 

*  Seven  years  and  two  months.' 
[263] 
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*  Well,  I  wish  you  to  know  that  during  that  time  I  have 
often,  very  often,  thought  of  you,  and  longed  to  see  you ; 
in  fact,  you  would  find  it  hard  to  believe  the  strength  of  my 
longing  to  see  you,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  never  came. 
I  knew  meanwhile  that  you  were  not  ill  or  in  any  special 
trouble,  for  the  Mother  Superior  had  promised  to  let  me 
know  if  anything  untoward  occurred  in  your  life  ;  and  you 
understand,  don't  you,  that  there  are  cases  in  which  people 
who  are  fond  of  each  other  yet  shrink  from  the  ordeal  of  a 
meeting.' 

I  You  are  very  good  to  have  wished  to  come.' 

There  fell  a  minute's  silence  between  them,  till  Mrs.  Den- 
man  said  suddenly  : 

I 1  have  felt,  Lucy — I  will  tell  you  now — that  I  did  not 
act  considerately  toward  you  in  what  I  did.     It  was  for  my 
son's  good,  as  you  know.     But  I  have  felt  it.' 

«  No,  no.' 

'  Yes,  I  have  felt  it ;  and  I  have  wished  you  to  know — 
that — I  have  thought  of  you,  though  I  did  not  come ;  and 
I  said  I  would  come  once  more  to  tell  you  this  one  thing, 
that  the  step  which  I  took  with  regard  to  you  had  been 
decided  upon  before  ever  I  knew  you  or  saw  you,  and  that 
even  while  the  Duchess  of  Sayce  and  I  talked  with  you  that 
day  at  the  Cottage,  I  felt  sorry,  I  felt  that  you  were  being 
hustled,  and  browbeaten,  and  hardly  used ' 

*  No,  no.     That  was  all  right.     You  did  it  for  the  best, 
not  knowing.' 

*  Not  knowing  what  ?' 
'  Not  knowing  all.' 

'  Yes,  that  is  perfectly  true  :  for  no  one  had  told  me  one 
single  word  about  a  child.  I  suppose  I  am  more  or  less 
responsible  for  the  harm  that  came  to  it,  too,  poor  little 
thing.  I — it  is  very  distressing !  People  should  not  take 
upon  their  backs  more  than  they  can  comfortably  carry  !  It 
sounds  so  ignominious  to  say  afterwards  :  "I  meant  well." 
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Lucy's  eyes  lifted,  fixed  Mrs.  Denman  a  moment,  and 
dropped  again. 

*  Yes,  it  is  quite  true,'  she  said,  *  that  the  child  did  not 
fare  very  well  with  one  and  the  other  of  us.     My  pride  and 
presumption  deserved  all  that  befell  me,  but  he  didn't  do 
anything.' 

{  No,  that's  true,  no,  he  didn't  do  anything.  I  had  no 
notion  of  his  existence  !  or  I  should  never  have  sought  to 
leave  him  without  a  father.  It  has  all  fallen  out  most  dis- 
tressingly !  You  must  only  forgive  me,  Lucy,  in  his  name 
as  well  as  your  own.' 

'  I  hope  he  will  learn  to  forgive  all  his  many  wrongs  for 
himself,  Mrs.  Denman,  in  which  case  he  will  be  a  real 
saint  ;  I  can  only  forgive  my  own,  and  do  forgive  with  all 
my  heart,  if  there  is  anything  to  forgive.' 

*  Well,  then,  that  is  something.     But  have  you  never 
heard   a   word    about    the    child  ?      What    a    mysterious 
business,  that  carrying  off  of  him  by  that  rough  man,  and 
then  his  disappearance  afterwards  !     And  never  the  least 
sign  since  to  show  if  he  is  dead  or  alive  ?' 

Lucy,  sitting  with  veiled  eyes,  did  not  answer.  After  a 
silence  Mrs.  Denman  said  : 

'  You  ask  nothing  about  my  son,  but  as  I  guess  that  you 
would  like  to  hear,  I  will  tell  you  that  he  is  well,  and  has 
lately  been  made  a  Queen's  Counsel,  so  if  you  ever  see  a 
newspaper,  you  will  probably  soon  find  that  he  has  become 
a  judge,  as  he  has  powerful  friends,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
is  accessible  to  whispers.  A  year  ago  he  was  to  have 
married  the  Princess  Alexis  Martoryski — after  a  great  deal 
of  coaxing,  I  assure  you.  The  Princess  is  the  lady  whom 
you  have  known  as  the  Duchess  of  Sayce  ;  she  married 
Prince  Alexis  Martoryski,  but  has  since  become  a  widow 
for  the  second  time,  and  about  the  wealthiest  woman  in  the 
world.  Well,  after  many  pourparlers,  the  marriage  with  my 
son  was  arranged — it  was  his  third  engagement  with  her  : 
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but  three  weeks  before  the  time,  the  Princess  very  scandal- 
ously married  a  mere  boy  of  no  importance,  a  little 
Hungarian  person  with  a  pretty  girl-face  who  taught 
music — ran  away  with  him,  in  fact.  Of  course  her  family 
were  furious.  The  father  says  that  it  may  all  come  right 
yet,  since  her  motive  was  only  to  give  tit-for-tat  to  my  son, 
proving  that  she  is  still  in  love  with  him.  Heaven  knows. 
In  my  opinion  the  motive  was  simply  infatuation  with  the 
little  Hungarian,  for  she  has  these  love-frenzies.  At  all 
events,  my  son  took  it  philosophically.  .  .  .  That,  I  think, 
is  all  the  news — unless  it  would  interest  you  to  hear  that 
Roderick  Hagen,  the  father  of  the  Princess  and  head  of  the 
great  Hagen  family,  wants  to  marry  a  poor  old  woman 
like  me.' 

At  this  announcement  Mrs.  Denman  smiled  broadly,  and 
a  radiant  self-satisfaction  appeared  on  her  countenance. 

To  all  this  worldly  news  Lucy  answered  not  a  word, 
trying  to  shut  her  mind  against  it,  since  it  affected  her  rate 
of  breathing  and  the  movement  of  her  nostrils.  The  short 
interview  then  came  to  an  end :  there  was  no  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  two  women,  save  that  between  a  dumb 
sense  of  wrong  felt  by  Lucy,  and  a  yearning,  but  bashful, 
compunction  felt  by  Mrs.  Denman.  They  parted  with 
mere  politeness  on  both  sides ;  and  Lucy  did  not  see  a 
momentary  moisture  in  her  visitor's  eye. 

Mrs.  Denman  returned  to  London,  where  she  had  to  be 
at  a  summer-ball  at  the  Regent's  Park  palace  that  night, 
the  impending  of  which  had  occupied  the  great  world  for 
some  weeks. 

Never  had  this  vigorous-minded  woman-of-the-world  been 
in  better  health  and  spirits  than  now,  or  thought  herself 
more  immortal,  though  certainly  no  longer  young.  It  is 
doubtful  if  an  angel,  appearing  before  her  in  the  compart- 
ment of  the  train  where  she  sat  alone,  had  told  her  that  she 
would  surely  lose  her  life  that  night  in  a  frightful  manner, 
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unless  a  Divine  Hand  interposed — it  is  doubtful  if  she 
would  have  quite  believed  ;  on  recovering  from  her  surprise 
at  the  vision,  she  would  probably  have  said  :  '  Such  actions 
are  hardly  in  the  mood  of  Belgravia  in  the  height  of  the 
Season,'  or  some  foolish  flippancy  of  that  sort ;  and  the 
supposed  angel  would  have  gone  away  grieved,  thinking 
how  little  she  really  knew  of  the  world,  even  her  own  little 
world,  its  breadth  and  variousness,  and  the  deep  heart  of 
man. 

This  danger  really  overhung  her,  and  had  overhung  her 
for  months.  It  sprang,  of  course,  out  of  Rosamond  Hagen's 
escapade  with  her  Hungarian  boy,  when  she  ought  to  have 
married  Edward.  At  this  thing  the  fury  of  old  Roderick, 
now  a  man  of  sixty-five  years,  grey  in  iniquity,  had  been 
terrible.  He  had  rushed  into  Alexander's  apartment  at  the 
palace,  and  violently  laid  the  blame  upon  the  son,  accusing 
him  of  want  of  foresight,  promptitude  and  success,  and 
threatening  to  hurry  to  Denman,  and,  with  or  without 
reason,  burn  to  the  ground  that  Abbey  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  half  the  vexation  and  disappointed  effort  of  his  life. 
At  any  rate,  he  said,  he  thenceforth  took  the  affair  of  the 
Denman  treasure  into  his  own  hands. 

He  thereupon  reverted  to  a  scheme  which  he  had  long 
since  entertained,  but  to  which  Alexander  had  some  objec- 
tions, namely,  the  destruction  of  Mrs.  Denman  and  Edward 
successively,  in  order  that  the  Denman  estate  might  revert 
to  the  Crown ;  and  Alexander  had  said :  '  Since  it  is  your 
will,  sir.  .  .  .' 


XLII 

RODERICK  now  began  to  frequent  Mrs.  Denman's  company, 
to  cast  sheeps'-eyes  at  her  (for  he  was  still  a  gallant),  as  he 
had  done  at  several  periods  of  his  life  ;  and  one  night  after 
dinner,  on  a  balcony  overlooking  Hyde  Park,  when  some 
wine  was  in  his  head,  he  gallantly  proposed  marriage.  The 
offer  was  discussed,  as  between  two  old  cronies  of  different 
sex,  in  a  certain  tone  of  shamefaced  banter  or  deprecation. 
Mrs.  Denman,  pleased  to  the  roots,  did  not  say  '  yes,'  but 
she  laughed  in  that  sort  of  way  which  implied  :  '  at  our  age  ! 
how  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?  But  if  you  happened 
to  insist,  what  could  I  find  to  say,  except  yes  ?' 

That  was  in  the  Autumn.  Near  Christmas  they  met  in 
Northamptonshire  for  fox-hunting.  Both  were  still  fine 
riders,  though  tamer,  and  no  longer  portable  by  every 
hunter.  They  were  riding  to  a  meet  together  on  two  cover- 
hacks  one  morning,  when  Roderick  laid  his  palm  on  the 
haunch  of  Mrs.  Denman's  horse ;  a  spike  from  a  ring  which 
he  had  on  pricked  the  horse ;  it  spun  round,  kicked,  and 
reared  so  excessively,  that  Mrs.  Denman,  half- voluntarily, 
slipped  off  its  back.  The  kick  broke  the  shin  of  one  of 
Roderick's  legs,  but  Mrs.  Denman  was  not  hurt.  As  for 
the  horse,  it  flew  like  a  thing  possessed  on  a  straight  course, 
taking  every  obstacle  that  obstructed  it,  till  some  miles 
away  it  fell  over  a  cliff,  and  broke  its  neck.  Everyone  said 
that  it  must  have  gone  mad,  the  fact  being  that  it  had  been 
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injected  by  Roderick  with  a  poison  producing  a  species  of 
rabies,  so  that  if  Mrs.  Denman  had  remained  on  its  back, 
she  would  probably  have  been  killed. 

The  old  man  was  taken  home  groaning  with  pain  in  the 
bottom  of  a  common  cart,  and  was  laid  up  for  some  weeks. 

'  Is  it  a  fate,  boy  ?'  he  said  to  his  son,  Alexander,  who  had 
hurried  down,  and  was  sitting  by  his  bedside. 

Alexander  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  pondered  it  with 
eyes  that  seemed  to  peer  at  something  in  the  distance ; 
then  he  said :  '  I  have  often  told  you,  sir,  what  I  think 
about  this  "Fate "  that  so  troubles  you.  It  is  not  what  we 
are  inclined  to  think  it  is — it  is  not  a  big  man  behind  the 
bush  who  wills  us  ill  or  wills  us  well :  but  it  is  Something 
— it  is  not  nothing  :  and  if  you  hear  It  whisper  you  to 
beware,  then  beware.  Better  drop  this  thing,  sir.  Leave 
it  to  me.' 

1  No.  I  won't.  I'll  see  it  through  ;  I  think  I'll  see  it 
through.' 

Alexander  said  no  more;  old  Roderick  got  well  again, 
though  he  was  left  with  a  limp  ;  Spring  came  on  and 
passed,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  Summer,  when  one 
night,  at  a  fete  of  lanterns  on  a  lake  at  an  estate  in  Bucks, 
Roderick  and  Mrs.  Denman,  who  were  spending  the  week- 
end there,  found  themselves  in  the  same  skiff.  In  the 
midst  of  the  parade  what  seemed  to  be  an  accident  occurred  : 
the  boat  containing  Mrs.  Denman  nearly  capsized  through  a 
movement  of  Roderick's  ;  but,  in  making  it,  his  foot  slipped, 
his  face  struck  an  out-rigger,  and  a  little  blood  was  drawn. 
This  little  incident  left  the  old  man  in  so  extraordinary  a 
state  of  agitation,  that  he  had  to  take  to  his  bed  a  couple  of 
days.  Mrs.  Denman  had  not  even  got  wet. 

Some  days  afterwards  he  spoke  of  the  incident  to  Alex- 
ander at  the  palace,  adding  the  piece  of  information  that,  as 
he  was  walking  through  the  forecourt  of  the  palace,  a  rook's 
feather  had  fluttered  down  upon  his  hand. 
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'  Better  drop  it,  sir,'  said  Alexander. 

'  You  think  that,  do  you  ?' 

<  Yes.' 

'And  yet,  I  don't  know.  Has  the  old  hand  lost  its 
cunning,  boy  ?' 

'  Fie,  sir,  no,  no,  God  forbid.  But  if  you  feel  timorous, 
then  there  are  reasons  why  you  should  drop  it,  physical  and 
moral.  Whatever  you  are  afraid  to  do  it  is  a  blasphemy  to 
try  to  do,  sir :  for  your  fear  is  a  voice  of  God  warning  you 
that  you  are  not  so  strong  as  the  event  which  you  con- 
template. A  bold  mind  can't  fail,  sir,  for  its  boldness  is  a 
Divine  whisper  that  it  is  stronger  than  obstacles,  and  can 
hypnotize  and  rule  events :  hence  the  wise  proverb : 
"  success  attends  the  brave,"  and  the  brave  alone.  But 
if  one  is  afraid ' 

'  Who  says  that  I  am  afraid  ?  I  never  said  so  !  Afraid 
of  what  ?  of  a  shadow  ?  of  the  shriek  of  a  wainscot-mouse  ? 
of  the  shaking  of  a  leaf  ?  It  is  you  rather  who  seem  to  be 
afraid,  boy.  I  must  tell  the  joke  round  the  town  ! — Lord 
Gompers  appalled  by  a  rook's  feather  !' 

'  Tell  it,  sir :  and  then,  if  the  town  dare  to  laugh,  you 
will  have  a  proof  that  I  was  right.  Not  a  sparrow,  not  a 
rook's  feather,  falls  without  God,  sir.  In  His  sinister  moods 
I  know  for  certain — Caesar  knew — Napoleon  knew — that 
God  sometimes  makes  these  sardonic  jests :  it  is  the  smile 
of  the  Sphinx  before  she  rends  to  pieces.  Beware  of  Her, 
sir.  It  is  true,  we  are  blind  on  one  side — we  see  the  past, 
not  the  future  ;  but  even  on  our  blind  side,  we  are  not  quite 
blind,  we  are  only  blind  as  we  are  left-handed,  and  perhaps 
for  the  same  reason,  because  we  will  not  use  the  left  hand. 
But  the  future  is  not  all  dark  to  the  wise,  sir — there  are 
voices,  gleams  ;  and  to  a  man  who  hears  that  inner  voice,  I 
recommend  the  wise  old  proverb,  "  sequere  Deum" — follow 
God.' 

*  Tut !  your  lordship  uses  words  in  senses  which  no  one 
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else  gives  to  them.  .  .  .  No,  I  won't  listen  to  you,  I'll 
venture.  I  will,  by — Heaven  !  Old  Roderick  for  ever  !' 
Alexander  silently  bent,  and  kissed  the  old  man's  hand. 
Two  weeks  later  came  the  great  ball  to  which  Mrs. 
Denman  hurried  back  from  her  interview  with  Lucy.  The 
palace  through  nearly  all  its  extent  was  illuminated,  and 
presented  a  scene  common  enough  in  the  palaces  of  the 
Tsar,  but  rare  elsewhere.  Fancy  dress  was  not  compulsory, 
but  most  of  the  crowd  were  in  costume,  and  since  all  the 
world  was  there,  the  spectacle  spread  over  acres  of  area, 
upstairs,  downstairs,  and  in  my  lady's  chamber,  the  whole 
resembling  some  vast  carnival  or  crazy  ballet  in  fairyland. 

All  through  the  night  Roderick  and  Mrs.  Denman  were 
generally  to  be  found  together  ;  about  four  in  the  morning 
they  were  sitting  with  two  ladies  in  that  very  alcove  of 
mirrors  whence  Edward  had  seen  Lucy  in  Lord  Gompers' 
arms  in  the  chapel ;  a  servitor  was  presenting  the  ladies 
with  Tokay  wine  and  some  mousses,  when  Mrs.  Denman 
directed  him  to  bring  her  a  glass  of  Yquem. 

Roderick  at  once  said,  '  stay,  I  had  better  get  it  myself; 
she  protested,  but  he  insisted,  and  hurried  off. 

He  had  not  far  to  go,  and  in  three  or  four  minutes  was 
coming  back,  bearing  the  wine.  He  was  now  agitated, 
however,  and  there  was  a  slight  stirring,  or  tremble,  in  one 
of  his  yellow,  tough  cheeks ;  he  had  drunk,  too,  a  good  deal 
of  wine  that  night. 

In  his  passage  through  a  room  in  which  there  was 
dancing,  one  of  the  couples  collided  with  his  elbow  ;  the 
glass  was  shaken,  the  wine  spilled  upward  ;  and  a  little  of 
it  entered  his  nostrils,  and  wet  his  lips.  He  spluttered  with 
intense  disgust,  dropped  the  salver,  and  with  a  doleful 
groan,  and  eyes  of  horror,  and  hand  on  mouth,  as  if  to  stop 
himself  from  howling,  he  trotted  through  the  house,  across 
an  inner  court,  through  the  harem  apartments,  down  a 
corridor,  to  a  small  room  of  which  he  had  a  key.  This, 
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when  he  had  turned  on  the  light,  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  dispensary. 

Groaning  all  the  while,  with  moans,  and  grunting  sounds 
of  disgust,  he  poured  out  a  colourless  liquid  from  a  bottle, 
mixed  water  with  it,  and  washed  all  his  lips  and  face, 
sucking  up  through  the  nose — a  long  time.  He  then  sat  on 
a  chair,  waiting,  quaking,  on  the  qui  vive  of  expectancy  for 
the  first  sign  of  disease  ;  and  the  day  had  long  since  come 
outside,  when  he  started  up  at  a  trickle  of  blood  from  his 
ears,  and  went  running  with  a  great  and  bitter  cry. 

On  the  fourth  evening  after  this  he  lay  arrayed  and 
ready  for  the  grave  in  a  chamber  of  the  palace.  The  wine 
which  had  spilled  into  his  face  had  been  infected  with 
plague  -  germs.  The  body,  always  corpulent,  was  now 
swollen  beyond  measure,  almost  as  broad  and  thick  as  it 
was  long ;  the  skin  was  of  the  colour  of  dark-blue  serge, 
with  here  and  there  a  red  spot.  A  terrible  sternness  was 
in  the  expression  of  the  dead  visage. 

Alexander  had  locked  out  everyone  from  the  room,  save 
one  of  his  own  sons,  Hamilcar,  a  youth  of  seventeen. 
During  thirty-six  hours  many  knocks  from  the  rest  of  the 
family  had  sounded  at  the  doors,  but  Alexander  had  taken 
no  notice  of  them. 

When  Hamilcar  needed  food  he  was  let  out  by  a  French 
window  which  opened  upon  a  secret  stair ;  as  for  Alexander, 
he  took  none. 

The  chamber  was  rather  vast — long  though  not  broad — 
and  dark ;  its  scanty  furniture  seemed  lost  in  its  extent,  but 
it  was  adorned  with  huge,  sombre  paintings  of  battles  and 
loves,  with  a  frescoed  roof.  Only  one  lamp  some  distance 
from  the  foot  of  the  bed  relieved  its  heavy  gloom. 

It  was  very  sad  in  there  ;  the  youth,  Hamilcar,  by  lifting 
himself  a  little,  could  peep  over  the  mound  of  mortality  at 
his  father's  head  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  and  sometimes 
saw  him  holding  the  swollen  hand  of  the  dead  to  his  cheek, 
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though  Alexander  must  have  known  well  that  such  a  thing 
was  dangerous.  This  dumb,  dog-like  grief,  anon  accom- 
panied by  low  whimpering  sounds  very  like  a  dog's,  this 
grief  to  which  the  passage  of  hours  and  days  seemed  unable 
to  bring  any  consolation,  several  times  caused  the  boy  to 
break  into  tears ;  but  from  his  father  came  no  tear.  Alex- 
ander spoke  not  a  word ;  if  he  had  need  to  rise,  he  went  on 
the  stealthiest  tip-toe.  Mostly  he  seemed  unconscious  of  his 
son's  presence. 

What  things  passed  through  his  mind  in  those  hours  and 
days  ?  Into  what  abysms  did  Alexander  gaze  ?  What 
new  truths  about  God  and  man  appeared  to  him  then  ?  It 
is  hard  to  say. 

Toward  midnight  of  the  second  day  of  that  strange  wake, 
he  began  to  speak,  but  so  low,  with  so  bowed  a  head,  that 
Hamilcar  could  not  for  some  minutes  make  out  what  was 
being  said ;  he  presently,  however,  heard  the  words  : 

' ...  he  was  more  than  any  man  guessed,  Hamilcar. 
The  scheme  which  he  conceived  in  his  youth  was  great,  and 
he  pursued  it  with  the  inflexibility  of  a  glacier  ;  but  all  that 
he  has  done  was  the  mere  preliminary  to  it ;  the  main 
scheme  itself  has  not  yet  been  even  begun.  To  see  it 
accomplished  he  needed  twenty  more  years  of  life,  and,  as 
he  often  said,  a  great  fund  of  actually  available  treasure. 
He  has  left  it  to  me  to  do,  and  1  will  do  it,  but  with  no 
joy,  boy,  since  he  is  not  here  to  see  it  done.  His  was 
the  only  opinion,  the  only  praise,  in  the  world  which  I 
valued.  .  .  k 

'No,  he  was  more  than  he  was  guessed ;  neither  Goethe 
nor  Napoleon  was  so  clear  and  large;  the  scheme  was 
good. 

'  He  was  a  true  Englishman,  Hammy  ;  with  all  his  foreign 
intrigue,  it  was  England  that  he  had  in  mind.  The  world 
looked  upon  him  as  a  man  madly  devoted  to  the  supremacy 
of  his  house  for  its  own  sake :  but  he  was  greater  than  the 

18 
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greatest  view  of  him ;  he  cared  little  for  his  house,  or  fro 
himself:  he  wanted  to  save  England. 

'  From  his  youth  he  saw  the  greatest  Empire  and  the 
greatest  race  in  the  world  doomed  to  become  a  fourth-rate 
power  before  the  fifties  of  the  twentieth  century,  owing  to 
one  thing  only — the  enslaving  and  benumbing  incubus  of 
a  small  landed  Aristocracy;  and  he  determined  upon  the 
extermination  of  the  whole  male  part  of  that  Aristocracy, 
by  drug  and  dirk,  by  microbe  and  cryptic  prick,  intending 
that  the  House  of  Lords  should  consist  solely  of  men  sprung 
from  his  own  loins. 

'Hence  his  devotion  to  "the  supremacy  of  his  house.'' 
His  plan  was,  that  a  group  of  ten  or  twelve  Hagens  should 
form  the  Second  Estate  of  the  Realm,  which  would  mean 
the  First  also,  and  the  Third,  as  things  now  are.  And 
then,  with  the  suddenness  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  you 
would  have  seen  a  happier,  wiser,  ten  times  more  gigantic 
England. 

'  But  there  he  lies — dead.  .  .  . 

'  I  loved  him,  boy :  it  was  foolish,  but  I  could  not  help : 
I  liked  his  mildness  toward  the  weak,  though  it  some- 
times tarnished  his  reason,  his  pitiless  rigour  toward  the 
strong. 

*  The  first  part  of  his  scheme,  the  uplifting  of  his  house  to 
the  highest  height,  he  has  practically  accomplished  already  ; 
and  what  a  work  it  was,  achieved  by  a  small  country-squire ! 
The  second  half — the  extermination  of  the  Aristocracy — 
would  have  been  begun  before  this  but  for  some  untoward 
failures  which  we  met  in  connection  with  an  affair  of 
which  you  know  nothing ;  it  was  about  to  begin,  when 
this  death.  .  .  . 

'  He  has  left  it  all  upon  my  back — but ' 

Alexander  suddenly  stopped,  putting  a  finger  to  his  ear, 
where  he  felt  a  tickling ;  he  looked  at  the  finger,  it  was 
stained  with  blood,  and  a  hiss  came  from  between  his  teeth. 
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He  had  been  too  familiar  with  the  corpse,  and  had  caught 
the  disease. 

He  was  ill  two  months,  and  then  rose  from  bed  bearing 
little  resemblance  to  his  former  self;  all  his  beauty  was 
gone;  he  looked  as  if  he  had  had  a  very  virulent  small- 
pox ;  his  eyes  appeared  smaller,  and  seemed  to  dart  rays 
of  venom. 

But  let  us  gladly  leave  the  sombre  history  of  these  great 
men,  and  transport  ourselves  where  simpler  lives  breathe 
the  wild  air  of  the  moors,  and  Skin-the-goat  sports  on  the 
Cumberland  grass. 


1 8— 2 


XLIII 

ON  that  great  moorland  which  is  called  'the  Waste  of 
Cumberland '  ten  gipsies  one  night  bivouacked  between  two 
tents  and  a  covered  cart  in  a  desolate  spot,  where  no  police 
were  likely  to  stray ;  and  a  full  harvest  moon,  herself  a 
gipsy,  though  fair,  wandered  in  the  broad  sky  above  them. 

They  had  come  that  evening  from  across  the  Border,  and 
now  sat  and  lay  about  in  postures  of  relaxation,  a  filthy 
crew  of  the  Hernes  clan ;  the  dying  fire,  which  had  roasted 
the  piece  of  pork  and  the  hedgehog  of  their  supper,  shone 
on  witch-faces  whose  heads  were  bound  in  handkerchiefs, 
and  on  the  thievish,  half- wild  forms  of  men,  the  younger  of 
whom  were  as  handsome  (under  their  dirt)  as  the  old  ones 
were  ugly. 

Only  one  old  woman  was  moving  about ;  the  rest  sat 
quiet  but  for  their  tongues,  which  ran  as  steadily  as  the 
babbling  of  a  fountain.  One  fellow  was  blowing  a  tin  fife ; 
another  was  cutting  up  strips  of  tin-plate,  lying  at  his 
length  on  his  face ;  one  was  paring  a  handle  for  a  whip ; 
two  old  women  were  smoking  probably  smuggled  tobacco 
in  short  clay  pipes,  but  even  these  were  not  silent ;  occasion- 
ally someone  would  be  inspired,  and  strike  up  an  impromptu 
verse,  a  sort  of  soliloquy  in  rhyme,  not  uttered  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  others,  but  solely  to  ease  his  own  mind — 
rhymes  invariably  melancholy,  by  no  means  dealing  with 
sunsets  and  flowers,  but  a  comment  on  some  actuality  in 
the  poet's  own  life.  One  sang  : 

[  276] 
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'I've  got  no  father,  no,  nor  mother, 

An  orphan  doomed  to  toil  and  pain  ; 

I've  got,  that's  true,  a  younger  brother, 

But  he's  got  softening  of  the  brain  '; 

and  while  he  made  this  complaint  no  heed  was  paid  him, 
the  others  continued  their  jargon,  and  the  fife  played.  Only 
one  girl  of  seventeen  sat  silent  with  her  back  against  a 
wheel  of  the  cart,  a  beautiful  creature,  tall,  dark  even  for  a 
gipsy,  with  hair  like  the  tails  of  several  Arab  horses,  and 
eyes  which  cannot  be  described.  It  was  clear  from  her 
expression  that  her  silence  was  due  to  spite  or  resentment. 
She  was  called  Rhotha,  and  also  '  the  Viper,7  on  account  of 
her  fierce  disposition  and  stinging  retorts. 

Some  little  distance  beyond  the  group,  lying  in  the  heath, 
was  a  wizened  boy  with  white  hair,  Skin-the-goat,  so  called 
from  his  swiftness  in  cutting  up  dead  animals  ;  he  was  also 
called  *  Little  Camomescro,'  because  he  originally  belonged 
to  the  Camomescres,  or  Lovel-clan,  who  mostly  haunt  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  He  was  playing  with  a  horrid 
water-rat,  which  he  had  caught  in  a  stream,  and  now 
caught  again  with  lightning  ease  and  certainty  every  time 
it  thought  itself  free  ;  and  in  the  melancholy  gipsy-tone, 
though  himself  far  enough  from  any  touch  of  melancholy, 
he  crooned  in  Romany  verse  after  verse  of  his  own  making, 
as: 

'  I  wander  o'er  the  moors  and  bogs  ; 

I'm  destined  still  to  roam  and  grieve ; 
My  only  friends  are  rats  and  frogs  ; 

That's  why  I  lie,  and  cheat,  and  thieve.' 

And  presently  he  sang  again  : 

1  The  Brown  Cat  would  with  Rhotha  wed, 

But  Rhotha  likes  him  not  a  mote  ; 
To-morrow  morn  the  news  shall  spread  : 
"  Fierce  Rhotha's  fled  with  Skin-the-goat."  ' 

At  the  same  time  that  the  boy  crooned  these  words,  play- 
ing with  his  rat,  a  small,  wiry  gipsy  of  eighteen,  who  was 
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called  the  Brown  Cat,  was  singing  the  following  words  with 
a  sullen  look  at  Rhotha,  the  Viper : 

1  The  maid  I  love — I  call  no  name — 

Let  no  man  dare  to  woo  ; 
Or  I  will  seize  his  hateful  frame, 
And  cut  it  right  in  two.' 

Presently,  with  a  string  from  his  pocket,  the  white-haired 
little  boy  tied  the  rat  to  a  stump  of  heather,  touched  in  his 
pocket  a  piece  of  loadstone,  which  protected  him  from  all 
evil  and  gave  him  luck,  and  then  ran  toward  the  group. 
Everyone  stared  when,  in  their  midst,  he  suddenly  held  out 
a  black  bottle,  whose  presence  in  the  encampment  was  not 
even  suspected. 

'  Why,  little  brother,'  said  one  fellow,  '  how  did  you  come 
at  that  ?' 

Skin-the-goat's  Chinese  eyes  screwed  up,  with  wrinkles  at 
their  corners,  and  he  laughed  with  an  expression  of  intense 
and  very  silly  enjoyment  which  characterised  him,  while  he 
explained  that  he  had  purloined  it  from  the  inn  at  Berwick 
when  Rhotha  had  told  a  kitchen-maid's  fortune,  and  he  had 
kept  it  for  '  the  husbands  '  (i.e.,  the  gipsies)  to  drink  at  the 
bivouac  ;  it  was  a  bottle  of  rum. 

As  he  spoke,  a  look  passed  between  him  and  Rhotha. 

The  bottle  went  round,  and  each  had  a  drink,  except 
Rhotha,  the  Viper,  who  sullenly  refused.  Skin-the-goat, 
too,  tilted  the  bottle  at  his  lips,  but  immediately  making 
wheels  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  spat  out  what  he  had  taken  in. 

The  prattle  did  not  now  last  much  longer,  for  *  the 
husbands '  grew  strangely  sleepy,  and  one  after  the  other 
went  off  to  the  tents  or  the  cart.  By  midnight  not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard.  The  boy  sat  on  a  mound  some  distance 
off,  on  which  stood  a  circle  of  Druidical  stones,  a  small 
Stonehenge  ;  his  head  was  thrown  back,  and  he  was  gazing 
straight  up,  with  a  fixed  fascination,  at  the  moon  riding  at 
her  zenith. 
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He  was  now  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  a  past  master  in 
all  '  the  arts  of  Egypt,'  and  of  other  arts  besides.  What 
1  the  husbands '  are  compared  with  other  men,  that  was 
Skin-the-goat  compared  with  '  the  husbands.'  He  despised 
the  gipsies,  because  he  found  that  he  could  hoodwink  them, 
and  far  more  he  despised  everyone  not  a  gipsy,  whom  the 
gipsies  could  hoodwink.  Whatever  was  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  stealing  horses  and  changing  them  with  scissors, 
of  poisoning  swine  and  getting  the  carcasses  for  nothing, 
of  catching  wild  animals,  of  pilfering  during  the  process  of 
getting  change  for  money  in  a  shop,  of  charms,  of  casting 
the  evil  eye  on  man  or  beast,  Skin-the-goat  was  up  to, 
*  knew  the  whole  reckoning.'  He  was  skilled  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  herbs  which  are  used  for  causing  diseases  in 
cattle  or  horses,  of  the  herbs  which  cure  those  diseases,  of 
sleep-producing  herbs,  and  the  herbs  of  which  love-potions 
are  brewed.  The  tricks  to  be  used  at  fairs  and  on  market- 
days,  and  those  to  be  used  on  race-courses,  with  the  tinkering 
of  pans  and  kettles,  the  mysteries  of  horse-shoeing,  the 
cheap  buying  of  cast-off  clothes  for  '  the  wives  '  to  vamp  up 
and  sell  for  new,  with  hop-picking,  begging,  hedgehog  hunt- 
ing, and  light  burglary,  were  all  arts  in  which  he  was  an 
old  hand. 

The  gang  of  the  H ernes  with  which  he  was  now  asso- 
ciated was  not  that  of  the  two  gipsies  who  had  taken  him 
from  the  unconscious  body  of  Mike  the  bully ;  no,  he  had 
run  away  from  that  gang,  and  since  then  from  two  others, 
in  order  to  join  gangs  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  He 
was  as  much  more  vagabond  than  the  gipsies,  as  the  gipsies 
are  more  vagabond  than  a  London  shop-keeper.  A  year 
before  this  night  of  his  flight  with  Rhotha  he  had  been  to 
Cadiz,  Naples  and  Marseilles  in  a  brig  in  which  he  had 
stowed  himself  away  at  Portsmouth ;  he  had  been  made 
cabin-boy  on  board;  and  at  the  different  ports,  he  could 
understand  what  was  said  to  him  in  Spanish,  Italian  and 
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French  after  a  few  days,  falling  into  the  lingo  as  it  were  by 
nature. 

For  the  rest,  his  hand  was  against  every  man's,  against 
his  friends,  the  gipsies,  and  against  his  enemies,  the  gorgios 
(non-gipsies) ;  he  loved  only  four  things  :  rats,  frogs,  money, 
and  Rhotha,  the  Viper.  He  had  loved  Rhotha  since  he 
could  remember  anything ;  and  Rhotha's  proud  heart  was 
the  slave  of  this  little  boy. 

There  he  sits  on  the  hillock,  watching  the  moon  overhead 
with  his  screwed-up  eyes  and  broad  laugh,  which  two 
together  gave  him  a  very  silly,  fond  expression.  His  white 
eyelashes  had  a  scorched  look,  the  eyelids  were  inflamed 
round  the  rims,  and  the  eyes  were  pink.  He  wore  a  little 
conical  felt  hat,  like  Irish  peasants,  the  narrow  rim  turned 
down  all  round ;  no  jacket,  no  boots  ;  his  trousers  were 
rolled  half-way  up  to  the  knees ;  his  shirt-sleeves  also  were 
rolled  up,  showing  what  Alexander  Hagen  would  have 
given  a  million  of  money  to  see,  the  Denman-key ;  and  all 
round  that  Denman-key,  and  on  the  other  arm  also,  and  on 
his  legs  and  chest,  were  blue  tattoo-marks,  pictures  of  ships, 
crosses,  letters,  anchors.  This  he  had  caused  to  be  done 
during  his  foreign  wanderings. 

When  everyone  was  asleep,  he  went  softly  to  the  encamp- 
ment, mounted  the  caravan-steps,  and  entered  ;  there  were 
some  snores  in  there,  for  the  rum  which  he  had  given  them 
was  doctored,  so  that  they  might  sleep  deep  and  late  on  the 
morrow  morning ;  he  stole  from  a  hook  a  bag  containing 
snails  for  the  next  day's  stew,  and  also  a  Cumberland  rye- 
leaf  (loaf),  and  with  these  crept  out  to  one  of  the  tents,  and 
entered  it  ;  it  was  dark  there,  for  the  moon  was  gone  behind 
the  doorway ;  but  he  appeared  to  be  able  to  see  with  pre- 
cision :  he  touched  the  foot  of  Rhotha,  who  was  asleep,  and 
without  waiting  for  any  sign  that  she  had  felt  him,  stole 
away  across  the  moor. 

Some  distance  off  he  waited,  she  soon  joined  him,  and 
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they  started  upon  a  long  flight  to  the  Middlesex  Lovels. 
They  had  previously  arranged  that  he  should  conduct  her 
thither,  for  she  had  been  ill-treated  by  her  brother-in-law, 
who  was  the  captain  of  this  gang  of  the  Hernes. 

They  formed  a  queer  pair  on  that  journey,  and  their 
progress,  and  their  methods  of  gaining  a  living,  which  I 
had  hoped  to  recount,  but  cannot  for  lack  of  space,  did  not 
want  incident.  The  queenly  mien  of  the  girl,  her  lordly 
stride,  the  splendour  of  her  stare,  formed  a  great  contrast 
with  the  albino  boy,  who  was  three  years  younger  than  she, 
and  only  reached  to  her  shoulder.  They  hardly  spoke  all 
the  way,  were,  in  fact,  hardly  ever  together,  except  at  night, 
in  barns,  or  under  the  hazel-bush  of  the  hedgerow  when  the 
afternoon  was  hottest :  for  Skin-the-goat  could  not  travel 
at  the  Viper's  settled  pace,  and  mostly  was  cutting  semi- 
circles with  his  feet  through  the  air  a  mile  in  advance  of 
her,  and  sometimes  a  mile  behind  her.  He  was  like  the 
variations  to  a  theme  in  music,  and  she  the  theme  itself,  or 
like  the  flourishes  round  a  letter,  and  she  the  letter  itself. 
But  their  hearts  were  in  constant,  tacit  company,  though 
the  Viper  had  two  days  of  bad  temper,  when  she  could  not 
be  addressed,  but  showered  upon  her  companion  words  of 
wrath  and  contempt,  saying  that  he  was  a  '  gorgio,'  and  not 
1  of  the  blood,'  all  which  Skin-the-goat  took  with  a  rueful 
face,  but  with  silent  meekness. 

Then,  near  London,  came  the  search  for  the  pattevan  or 
trail,  lasting  all  an  afternoon,  till,  not  far  from  Kensal  Green, 
Skin-the-goat  discovered  a  cleft  stick  stuck  into  a  hedge  at 
four  cross-roads,  and  in  the  cleft  a  cross -stick,  or  arm, 
pointing  the  way  a  gang  had  gone. 

The  boy  could  not  accompany  her  much  farther,  for  he 
had  deserted  this  clan,  and  was  in  danger  of  having  a 
jockey  -  whip  cracking  about  him ;  and  just  outside  the 
cemetery  they  stood  before  parting,  silent  for  some  time, 
lingering,  apparently  unconcerned,  not  looking  at  each 
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other,  but  at  the  still  scene  of  graves  and  moonlight  which 
lay  before  them. 

1  Are  we  now  betrothed,  Rhotha?'  said  the  boy  at  last 
in  the  queer  mixture  of  English  and  Romany  which  they 
spoke ;  '  let  it  be  so  that  we  are  now  betrothed,  and  in  the 
two  years  that  must  pass  before  marriage  I  shall  have 
stolen  or  earned  a  heap  of  money  for  the  feast  on  our 
wedding-day.'  He  looked  up,  peering,  grinning,  yet  anxious, 
but  she  pouted  scornfully,  glancing  down  at  him,  saying : 

1  You  are  not  truly  of  "  the  husbands,"  you  have  the  white 
blood,  boy.' 

These  were  words  that  inflicted  upon  Skin-the-goat  the 
keenest  pain  and  shame :  his  head  hung  ruefully ;  but  he 
looked  up  sharply  again,  saying  : 

'  But  you  are  already  two  years  older  than  the  age  when 
the  wives  are  betrothed,  and  yet  you  will  have  none  of  the 
Roms,  because  no  one  is  dear  to  your  fancy  but  me.  There 
are  only  you  and  I,  Rhotha ;  so  it  has  always  been  from  the 
first,  and  so  it  will  continue  to  be.  You  will  marry  none  of 
the  husbands,  for  in  the  tent,  by  his  side,  while  he  sleeps, 
you  know  that  you  will  shed  many  tears,  thinking  that  your 
little  brother  is  weeping  for  the  want  of  you.  And  if  you 
don't  marry  me,  the  time  will  pass,  and  the  husbands  will 
force  you  to  marry  someone — perhaps  the  Brown  Cat — who 
will  beat  you  cruelly  for  your  sharp  tongue  and  lazy  life.' 

She  stood  with  averted  head,  and  answered  nothing. 

'  Is  it  so  that  we  are  betrothed,  Rhotha  ?'  he  asked  close 
and  pleadingly,  yet  shyly,  blushing. 

*  You  are  only  a  child,  little  brother ;  you  are  not  of  the 
blood ' 

'  Then,  will  you  marry  one  of  the  husbands  ?' 

*  Never,  Camomescro.' 

'  Because  I  only  am  dear  to  you,  Rhotha  ?' 
'  There  are  only  you  and  I,  little  brother.' 

*  Yes,  only  you  and  I.     Then,  are  we  betrothed,  Rhotha  ? 
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Tell  me  so,  for  otherwise  I  cannot  part  from  you  without 
sitting  under  the  hedge  all  night  shedding  many  tears  for 
the  want  of  you.' 

Still  with  averted  head,  she  burst  into  a  sharp  short 
laugh,  which  had  more  of  sobbing  than  of  laughter  in  it : 
this  he  understood  to  mean  yes,  and  reaching  up  closer  still, 
he  kissed  her  neck. 

Before  they  parted  they  agreed  to  meet  that  day  three 
months,  whatever  the  obstacles  of  distance,  etc.,  under  the 
plane-tree  where  they  spoke  that  night. 

Then  again  they  stood  silent,  till  she,  struggling  with  a 
sob  in  her  throat,  strode  royally  off  without  any  further 
word  ;  he  watched  till  she  disappeared  ;  then  went  another 
way,  not  knowing  nor  caring  whither ;  and  as  he  skipped 
along,  he  hummed  what  may  be  translated  into : 

1  Now  Skin-the-goat  has  won  his  bride, 

And  scorns  the  Brown  Cat's  oath ; 
Meantime  among  the  whites  I'll  bide, 
And  fill  my  pockets  both.' 


XLIV 

THREE  weeks  after  his  parting  with  Rhothaat  the  cemetery, 
Skin-the-goat  one  afternoon  entered  a  rustic  public-house  in 
Finchley,  and  sat  on  a  bench  in  the  parlour  to  rest. 

Presently  the  landlord  entered,  a  little  man,  with  a  rat- 
like  face  and  closely-cropped  head — a  habit  contracted  by 
him  during  a  ten  years'  residence  at  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
prisons,  which  residence  technically  debarred  him  from 
holding  a  license,  but  actually  did  not. 

*  How  can  I  be  of  service  to  you,  me  good  feller  ?'  he 
asked  in  an  indistinctly-syllabled,  sing-song  voice — the  true 
intonation  of  the  Cockney  convict. 

Skin-the-goat  screwed  up  his  eyes,  laughed,  and  ran  out 
without  answer.  But  in  ten  minutes  he  was  back,  and  sat 
there  again.  Several  times  this  was  repeated  through  the 
afternoon.  He  had  determined  to  rest  from  his  roamings, 
and  to  make  this  inn  his  resting-place,  till  he  should  meet 
his  Rhotha  again  at  the  cemetery.  Near  night-fall,  there- 
fore, he  said  to  the  landlord  : 

*  Ye  told  the  gentleman  a  lie ' — referring  to  a  cyclist  who 
had  entered  for  a  drink,  and  had  been  uncertain  whether  he 
had  handed  over  the  counter  a  sovereign  or  half-a-sovereign. 
The  landlord  had  protested  that  it  was  half-a-sovereign ; 
and   now  he  turned   pale  at  this  sudden  witness  against 
him. 

[  284  ] 
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'  Come  on,  leave  the  bar,  me  good  feller,'  he  said ;  but 
Skin-the-goat  shook  his  head. 

*  'Ere's  a  shilling  for  you — come  on,  leave  the  bar ';  but 
again  Skin-the-goat  shook  his  head. 

'  What's  it  you  want,  then— a  job  ?    Because  it  so  happens 
I'm  wanting  a  'and  just  now.' 

The  boy  grinned ;  and  that  night  slept  on  some  bags  in  a 
room  behind  the  bar. 

The  landlord  induced  him  to  wear  a  jacket  which 
descended  almost  to  his  knees,  but  the  boy's  loathing 
for  boots  had  to  be  respected.  He  did  his  work  with  the 
deftness  of  an  experienced  hand,  and  stuck  to  it.  As  the 
weeks  went  by,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  ostentatiously 
honest,  that  he  ate  hungrily,  but  was  sober,  that  he  seldom 
spoke,  that  he  could  fall  asleep  at  an  instant's  notice,  but 
that,  whether  he  slept  or  was  awake,  by  day  or  night, 
hardly  a  sound,  however  slight,  escaped  his  living,  eager 
ears.  His  fondness  for  frogs  and  rats  was  noticed  ;  also 
that  he  would  rise  from  bed,  and  wander  far  and  wide 
through  the  night ;  and  that  he  would  sit  and  peer  for  an 
hour  at  the  moon  in  the  market-garden  at  the  back.  He 
received  several  blows,  and  one  rather  ugly  bruise,  but  he 
won  the  confidence  of  the  landlord  and  his  wife — a  tall, 
raw-boned  Whitechapel  woman. 

One  morning,  just  when  the  wandering  itch  was  becoming 
irresistible  again,  the  boy  stood  outside  the  landlord's  bed- 
room, listening  to  some  talk  going  on  inside.  It  was  past 
one  o'clock.  He  heard  the  wife  say :  '  This  is  the  night  to 
do  it  in !'  and  the  husband  reply :  '  But  the  dog,  mate !' 
*  Shoot  the  dog  and  the  man,  too,'  said  the  woman.  *  We're 
ruined  in  one  more  month,  if  you  don't  put  your  hand  to 
this  thing,  and  to-night's  the  chance.  His  housekeeper  is 

only  gone  away  for  three  days ' 

At  this  point  the  boy  pushed  the  door  open,  and  stood 
before  them,  laughing  with  eyes  and  mouth.  The  man 
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and  woman  shrank  back— but  with  a  sinister  look  in  their 
eyes. 

'  You've  heard,  yer  little  devil,  have  you  ?'  said  the  man. 

Skin-the-goat  nodded,  saying :  '  I  can  help  you,  sir.' 

When  they  questioned  him  with  their  eyes,  he  explained 
— it  was  simple :  the  dog  in  question  was  his  friend,  like 
all  dogs ;  he  would  go  and  knock  up  '  the  old  man ' — old 
Shepherd,  a  miser  living  alone  on  a  disused  farm  a  mile  off 
— and  tell  him  his  pony  was  straying.  (It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  state  that  the  death  of  this  old  Shepherd  two  years 
afterwards  was  in  the  London  papers ;  he  almost  starved 
himself,  yet  died  leaving  thousands  behind  him.)  The  old 
man  knew  Skin-the-goat,  and  would  believe  the  story  of 
the  strayed  pony ;  Skin-the-goat  would  lead  him  away  in 
search  of  the  pony,  and  meanwhile  the  robbery  of  the 
money  from  his  room,  the  situation  of  which  they  all  knew, 
might  be  safely  committed  by  the  landlord. 

There  was  silence.     Then  the  woman  remarked  : 

'  The  boy's  no  fool.' 

'  He  ain't,'  echoed  the  man,  glad  of  a  companion ;  and 
the  compact  was  made. 

Skin-the-goat  then  set  off,  touching  the  loadstone  in  his 
pocket,  for  the  farmhouse,  which  stood  by  itself  in  a  flat 
countryside  of  hedges  and  fields.  It  was  a  rough,  but  dry, 
night.  The  boy  passed  the  mill-pond,  where  the  landlord 
was  to  await  him,  and  entered  the  farmyard.  The  old 
miser  slept  in  a  loft,  from  which  a  small  crane  projected, 
with  a  box  hanging  at  the  end  of  the  chain,  once  used  for 
hoisting  hay  into  the  loft.  The  boy  began  throwing  stones 
at  the  window,  and  soon  a  terrified  white  head  appeared. 
This  old  man  lived  in  terror  of  being  robbed,  and  now  the 
thing  which  he  feared  was  come  upon  him. 

'  It's  me,'  cried  the  boy  in  a  shouted  whisper, '  come  down 
and  let  me  in,  or  ye'll  be  murdered.' 

*  Lord  in  heaven !' 
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After  some  parley,  the  old  man  crept  down  the  ladder- 
stair  in  an  ague,  and  undid  the  door.  Skin-the-goat  at 
once  seized  his  hand,  and  urgently  led  him  back  to  the  loft, 
saying:  'it's  that  dog's  body,  the  landlord  of  the  Swan, 
that's  going  to  murder  ye.  Ye  mustn't  go  out  of  the  house, 
or  he'll  have  ye ;  get  into  that  box,  and  when  you  see  me 
come  to  the  window  and  make  a  sign — like  this — then  shout 
"  Murder !"  and  he'll  run  away.' 

*  That   box '   meant  the   box   hanging   from   the  crane ; 
Skin-the-goat  turned  the  handle,  till  the  box  came  up  on 
a  level  with  the  window,  and  almost  forced  the  distracted 
old  man  into  it ;  he  then  swung  the  arm  of  the  crane  away, 
and  let  the  chain  out  a  little  way  again. 

This  done,  he  ran  down  and  made  for  the  mill-pond, 
where  the  landlord  awaited  him,  and  those  little  legs  could 
run  with  incredible  speed. 

*  Is  the  old  un  safe  ?'  asked  the  landlord. 

*  Yes,'  said  Skin-the-goat :    '  he's  away  in  the  orchard, 
seeking  the  pony.' 

They  went  off  together  toward  the  farmhouse,  passed 
under  the  crane,  up  the  ladder-stair,  and  entered  the  loft. 
The  man  lit  a  tallow-candle  :  there  lay  the  long  shiny  chest 
which,  as  was  well  known,  contained  the  spoil,  and  served 
also  as  a  step  for  old  Shepherd  to  mount  into  his  pile  of 
feather-beds.  Without  delay  the  criminal's  tools  were 
fumbling  at  the  lock.  He  was  about  to  give  a  last  wrench 
to  finish  the  flurried  work,  when  the  boy  walked  to  the 
window,  put  out  his  head  over  the  box  of  the  crane,  made 
the  agreed  sign,  and  instantly  the  miser's  impassioned  cries 
of  '  Murder  !  Murder  !'  filled  the  room  and  the  night. 

At  this  alarum  at  his  elbow,  the  landlord  in  wild  panic 
dropped  nearly  everything,  and  in  a  moment  had  passed 
down  the  stairs,  and  was  running  for  life  toward  his  inn,  at 
his  heels  the  miser's  mastiff,  which  had  been  quiet  till  now, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  his  friend,  Skin-the-goat. 
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The  boy,  left  alone  in  the  room,  now  knelt  before  the 
chest,  and  proceeded  to  complete  the  work  of  the  landlord 
upon  the  lock,  while  the  old  man's  cries  of  'Murder,'  all 
unheeded  by  him,  continued. 

He  opened  the  chest.  It  was  half  full  of  papers,  silver 
plate,  and  rolls  of  gold  and  silver  coin.  He  filled  all  his 
pockets  with  gold,  and,  in  addition,  took  a  parcel  of  spoons 
wrapped  in  blue  tissue-paper.  Then  he  ran  down. 

As  he  passed  into  the  yard,  the  old  man,  looking  over  the 
rim  of  his  cage,  which  the  high  winds  shook,  saw  him  going, 
and  cried  out : 

1  Come  and  draw  me  up,  you  little  rascal !  Come  back 
and  draw  me  up  !  Murder,  murder  !' 

Skin-the-goat  ran  on  without  a  backward  glance.  Arrived 
at  the  inn,  he  went  up  to  the  convict's  room.  Man  and 
wife  were  exchanging  terrified  whispers.  Skin  -  the  -  goat 
held  out  to  them  the  parcel  of  spoons. 

'  I  have  gotten  these,'  he  said. 

'  Where  from  ?' — they  started. 

*  Picked  them  up  on  the  mantel  of  the  loft.' 

'  And  that  were  all  you  picked  up,  wasn't  it,  my  beauty  ?' 
said  the  man. 

The  boy  nodded,  laughing. 

'  And  you  didn't  round  on  me  to  the  old  man,  and  tell 
him  I  was  coming,  and  hide  him  away  in  case,  did  you, 
now  ?  And  you  did  tell  him  'is  'orse  was  strayed,  and  you 
did  take  him  away  to  the  orchard,  my  fine  feller,  didn't 
yer?' 

This  species  of  ferocious  sarcasm  showed  that  the 
criminal's  blood  was  up.  He  smelled  treachery.  He  spoke 
close  to  the  boy,  a  flame  in  his  eyes,  his  breath  fanning  the 
downbent  face. 

As  he  made  an  upward  movement  to  strike  a  blow,  his 
hand  touched  one  of  Skin-the-goat's  pockets.  The  chink  of 
gold  was  heard.  The  man  and  wife  exchanged  glances. 
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1  Let  the  boy  go  to  bed.  He's  done  his  best,'  said  the 
woman. 

'  Go  to  bed,'  said  the  man. 

Skin-the-goat  went  down  to  his  bed  ;  and  soon,  though 
he  knew  that  there  was  but  a  step  between  him  and  death, 
he  was  asleep. 

The  woman,  meanwhile,  had  hissed :  '  His  pockets  is 
crammed  with  gold !' 

'  Don't  I  know  ?'  answered  the  man  ;  '  he's  been  doing 
the  job  on  his  own  'ook.  But  I'll  tear  every  farthing  from 
him ' 

*  Don't  you !  That  boy's  the  devil,  I  tell  you.  He'd 
peach — he'll  peach  as  it  is,  p'raps.'  Now  she  put  her  lips 
to  his  ear  :  '  do  for  'im  /' 

He  trembled  and  turned  pale. 

'  Do  for  'im  !  Self-pertection's  no  sin.  And  what  are 
you  afeard  of?  Nobody  knows  'im,  or  knows  that  he's 
here :  a  hole  in  the  garden ' 

She  had  the  stronger  mind  of  the  two :  they  presently 
went  out  together  into  a  strip  of  land  at  the  back,  and  took 
a  pick  and  a  spade  from  a  shed.  A  soft  rain  now  began  to 
fall,  the  wind  was  very  rough,  and  only  a  local  smear  of 
light  among  the  clouds  told  where  the  moon  was.  By  the 
mutual  help  of  these  two  ghouls  a  grave  lay  open  in  a  plot 
of  turnips  within  an  hour. 

They  re-entered  the  house,  the  man  shivering  with  agita- 
tion. The  woman  thrust  a  carving-knife  into  his  hand. 
She  led  him  by  the  arm,  very  softly,  along  the  passage  to 
the  little  boy's  door. 

There  they  stood,  listening,  some  minutes ;  all  was  still ; 
then  the  woman  opened  the  door  as  cautiously  slow  as  a 
glacier  crawls,  and  gently  pushed  the  man  in. 

He  drew  himself  warily  along  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
The  room  was  tiny,  and  his  painful  journey  short,  but  to 
those  two  hearts  the  world  seemed  hushed  in  awful,  long 
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expectation  ;  only,  there  was  the  man's  laboured  respiration, 
horrible  to  hear.  He  put  out  his  hand,  and  thought  now 
that  he  could  feel  the  sleeper's  foot  through  the  sacking,  and 
hear  his  breathing. 

Suddenly  he  started  upright,  and  dealt  three  rapid  stabs. 
Then  there  was  a  great  hush  of  silence  again,  till  his  wife, 
close  behind  him  now,  asked  in  a  horrible  whisper :  '  done 
it  ?'  and  in  a  horrible  whisper  he  answered  <  yes.' 

The  woman  struck  a  match  to  a  candle,  and,  peering, 
held  the  light  over  the  bed.  Some  grease  dropped  once, 
twice,  audibly  upon  the  sacking  in  that  stillness.  The 
woman's  face  over  the  light  looked  puffed,  demoniac, 
illumined  by  the  glare. 

But  now  they  started  in  fresh  affright :  the  bed  was 
empty,  though  the  sacking  had  been  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  body.  Where  the  knife  had  passed  through  the  bags 
one  could  see  the  ugly  gashes. 

On  his  knees,  with  his  eye  at  a  hole  in  the  flooring  above, 
Skin-the-goat  was  peeping  at  them,  grinning. 

And  to  make  their  situation  worse,  as  the  criminals  stood 
staring,  hurried  steps  were  heard  in  the  passage,  the  door 
of  the  room  flew  open,  and  two  policemen,  one  of  them 
covered  in  mud,  stood  before  them. 

The  fact  was,  that  at  the  first  thrust  of  the  pick  into  the 
garden,  Skin-the-goat  had  opened  his  sleepy  eyes.  He  had 
guessed  the  meaning  of  that  sinister  sound,  and  before  the 
grave  was  a  foot  deep  had  slipped  through  the  front,  and 
was  well  on  his  way  to  the  Finchley  police-station,  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant. 

His  appearance  was  so  much  against  him,  that  they  were 
hardly  inclined  to  take  seriously  the  tale  which  he  told 
there.  Yet  he  was  explicit :  he  explained  how  the  landlord 
had  robbed  the  loft,  had  '  thrown '  the  old  miser,  Mister 
Shepherd,  into  the  box  of  the  crane,  had  taken  the  gold — 
and  the  spoons.  He  could  even  show  them  where  the 
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spoons  now  lay  ;  but  as  to  where  the  gold  had  been  hidden, 
who  could  say  ? 

At  one  moment  the  officers  looked  rather  suspiciously  at 
him,  with  the  thought  that  he  might  be  the  instrument  of 
some  hoax  or  trick,  and  at  the  next  moment  were  ready  to 
laugh  at  him.  They  told  him  to  wait  in  the  outer  hall,  but 
the  moment  he  found  himself  alone,  he  slipped  through  the 
door  and  was  off.  Sensitive  as  a  bird,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  the  dreaded  *  chokengres '  (police),  a  look  of 
distrust  in  the  inspector's  eye  had  made  him  take  fright. 

Not  daring  to  carry  the  gold  with  him  to  the  station,  he 
had  left  it  at  home :  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  return  for 
it.  He  re-entered  the  inn  about  the  time  when  the  finishing 
strokes  were  being  given  to  his  grave,  stood  in  the  dark 
passage  listening  to  the  evil  thud,  thud,  then  went  into  his 
room,  and  put  back  the  coins  into  his  pocket.  A  ladder- 
stair  led  by  a  trap-door  into  the  room  above;  up  this  he 
went,  and,  after  fastening  the  hook-and-eye  of  the  trap-door, 
placed  his  eye  at  a  knob -hole  in  the  flooring  to  watch 
eventualities. 

Meanwhile,  two  policemen  had  been  despatched  from  the 
station  to  see  the  business  through.  First  they  hurried  to 
the  farm,  and  found  old  Shepherd,  half-dead,  just  in  the 
situation  described  by  Skin  -  the  -  goat,  but  they  were 
astounded  to  learn  that  it  was  Skin-the-goat  himself  who 
was  responsible  for  that  situation.  They  resolved  to  arrest 
him  also.  And  now  they  started  for  the  inn.  It  was  the 
darkest  hour  of  a  dark  night,  and  in  passing  stealthily 
through  the  garden,  one  of  the  officers  fell  into  the  grave 
dug  for  the  boy.  When  he  got  himself  out,  he  was  all 
mud,  and,  intensely  irritated,  they  had  then  dashed  into  the 
house,  seen  a  light  shining  from  the  boy's  room,  and  hurried 
into  it  soon  after  the  innkeepers  had  made  the  discovery  of 
the  empty  bed.  In  a  moment  handcuffs  had  been  slipped 
upon  the  wrists  of  the  miscreants. 
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'  But  what've  we  done  ?'  asked  the  man  :  c  it  warn't  us — it 
was  a  boy ' 

'  Ah,  yes,  we  mean  to  arrest  him,  too :  where  is  the 
boy?' 

1  We  don't  know.' 

'  Very  well,  he's  here,  no  doubt,  and  we're  going  to  find 
him.  Come  on.' 

The  party  of  four  marched  toward  the  door  ;  but  the  door 
now  refused  to  open.  During  their  talk,  which  contained  a 
threat  of  the  boy's  arrest,  the  door  had  been  noiselessly 
closed  and  locked  on  the  outside,  for  that  threat  had  been 
heard  by  Skin-the-goat  peeping  above.  One  of  the  officers 
rushed  to  the  trap-door,  but  that,  too,  was  secured.  They 
applied  their  united  strength  to  force  the  exits,  but  in  vain  ; 
they  looked  at  each  other  :  they  were  prisoners  till  the 
morning  at  least. 

But  when  the  morning  broke  Skin-the-goat  was  a  good 
many  miles  from  the  Swan  Inn.  It  was  a  bright,  fresh  day, 
the  storm  had  passed,  and  the  country  was  hilly  and 
wooded,  looking  more  like  Bucks  than  Middlesex.  About 
noon  he  was  ensconced  high  up  with  his  wild  brothers,  the 
birds,  in  the  leafy  kingdom  of  a  beech -tree,  a  kingdom  full 
of  rumours,  popular  commotions,  and  business,  yet  without 
harm  or  scandal,  where  it  was  good  and  innocent  to  be. 
Far  off  to  the  right  there  peeped  some  village-roofs  through 
masses  of  foliage,  and  to  the  left  an  avenue  leading  to  a 
country-house.  The  boy  had  off  the  landlord's  jacket  now  ; 
his  trousers  and  sleeves  were  rolled  up  ;  in  one  hand  he 
held  a  frog,  which  looked  rather  sick,  and  in  the  other  hand 
a  piece  of  bread  moistened  in  water.  His  pockets  were 
crammed  with  the  gold ;  and  his  soul  was  centred  in  the 
task  of  inducing  the  frog  to  eat  the  wet  bread. 

Just  then  two  constables  came  trudging  along  the  path 
across  the  field  in  which  the  beech  waved.  They  passed 
close  under  the  boy's  airy  perch  ;  and  one  of  them  said  : 
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'According  to  the  telegram,  he's  got  the  money  right 
enough,  and  we're  sure  to  nab  him  ;  he's  only  a ' 

'  Oh,  aye,  we'll  nab  him,'  answered  the  other. 

'  Eat,  thing !'  grumbled  Skin-the-goat  surreptitiously 
above  them,  rapping  the  frog  on  the  head,  '  eat  /' 

Presently  he  descended  and  buried  his  money  at  the  foot 
of  that  tree. 


XLV 

ONE  evening  a  week  after  his  escapade  with  the  old  miser, 
with  the  landlord  of  the  Swan,  and  with  the  police,  Skin- 
the-goat  met  his  Rhotha  under  the  agreed  plane-tree  at 
Kensal  Green  cemetery,  where  they  lingered  together  an 
hour,  and  then  parted,  with  the  promise  to  meet  there  again 
that  day  three  months. 

Rhotha  was  hard  to  please,  and  it  turned  out  that  she 
was  as  discontented  with  her  new  gang,  the  Levels,  or 
Camomescres,  as  with  her  old,  the  Hernes  ;  it  was  arranged, 
therefore,  that  at  their  next  meeting  Skin-the-goat  should 
conduct  her  to  a  gang  of  the  east-country  clan  of  Petul- 
engres,  or  Smiths. 

He  told  her  that  he  had  already  enough  money,  more 
than  enough,  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  beech-tree,  to  pay  for 
a  great  wedding-feast ;  she,  for  her  part,  warned  him  that 
her  betrothal  with  him  was  now  everywhere  known,  and 
that  the  Brown  Cat,  who  was  somewhere  in  the  south,  had 
sharpened  his  knife  to  take  Skin-the-goat's  life.  Skin-the- 
goat  cut  a  somersault  to  express  a  light  disdain  of  all  the 
Brown  Cat  could  do  ;  and  they  parted. 

For  a  week  the  boy  wandered  indefinitely  about  the 
country,  until  he  turned  up  again  at  East  Congdon,  which 
he  had  not  visited  for  three  years,  though  it  had  a  natural 
attraction  for  him,  as  he  had  spent  part  of  his  infancy  in 
Liddell's  Court,  one  of  its  foulest  slums. 

[  294] 
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As  he  was  entering  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  town,  he 
saw  two  sisters  of  mercy  going  into  a  house  all  in  their 
black  robes  and  white  wimples  and  draperied  hoods,  and 
this  sight  screwed  up  his  little  rat-eyes  with  merriment 
when  he  thought  of  his  theft  from  one  of  these  singular 
ladies  three  years  ago  at  a  cottage  in  Hayter  Mews.  He 
passed  on  into  the  town,  giving  the  impression  to  the 
townspeople  of  a  queer  little  white  Jap,  hugging  the  walls, 
lingering  at  corners,  blinking  at  the  bright  summer  morn- 
ing, observing  everything,  and  wondering  what  adventures 
awaited  him  now. 

Evil  adventures  awaited  the  light-hearted  Skin-the-goat 
— '  evil  things  in  robes  of  sorrow ';  and  the  eyes  of  this  little 
wight,  who  had  already  known  much  hardship,  and  already 
was  so  wronged,  were  about  to  acquire  a  stare  of  panic  and 
awe,  a  wild,  dumb  stare,  like  the  eyes  of  a  cornered  mouse, 
pitiful  to  see. 

He  directed  his  steps  to  Liddell  Court,  where  the 
aged  gipsy-woman  who  had  originally  stolen  him,  and 
had  long  since  ceased  from  wandering,  lived  in  a  cellar, 
which  was  the  boy's  usual  den  when  he  was  in  East 
Congdon.  She  duly  received  him  as  before,  and  that 
night  sent  him  to  the  Lamb  public-house  at  the  corner, 
with  the  double  object  of  buying  some  beer  and  doing 
the  change  -  trick,  that  is,  making  some  of  the  change 
put  before  him  on  the  counter  disappear  by  sleight-of- 
hand,  and  then  pretending  that  short  change  had  been 
given  him. 

By  ill-luck  his  left  sleeve  was  rolled  up  as  usual,  but  not 
his  right ;  the  Denman-key  was  exposed  ;  and  while  he 
stood  at  the  counter,  a  tall,  red  man,  who  was  drinking  on  a 
bench  with  a  very  rough  crew  of  *  smashers,'  started,  stared, 
reflected,  then  came  and  stood  by  the  boy. 

It  was  Mike,  the  bully  ;  and  Mike  concluded  that  this 
was  none  other  than  the  white-haired  child,  with  the  mark 
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of  a  key  on  his  arm,  who  had  been  taken  from  his  body  on 
the  Finchley  heath  twelve  years  before. 

Mike  now  knew  that  that  mark  contained  a  number, 
which  had  long  been  wanted  by  the  great  ungrateful  master, 
to  please  whom  the  bully  would  have  laid  down  his  life ; 
and,  leaning  on  his  elbow,  he  let  his  eye  rest  on  the  birth- 
mark. But  the  number  177,  never  very  obvious,  was  now 
mixed  with  tattoo-marks,  Mike  was  no  scholar  and  had 
been  drinking,  the  arm  was  not  held  well  for  examination, 
and,  on  the  whole,  he  discovered  nothing. 

So  he  said :  '  How  goes  it,  sonny  ?' 

1  All  right,'  answered  Skin-the-goat,  with  one  brief  upward 
peer  of  scrutiny,  very  like  Alexander  Hagen's,  for  his  bird- 
like  shyness  had  detected  something  hostile  in  the  tone  of 
the  question,  and,  in  general,  he  conceived  that  every  man's 
hand  was  against  him,  as  his  against  every  man's. 

At  this  point  the  potman  put  in  : 

'  You've  got  your  change,  what  more  do  you  want  ?' 

1  No,  sir,  it's  threepence  short,  sir.  I  haven't  moved,  sir, 
count  it  again,  sir,'  said  Skin-the-goat,  who  had  slipped  a 
threepenny  bit  up  his  right  shirt-sleeve — hence  his  covered 
right  arm,  though,  for  that  matter,  he  habitually  used  both 
arms  with  equal  dexterity. 

In  the  end  the  potman  had  to  give  the  extra  threepence, 
and  the  boy  was  turning  off,  when  Mike  said  :  '  I  say  .  .  . 

'ere '  and  with  a  wink,  and  a  beck,  and  a  sideward 

heave  of  the  head,  he  summoned  the  boy  to  a  corner. 

'  Where  does  yer  lodge  ?' 

*  In — Perth,  sir '  (a  distant  quarter  of  East  Congdon). 

'  Who  with  ?' 

'  My  father  and  mother,  sir.' 

4  That's  a  lie,  anyway.' 

1  How  does  he  know  ?  Why  does  he  care  ?'  thought 
Skin-the-goat  with  panic  ;  and  he  said  aloud :  *  they  aren't 
my  real  father  and  mother,  sir ' 
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*  Well,  you  come  along  wi'  me.     I'm  goin'  to  take  you  to 
your  real  father  and  mother,  up  in  Lunnon  in  a  big  palace, 
where  it's  all  goold  and  silver.     Like  that,  boy  ?' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Have  a  drink ' — Mike  took  a  quartern-bottle  from  his 
breast-pocket,  a  snuff-box  from  his  waistcoat-pocket,  openly 
dropped  a  pinch  of  snuff  into  the  spirit,  shook  it  up,  and 
presented  it  to  the  boy's  lips.  Skin-the-goat  was  cornered, 
flight  impossible,  the  face  above  him  a  terrible  face  ;  and 
he  drank,  till  Mike  tilted  up  the  bottle  from  his  lips. 

1  Come  on.' 

Mike  seized  the  boy's  right  arm  ;  they  went  out  from  the 
brightly-lit  palace  of  crime  and  squalor  into  dark,  degraded 
Liddell's  Court,  and  into  a  succession  of  such  courts, 
threading  their  way  to  the  railway  -  station.  The  boy 
dropped  his  can  of  beer  at  the  bidding  of  Mike  ;  the  stolen 
threepenny  bit  fell  from  his  sleeve;  the  drugged  spirit 
burdened  his  brain.  The  station  was  distant ;  they  went 
in  silence. 

But  all  at  once  Mike  understood  that  he  was  alone,  the 
boy  gone.  By  a  sudden  miracle  of  swiftness  at  a  favourable 
moment,  Skin-the-goat  had  twisted  his  arm  free,  leaving  the 
greater  part  of  the  rotten  old  sleeve  in  Mike's  hand.  There  he 
went  like  the  wind ;  and  Mike's  long  legs  were  after  him ; 
but  in  those  dark  old  alleys  the  bully  might  as  well  have 
hunted  a  mouse.  The  boy  was  soon  lost  to  him. 

Mike  stopped,  scratched  his  red  head,  and  his  face 
assumed  a  brutal  expression  of  determination. 

Skin-the-goat  had  not  gone  far,  meanwhile.  He  had 
fallen  upon  a  stair  in  some  house,  the  power  of  the  drug 
now  slowly  overcoming  him. 

However,  he  pulled  himself  together  once  more,  and  by 
slow  stages,  but  still  with  infinite  caution,  made  his  way 
home  to  his  cellar.  It  was  late  now,  the  gin-palaces  closed, 
the  old  woman  asleep  on  her  bed  of  rags  ;  on  a  box  burned 
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a  bell-shaped  tin  lamp,  sending  out  a  river  of  smoke  from  its 
round  wick ;  the  boy  had  just  sufficient  rationality  left  to 
sigh  to  himself  the  resolve  to  wake  at  dawn  and  fly  the 
town,  when  he  dropped  upon  the  black  earthen  floor  and 
slept. 

Mike,  meantime,  had  returned  to  this  quarter  of  East 
Congdon,  bent  upon  finding  the  boy.  He  made  inquiries 
among  his  set,  and  found  that  all  about  Liddell's  Court 
there  existed  a  pretty  general  consciousness  or  memory 
of  the  white-haired  boy,  though  he  had  long  disappeared  ; 
several  said  that  he  probably  stayed  with  an  old  gipsy-wife 
in  the  basement  of  No.  9,  but  only  for  short  intervals,  after 
which  he  was  gone  again  ;  and  one  said  :  '  you  aren't  going 
to  catch  that  boy,  or  you  don't  keep  him  long  if  you  do, 
he's  that  fly.' 

As  to  that,  Mike  resolved  to  run  no  risks ;  he  emptied  a 
bag  of  some  burglar's-tools,  and  with  this  bag  and  a  sharp 
iron  bill,  stood  at  the  cellar-door  at  an  hour  which,  though 
dark,  was  not  far  from  morning  :  for  he  had  been  referred 
for  information  from  point  to  point,  so  that  his  inquiries 
had  lasted  two  whole  hours. 

The  door  was  unfastened ;  he  entered  the  cellar :  there 
lay  the  old  woman,  there  on  the  ground  the  boy ;  the  room 
was  full  of  smoke  from  the  lamp,  which  was  now  near  its 
last  gasp,  but  still  flickering. 

Skin-the-goat  lay  on  his  back,  the  left  arm  on  his  breast, 
with  the  birth-mark  hidden  underneath ;  the  right  arm, 
bare  but  for  some  rags  left  on  the  upper  part  of  it,  lay  at 
its  length  on  the  floor,  showing  the  tattooings;  and  these 
tattooings  of  the  right  arm  presented  in  the  half-dark  the 
very  appearance  which  the  tattooed  left  arm  had  presented 
to  Mike  in  the  public-house. 

It  is  for  Mike  now  to  step  very  softly  !  for  Skin-the-goat's 
ears  are  lighter  than  he  dreams ;  and  as  for  you,  Skin-the- 
goat,  wake,  wake,  for  one  Colonel  Denman  long  ago  killed 
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15,000  people  in  India  to  make  a  fortune,  and  you,  innocent 
castaway,  must  learn  strange  pangs  for  it,  as  your  mother 
and  grandmother  learned  before  you  :  in  such  words  one 
might  have  apostrophised  the  little  fellow  at  that  moment. 

Skin-the-goat  murmured,  moaned,  but  did  not  wake  from 
his  drugged  sleep.  Mike  crept  near,  discerned  the  markings 
on  the  extended  right  arm,  heaved  up  the  bill,  took  good, 
steady  aim,  and  brought  it  down  with  all  his  might  at  the 
elbow-joint. 

The  forearm  and  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  started  a  foot 
apart. 

Instantly  Mike  had  caught  up  the  forearm,  snapped  the 
bag  upon  it,  and  was  gone  running. 

Instantly,  too,  Skin-the-goat  was  on  his  legs,  spinning, 
staggering  toward  the  door,  shaking  the  stump  as  quickly 
as  a  clock's  pendulum  acts  when  the  weight  has  been 
removed ;  and  out  he  reeled  like  a  cock  in  a  fit,  quick- 
panting  to  catch  his  fluttered  breath,  dumbly,  blindly,  just 
conscious  that  something  cruel  had  come  upon  him,  and  he 
must  make  for  the  harmless  woods  and  fields,  where  men 
were  not ;  and  as  he  went,  the  stump,  which  he  worked  with 
a  wing-like  action,  rained  like  a  watering-pot.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  he  could  not,  of  course,  go  far,  and  half  way 
up  the  earthen  cellar-steps,  fell  unconscious. 

It  all  happened  so  soundlessly,  that  the  old  woman  had 
not  been  waked ;  but  two  minutes  afterwards  an  early 
workman,  passing  up  the  cellar-steps,  stumbled  upon  the 
boy.  He  roused  the  old  woman,  who  had  the  sense  to  tie 
a  string  tight  above  the  elbow  ;  the  boy  was  put  on  the 
bed;  the  stump  enveloped  in  cloth;  and  a  doctor  and  a 
constable  were  soon  in  the  cellar. 

Skin-the-goat  was  so  very  near  to  death,  that  the  doctor, 
having  made  the  operation  and  dressed  the  wound,  would 
not  have  him  removed  to  the  infirmary  :  and  there  in  the 
cellar  the  boy  lay. 
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Mike,  meanwhile,  was  off  in  high  triumph  to  London. 
The  next  afternoon  he  handed  the  boy's  forearm  to  Alex- 
ander in  the  Regent's  Park  palace  ;  but  his  shock  was 
almost  as  great  as  that  which  he  had  inflicted,  when  Alex- 
ander, holding  the  poor  little  cold  fingers,  struck  the  bully's 
face  with  the  other  end,  saying  with  a  venomous  laugh  : 
'  the  left's  the  right  arm,  you  idiot :  you  have  left  the  one 
that  was  already  left,  and  taken  the  right,  which  is  the 
wrong.'  At  this  subtlety  Mike  scratched  his  head  ! 

It  may  be  well  here  to  state  the  position  of  affairs  with 
regard  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Denman-hoard  at  this  time. 

The  attempt  of  old  Roderick  upon  Mrs.  Denman,  his 
own  death,  and  Alexander's  illness  caught  at  the  bed  of 
death,  were  now  three  years  old. 

When  Alexander  recovered,  something  new  was  in  his 
temper  —  malice,  a  new  wickedness ;  hitherto  his  crimes 
had  been  marked  by  the  coldest  rationality ;  those  whom 
he  had  destroyed  he  might  have  entertained  at  dinner,  if 
their  destruction  had  not  been  necessary  to  his  plans ;  but 
now  he  hated ;  that  is  to  say,  his  mental  purity  was 
tarnished  with  a  touch  of  the  really  criminal  mood.  This 
way  lay  corruption,  and  the  day  was  not  distant  when  his 
soul  would  be  as  hideous  and  venomous  as  the  disease  had 
left  his  face  and  eyes. 

In  this  new  mood  he  had  had  an  intense  impulse  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  poor,  unconscious  Mrs.  Denman^  and  see 
her  dead  before  him ;  but  some  dread  of  acting  against  the 
clearly  expressed  Will  of  what  he  called  '  God ' — whether 
this  dread  was  a  superstition,  or  a  true  wisdom — had 
restrained  him.  There  had  only  remained  to  him  to  bring 
about  a  marriage,  after  all,  between  Edward  and  the 
Princess  Rosamond.  Edward  was  not  unwilling,  and  all 
that  was  necessary  was  to  remove  out  of  existence  the 
Hungarian  boy  whom  the  Princess  had  espoused. 

But  precisely  this  had  not  been  easy :  for  the  Princess 
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was  far  too  knowing  to  expose  her  Hungarian  to  assassina- 
tion, and  kept  him  skilfully  hidden.  In  an  earnest  and 
world-wide  search  for  this  boy  Alexander  had  spent  two 
years  and  a  half;  but  at  last  the  boy  was  tracked  by 
following  the  Princess  to  an  inn  outside  the  town  of  Niirn- 
berg,  and  in  her  bedroom,  in  her  very  presence,  the  youth's 
brains  were  dashed  out  by  two  masked  men. 

The  Princess  tore  out  her  hair — not  metaphorically,  but 
actually ;  and  on  her  knees  she  vowed  vengeance,  not 
against  the  guilty,  but  against  the  innocent  —  against 
Edward,  for  whose  sake  she  understood  that  this  new 
tragedy  had  come  upon  her. 

She  swore  that  she  would  never  now  marry  Edward,  the 
man  who  had  so  slighted  her  :  that  he  should  die  before 
that  day.  A  life's  intimacy  with  her  father  and  brothers 
had  taught  her  the  arts  of  poisoning. 

However,  she  found  herself  compelled  to  become  engaged 
to  him  ;  whereupon,  for  the  second  time,  a  universal,  but 
hushed,  titter  agitated  Society;  and  immediately  Edward 
was  raised  to  the  Bench.  But  in  her  sullen  heart  the 
Princess  did  not  mean  to  marry  him. 

At  the  moment  when  Skin-the-goat's  forearm  was  hewn 
off,  the  new  engagement  was  three  months  old;  and  the 
marriage  was  to  take  place  in  three  months'  time,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Long  Vacation. 

But  far  better  than  such  a  marriage  was  the  discovery  of 
the  long-lost  boy ;  and  the  same  night  that  Alexander  saw 
the  dissevered  arm  he  sent  down  his  son,  Hamilcar,  and 
another  man  to  East  Congdon  with  instructions  as  to  the 
boy. 


XLVI 

IT  was  quite  likely,  meanwhile,  that  Lucy  would  now  come 
upon  the  boy  ;  and  this  really  happened. 

However  undesirable  Mother  Helena  might  think  it  for 
Lucy  to  be  in  East  Congdon,  she  could  not  long  resist  the 
promptings  of  her  own  maternal  heart  to  send  the  poor 
mother  back  thither  when  Lucy  had  recovered  from  the 
prostration  caused  by  the  first  news  of  the  boy  ;  Lucy 
therefore  had  returned  from  Ell  wood  to  East  Congdon,  and 
for  nearly  three  years  had  been  watching  and  waiting  for 
some  sign  of  him  in  vain. 

But  on  the  day  after  the  loss  of  his  arm  she  saw  him.  It 
was  during  her  four-hours'  rule  of  work  in  the  afternoon  ; 
she  was  then  calling  twice  a  week  upon  the  old  gipsy  - 
woman  ;  and  she  stood  at  that  cellar-door,  and  saw  some- 
thing on  the  bed  of  rags. 

She  came  to  him  ;  put  down  her  baskets  and  cans  by 
his  side  ;  knelt  over  him  ;  and  spreading  out  her  draperied 
arms,  looked  up  to  where  the  human  heart  finds  its  last 
place  of  appeal.  She  had  no  need  to  glance  at  the  birth- 
mark to  know  him  ;  other  senses  besides  the  eyes,  more 
obscure,  but  just  as  certain,  assured  her  that  he  was  hers  ; 
and  after  that  first  upward  gaze,  she  half  lay  with  him  on 
the  ground,  holding  the  little  outcast  warm  and  safe  at 
home  at  last. 

The  little  fellow  lay  uncovered,  his  trousers  still  rolled 
[302] 
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up,  not  precisely  unconscious,  but  in  a  sort  of  daze,  his  eyes 
glazed,  his  mouth  open  and  panting  ;  he  looked  at  her  with 
a  very  all-gone,  sickly  look,  some  instinct  meanwhile  stirring 
somewhere  within  him  to  be  up  and  away  from  a  stranger, 
but  far  too  feebly  to  be  obeyed. 

She  was  aware  of  the  stump  of  arm,  of  the  bandages 
round  its  end,  and  she  rubbed  her  face  up  and  down  against 
his,  smiling  like  an  angel  in  pain,  with  fawning,  thin  moans. 

The  old  gipsy-wife  stood  with  her  kerchiefed  head  and 
short  gown,  looking  with  wonder  at  that  scene,  seeing  the 
motions,  but  hearing  no  word  spoken ;  and  her  wonder  was 
increased  when  Lucy  half  rose,  got  a  careful  hold,  lifted  the 
boy  in  her  arms,  and  without  saying  a  syllable,  went  with 
him  to  the  door,  and,  through  it  up  the  cellar-steps,  as  over- 
burdened as  when  a  cat  bears  off  its  well-grown  kitten  in 
her  mouth.  The  old  wife  hobbled  a  few  steps  and  called 
some  remonstrance  after  her,  but  Lucy  went  on  without 
seeming  to  hear,  disposing  of  the  boy  by  as  settled  and 
tacit  a  right  as  she  disposed  of  her  own  arms  and  legs.  She 
disappeared  above,  and  the  old  wife  returned  to  her  room, 
consoled  by  the  store  of  soup  and  bread  that  had  been  left 
behind. 

Down  the  court  everyone  stopped  to  stare  at  the  sight 
of  so  grown  a  boy  in  the  arms  of  a  delicate  woman.  She 
held  him  under  the  knees  and  shoulders,  going  with  occa- 
sional staggers  and  hesitations,  for  though  Skin-the-goat 
was  singularly  light,  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  her 
muscular  strength  not  now  great ;  Hayter  Mews  was  not, 
indeed,  far  off,  but  she  must  have  fainted  before  ever  she 
reached  it,  if  she  had  not  appealed  to  a  shoemaker  standing 
at  his  doorway,  whom  she  knew  ;  he  took  the  burden  from 
her,  and  the  three  arrived  safely  at  the  sisters'  home. 

The  shoemaker  laid  the  child  on  her  bed,  which  was  in 
the  hinder  of  the  two  rooms  on  the  first-floor,  and  went 
away.  Lucy  then  got  off  the  boy's  clothes,  put  on  him  a 
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night-dress,  wiped  his  face  and  feet  with  a  wet  towel,  and 
covered  him  up  ;  she  put  to  his  lips  a  glass  of  water  which 
he  greedily  drank  ;  she  pinned  up  his  right  sleeve  above 
the  stump  ;  she  brushed  his  hair  :  all  was  done  in  a  trem- 
bling silence  with  the  old  stubborn  push  of  her  upper  lip. 
Then  she  sat  on  the  floor  by  the  small  bedstead.  Of  all 
this  Skin-the-goat  did  not  know  what  to  think  !  He  turned 
himself  to  the  wall  from  her  ;  and  now  she  buried  her  face 
in  the  pillow,  and  for  the  first  time  gave  herself  freely  to 
tears,  calling  to  him  in  many-times-repeated  sobs  of  darling, 
darling,  darling. 

Presently  afterwards  the  doctor  arrived,  sent  on  by  the 
old  wife  in  Liddell's  Court  :  Lucy  ran  down  to  let  him  in. 
He,  at  first  inclined  to  reprimand  her  for  removing  the  child, 
ended  by  complimenting  her  on  the  change  :  for  if  her 
room  was  almost  as  bare  as  the  gipsy-cellar,  at  least  it  was 
clean  and  wholesome  ;  he  said  that  the  boy  would  recover, 
though  the  shock  would  have  been  sufficient  to  kill  many 
people  of  a  less  vital  diathesis. 

Asked  if  he  could  explain  what  had  happened  to  the 
child's  arm,  he  said  that  no  one  appeared  to  have  any  idea ; 
perhaps  the  boy  would  be  able  to  explain  when  he  could 
speak  :  the  forearm  seemed  to  have  been  deliberately 
chopped  off. 

Lucy  saw  in  this  disaster  to  the  child  a  thunderbolt  from 
the  same  cloud  of  mystery  which  had  lowered  upon  her 
own  life,  and  she  mourned  over  him  through  the  night, 
thinking  often  '  he  has  not  done  anything,  though  :  it  is 
not  very  fair.  .  .  .' 

The  other  sister — one  Sister  Katharine — who  shared  the 
-work  of  the  town  with  her,  and  occupied  the  front  room, 
heard  her  continual  movements,  sobs,  and  murmurs,  and, 
as  the  days  passed,  her  laughter  also.  The  lady  Mother 
had  been  at  once  written  to,  and  had  changed  Lucy's  rule, 
exempting  her  from  all  duties,  except  three  of  the  '  hours,' 
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early  Communion  and  confession  ;  but,  as  the  boy  would 
have  been  left  alone  if  both  sisters  went  out  together,  on 
alternate  mornings  Lucy  remained  by  the  bedside,  at 
which  disobedience,  when  the  Mother  heard  of  it,  she  bit 
her  lip. 

Meanwhile,  Hamilcar  Hagen  and  his  companion,  sent 
down  by  Alexander,  were  in  East  Congdon,  and  the  cottage 
was  being  watched.  When  they  arrived  they  had  found 
the  boy  gone  from  the  cellar,  but  there  learned  where  he 
had  been  taken  to.  For  ten  days  Hamilcar  remained 
undecided  between  action  and  waiting  for  the  boy's  exit; 
but  about  the  tenth  day  he  and  his  associate  received 
instructions  from  London  to  watch  for  the  going  out  of 
Sister  Katharine,  then  to  enter  the  house  during  the  day 
with  masks,  chloroform  the  mother,  and  then  examine  the 
sick  boy's  left  arm  at  their  leisure.  A  bottle  of  chloroform 
was  sent  down  for  the  purpose. 

During  those  ten  days  a  look  of  life  had  returned  to  the 
boy's  face.  The  doctor  had  cut  off  a  bit  of  the  arm  above 
the  elbow,  leaving  flaps  of  skin  to  cover  the  wound,  which, 
in  consequence,  rapidly  healed;  and  from  the  fourth  day 
Lucy's  laughter  began  to  be  heard.  At  first  Skin-the-goat 
would  have  nothing  to  say,  nothing  to  do  with  her,  but 
turned  his  back,  and  gently  pushed  her  hand  from  him; 
but  she  stuck  to  him,  slept  with  him,  breathed  with  him, 
fought  for  him,  trying  to  expend  in  one  day  all  the  years  of 
nursing  and  intimacy  of  which  she  had  been  robbed  ;  and 
at  last  my  lord,  the  king,  relented,  spoke  to  her,  and  even 
smiled. 

'  What's  your  name  ?     How  do  you  call  yourself  ?' 

'  Skin-the-goat !' 

Oh  !  she  laughed,  mocking  him,  lying  in  the  bed,  and 
enfolding  him  closer. 

'  That  is  never  your  real  name,  you  know  !' 

'  Yes,  lady,  it  is,  lady.' 

20 
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'  Call  me  mama  ' — she  whispered  it. 

'  Yes,  lady.' 

'  Did  you  ever  have  anyone  to  love  you  half  so  much 
as  I?' 

'  Do  you  love  me,  mum  ?' 

'  A  little  !— don't  you  think  ?' 

'  Why  so,  mum  ?' 

'  Oh,  silly  !  because  you  are  all  I  have  and  am,  and 
aren't  I  all  you  ever  had  ?  It  is  the  world  on  one  side,  and 
you  and  I  on  the  other,  you  see.  Don't  you  understand  ? 
/  am  your  mother  ' — again  she  whispered  at  his  ear  ;  and  at 
the  awe  of  that  secret  a  thrill  crept  up  from  the  soles  of  the 
boy's  feet  to  his  back.  He  very  gently  drew  himself  a 
little  from  her,  not  liking  this,  taking  alarm  for  Rhotha,  and 
the  Cumberland  moor,  for  the  night  in  the  barn,  the  hazel- 
bush  by  the  roadside,  and  the  bivouac  under  the  moon. 

'  You  don't  love  me,  then  ?' 

'  Yes,  lady.' 

'  Call  me  mother,  will  you,  once  ? — to  flatter  me  !' 

'Yes,  mum.' 

She  sighed  heavily. 

'  Go  to  sleep  now,  then.  It  is  time.  Think  first  whether 
I  can't  do  anything  for  you.  I'd  like  to  lie  stretched  on  a 
rack,  and  shriek,  and  die  for  you,  do  you  know  ?  Would 
you  like  me  to  ?' 

'  No,  lady/ 

She  sighed. 

'  What  can  I  do  for  you  now,  then  ?  Is  your  head  com- 
fortable ?' 

'  Yes,  lady.  If  you'd  be  so  kind,  mum,  as  to  look  in  my 
trouser-pocket,  mum,  and  give  me  the  bit  of  stone.' 

She  rose,  got  him  his  lucky  and  protective  loadstone, 
a  piece  of  the  natural  rock,  rare  and  difficult  to  get,  and 
precious  above  all  things  in  the  eyes  of  Skin-the-goat ;  and 
she  stood  with  cynical  brows,  mocking  him,  while  he 
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knotted  it  into  the  bottom  of  his  night-dress  ;  then  she  lay 
with  him  again,  murmuring,  '  You  silly,  you  silly.  .  .  .' 

The  next  day  an  inspector  of  police  called  at  the  cottage, 
to  see  if  the  boy  could  give  any  clue  to  the  perpetrator  of 
the  outrage  ;  but  Skin-the-goat  trembled  at  this  nearness 
of  the  dreaded  chokengre,  and,  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
wall,  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  matter,  having  now  a 
superstitious  horror  of  the  red-headed  man  who  had  drugged 
him,  and  not  wishing  to  lose  the  other  arm,  too,  by  incurring 
his  further  enmity  through  too  fast  a  tongue. 

The  little  fellow  spent  days  in  silent  wonder  at  the  reason 
why  his  arm  had  been  hewn  off ! 

The  next  day,  a  Sunday,  and  the  ninth  since  his  coming, 
she  dressed  and  took  him  down  to  the  oratory  for  change 
of  air,  while  Sister  Katharine  was  at  church  ;  it  was  his 
first  day  up,  and  he  was  no  longer  Skin-the-goat  in  a  new 
linen  shirt,  black  suit,  and  slippers,  which  she  had  bought 
him  with  the  Sisterhood's  money  ;  and  she  made  him 
kneel  at  her  desk  beside  her  before  the  cross  while  she  read 
the  sext  service. 

But  all  this  was  not  very  wise  !  To  Skin-the-goat  all 
was  a  mystery.  He  glanced  demurely  up  at  her  neat 
white  cap,  at  the  long  silken  rope,  with  the  cross  at  the 
end,  about  her  waist,  at  her  black  serge  dress,  at  her  face  of 
prayer  :  and  all  was  more  foreign  than  the  moon  to  him. 
He  represented  the  most  simple  naturalism,  she  the  most 
complex  religiosity.  The  stroke  of  destiny  which  had 
separated  them  that  Sunday  afternoon  twelve  years  before, 
making  her  a  nun  and  him  a  gipsy,  had  separated  them  for 
ever.  He  could  not  recognise  in  her  a  fellow-creature  ; 
she  might  be  his  mother — but  she  was  not  his  sister.  He 
glanced  also  at  himself  in  his  new  bourgeois  clothes,  and 
found  himself  no  longer  in  his  native  world,  but  a  fish  out 
of  water  ;  and  he  heaved  a  sigh  for  his  rags,  for  the  sky,  for 
the  heaths,  and  secretly  touched  his  loadstone  in  his  pocket. 
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He  was  still  weak  and  pale.  She  took  him  on  her  lap 
afterwards,  pressed  his  head  against  her,  and  gossiped 
with  him,  asking  him  hundreds  of  questions  about  his  life, 
about  the  gipsies,  to  which  he  answered  '  Yes,  lady,'  and 
'  No,  lady/  in  monosyllables.  Could  he  speak  the  gipsy- 
language  ?  '  Yes,  lady.'  '  Then  let  me  hear  some.'  But 
he  would  not  say  a  word  of  it. 

'  And  do  you  like  me  better  than  the  gipsies  now,  a  lot 
better  ?  Tell  me  the  real  truth,  Edward  !' 

'  Yes,  lady.     Is  Edward  my  true  name,  lady  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  and  your  father's  name.' 

'  Has  my  father  got  red  hair,  lady  ?'  He  asked  it  thinking 
that  perhaps,  if  Mike  were  his  father,  that  might  supply 
a  motive  for  the  butchery  of  his  arm. 

'  No  !'  she  answered,  laughing.  '  So,  then,  you  do  like 
me  better  than  those  people  ?' 

'  Yes,  lady.' 

'  And  you  do  understand  now,  don't  you  ?  that  I  love 
you  better  than  anything,  a  lot  better  than  my  own  self  ? 
Can  you  believe  that  ?' 

'  Oh,  lady,  you  are  good  !  And  I  love  you,  too,  lady, 
honour  bright,  I  do,  lady.  I  only  wish  you  were  a  gipsy,  lady, 
for  I  was  took  from  you  when  I  was  a  baby,  and  there's  where 
the  fault  lies.  .  .  .  Does  my  father  love  me,  too,  lady  ?' 

'  Could  he  help  it  ?  if  he  only  knew  you.  You  are  so 
sweet,  and  wronged,  and  wronged  .  .  .  !' 

She  hugged  him  in  a  tight  embrace,  and  he,  as  a  tear 
rolled  down  her  cheek,  put  up  his  forefinger,  and  gently 
touched  it,  murmuring  :  '  don't  cry,  lady.' 

Soon  after  this  he  fell  asleep  on  her  lap,  and  when  Sister 
Katharine,  who  was  a  stronger,  coarser  type,  came  in,  she 
bore  him  up  to  bed  for  Lucy. 

Skin-the-goat  was  now  fast  acquiring  strength  ;  strange 
luxuries  were  being  brought  into  the  cottage  to  nourish 
him  ;  the  wound  was  almost  healed. 
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On  the  next  (Monday)  morning,  Lucy  received  a  letter 
from  Barries.  She  had  written  him,  by  permission  of  the 
Lady  Mother,  to  ask  what  he  thought  should  be  done  as  to 
the  boy  ;  the  Superior  wished  him  to  be  taken  into  one  of 
the  schools  of  the  Community ;  but  Barnes  said  that  the 
child's  father  should  be  told,  and  the  child  handed  over  to 
him.  Lucy  was  more  in  favour  of  the  Superior's  view,  but 
not  decided,  and  that  night,  lying  with  the  boy,  so  near  to 
him,  yet  so  far,  and  little  understanding  the  workings  of 
that  queer  gipsy-soul,  she  asked  him  which  of  the  two 
courses  would  please  him  better.  At  those  words  '  school ' 
and  '  father,'  Skin-the-goat  started  ;  but  he  said  calmly 
that  he  preferred  the  convent-school,  if  he  would  be  near 
her;  and  she  was  filled  with  joy  when,  of- his  own  accord, 
for  the  first  time,  he  kissed  her  with  tender  reverence. 

But  when  she  awoke  in  the  foreday  he  was  no  longer 
beside  her,  nor  in  the  house.  He  had  gone  in  the  old  trousers 
with  her  night-dress  tucked  into  it,  and  without  the  new 
boots. 

In  the  morning  it  appeared  that  he  had  stolen  the  two 
crosses  hanging  from  the  sisters'  silken  ropes ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case,  for,  later  on,  the  crosses  were  found  in  the 
pocket  of  Lucy's  robe,  and  also,  what  was  far  more  remark- 
able, Skin-the-goat's  dearly-prized  bit  of  loadstone.  He 
had  left  it  that  it  might  bring  luck  to  Lucy  ;  and  they  took 
the  crosses  in  the  pocket  to  mean  that  he  could  and  would 
have  stolen  them  from  anyone  else,  but  would  not  from 
them. 

During  the  afternoon  of  that  (the  eleventh)  day  the 
emissaries  of  Alexander  entered  the  cottage  from  behind 
in  Sister  Katharine's  absence  ;  but  they  found  the  boy 
gone,  and  Lucy  in  bed  in  a  lethargy  of  despair.  She  saw 
them  as  '  men  like  trees  walking,'  and  did  not  care. 


XLVII 

ON  running  out  of  the  sisters'  cottage,  Hamilcar  Hagen  and 
his  associate,  as  they  snatched  their  masks  off,  almost  butted 
upon  a  young  man,  evidently  a  gipsy,  who  was  watching 
the  house  They  had  seen  him  watching  it  before  ;  they 
knew  that  Skin-  the  -goat  had  been  with  gipsies ;  and  they 
spoke  to  the  gipsy,  asking  if  he  knew  where  the  fugitive 
child  had  gone  to. 

He  was  the  gipsy  known  as  '  the  Brown  Cat,'  who  was 
jealous  of  Skin-the-goat  on  account  of  Rhotha,  and  had 
sworn  to  take  his  life. 

He  no  sooner  understood  that  the  two  whites  were  no 
friends  to  Skin-the-goat,  than  he  gladly  became  their  ally. 
They  took  him  to  their  hotel  with  them,  and  made  him 
rich  promises,  if  he  could  track  the  boy.  He  said  that  he 
would  soon  find  him  again,  and  would  let  them  know. 

And  now  drew  near  to  the  poor  Skin-the-goat  what  we 
may  call  his  Calvary.  It  was  prophesied  in  a  previous 
chapter  that  he  would  learn  a  strange  stare  of  awe,  and  this 
was  about  to  be  fulfilled  for  him.  His  little  feet  were  in  a 
net,  and  in  seeking  to  trip  from  it,  he  all  the  more  fell  and 
entangled  himself. 

On  flying  from  his  mother  at  her  mention  of  those  words 
'  school '  and  '  father,'  he  journeyed  toward  London.  He 
was  now  nearly  well  again  ;  in  twelve  days  the  arm  had 
practically  healed,  though  it  still  had  the  bandages  under 
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the  ripped  and  flapping  sleeve  of  Lucy's  night-dress — a 
quaint  costume  for  the  boy,  for  the  night-dress  had  two 
pleats  in  front,  and  quite  seemed  what  it  was. 

As  to  food  and  shelter  he  had,  as  usual,  no  anxiety  on 
the  journey.  It  was  hot  August  ;  hedges  and  orchards 
were  laden  with  fruit,  behind  the  sheaves  in  the  reaped 
field  groups  of  partridges  pecked,  and  the  moors  were 
peopled  with  grouse  ;  at  no  house  was  some  measure  of 
hospitality  refused  to  the  quaint  boy  ;  and  he  had  more 
than  one  treasure  of  buried  objects  about  the  country.  He 
loitered  on  his  way  from  stage  to  stage,  fairly  content, 
learning  to  reconcile  himself  and  live  with  one  arm  alone. 

He  was  making  for  the  neighbourhood  of  London  because 
in  October  he  would  have  to  meet  Rhotha  at  Kensal  Green, 
and  between  now  and  then  there  was  not  time  enough  for 
any  large  excursion  to  the  north  or  west.  He  intended  to 
join  one  of  the  gangs  about  Kempton  Park,  Hampton,  and 
that  region,  though  he  knew  that  he  had  a  bad  name  among 
the  Lovels  as  a  deserter,  a  hankerer  after  the  '  gorgios,' 
and  a  breaker  of  the  great  gipsy-law  of  '  faithfulness  to  the 
husbands.' 

And,  in  fact,  the  first  thing  that  happened  to  him  on 
coming  up  with  a  gang  was  the  impending  of  a  huge  cow- 
hide whip,  which  only  his  nimbleness  enabled  him  partially 
to  elude.  He  fled  into  London  itself,  and  for  a  week  was 
hanging  about  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  and  the  most  '  sub- 
merged' parts  of  Whitechapel,  picking  up  small  sums  in 
various  ways,  but  sleeping  each  night  in  the  country, 
taking  care  not  to  have  the  other  forearm  cut  off. 

One  afternoon  the  Brown  Cat  suddenly  stood  by  him  on 
a  quay  of  the  East  India  Dock.  The  Cat  had  discovered 
traces  of  him  on  the  London  road  from  East  Congdon,  and 
had  heard  from  the  gang  where  Skin -the -goat  had  got  the 
whip  that  he  was  probably  in  the  town.  When  they  met 
the  Brown  Cat  cast  upon  him  an  evil  eye  ;  but  the  boy 
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had  no  fear  of  the  gipsy,  though  he  knew  his  thoughts,  and 
kept  an  eye  upon  his  hand,  lest  it  should  touch  his  clasp- 
knife. 

'  So  you  have  lost  an  arm,  little  Camomescro  ?' 

'  Yes/ 

'  How  was  that,  then  ?' 

'  Someone  chopped  it  off.' 

'  What  was  that  for  ?' 

'  Don't  know.' 

'  That  was  for  running  from  the  camp  with  the  girl,  and 
you  have  been  well  paid,  little  brother.  Rhotha  will  mock 
you  now  when  she  sees  you  but  half  a  boy.' 

'  No,  Rhotha  won't.' 

'  Were  you  not  afraid  of  my  wrath,  Skin-the-goat,  in 
doing  what  you  have  done  ?' 

'  What  can  you  do  to  me,  Corrie  ?' 

'  Have  a  care,  Skin-the-goat !' 

'  I  am  having  a  care.     I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  Corrie.' 

1  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  would  serve  you  a  turn, 
brother  !' 

'  Who  else  would  ?' 

'  You  will  know  when  it  arrives.' 

Each  day  they  met,  without  having  made  any  rendezvous, 
but  as  it  were  by  instinct.  The  Brown  Cat  took  small  horse - 
jobs,  and  slept  in  a  '  shelter '  ;  Skin-the-goat  hugged  the 
waterside,  occasionally  skulled  a  boat,  or  plundered  a  sailor. 
So  several  days  passed. 

It  was  clear,  meanwhile,  that  the  Brown  Cat  was  supplied 
with  more  money  than  was  good  for  him,  Skin-the-goat  did 
not  know  whence.  On  the  third  night  he  was  so  tipsy,  that 
Skin-the-goat  led  him  to  a  doss-house  bed  in  Dorset  Street , 
picking  on  the  way  the  Brown  Cat's  bit  of  loadstone  from 
his  pocket,  where  it  lay  with  his  certificate  of  baptism  (also 
a  fetich),  now  worn  brown  by  years  of  cherishing.  The  boy, 
having  left  his  own  loadstone  with  his  mother,  had  since 
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found  himself  without  loadstone,  and  the  next  morning  the 
gipsy's  heart  sank  and  his  mouth  opened  when  he  put  his 
hand  into  his  pocket  to  touch  his  loadstone,  and  no  load- 
stone was  there. 

It  was  from  that  same  day  that  the  boy  began  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  being  observed  by  different  men,  men 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  who  could  not  know  him,  but  yet 
spoke  to  him,  and  wanted  to  be  near  him.  As  he  was  about 
to  push  off  a  boat  from  the  quayside  in  the  inner  dock-basin 
a  man  with  a  curled  moustache  and  an  imperial  suddenly 
dropped  into  the  boat,  thinking  that  there  he  had  Skin-the- 
goat  a  prisoner  ;  but  as  his  feet  touched  the  boat,  the  boy 
was  under  the  water. 

He  was  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp  to  them  :  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  approached  him,  so  he  receded  from  them. 
One  night  at  the  door  of  an  opium-den  in  Ratcliffe  Highway, 
where  the  boy  was  grinning  with  all  his  heart  at  an  old 
lame  Chinaman,  he  heard  a  swift  and  furtive  step  coming 
behind  him  ;  without  turning,  in  an  instant  he  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street ;  the  man  followed  ;  Skin-the-goat 
backed  away ;  '  here,  boy/  said  the  man ;  '  yes,  sir/ 
answered  the  boy  ;  '  come  here/  said  the  man  ;  '  yes,  sir/ 
answered  Skin-the-goat,  but  kept  his  distance  till  they 
neared  a  corner,  when  the  boy  suddenly  vanished  out  of 
the  man's  sight,  shy  of  losing  the  other  forearm. 

All  this  meant  that  Corrie  Herne,  the  Brown  Cat,  had 
revealed  the  whereabouts  and  haunts  of  Skin-the-goat  to 
the  emissaries  of  Alexander. 

Now,  Alexander's  patience  at  this  date  was  shorter  than 
it  had  been,  and  was  growing  ever  shorter  ;  and  when  he 
heard  that  the  boy  could  not  be  approached,  he  said  to  his 
son,  Hamilcar  :  '  take  care  not  to  bother  me  about  that  boy 
again  :  strike  him  dead,  if  you  can't  catch  him/  The  boy 
once  dead,  his  arm  could  be  examined  in  a  mortuary,  if  not 
before. 
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This  '  striking  dead/  however,  would  have  to  be  done  in 
the  open,  as  the  boy  could  not  be  found  elsewhere,  and  in 
the  open  there  would  be  grave  risk  of  detection  to  someone. 
Hamilcar  ventured  to  state  this  dilemma,  and  his  father 
then  said  :  '  go  to  Arbos,  the  Spaniard,  and  he'll  put  you 
up  to  it.' 

Arbos  was  the  foreigner  who  still  rented  the  first-floor  of 
the  old  picture-shop  in  Wardour  Street.  ...  It  was  decided 
to  do  the  boy  to  death  by  the  same  mysterious  means  by 
which  his  grandmother  had  been  shot. 

Hamilcar  was  accordingly  put  by  one  of  the  men  upon 
the  track  of  the  boy  one  evening,  as  the  business  houses 
were  closing  in  the  City.  The  streets  were  crowded  ;  Skin- 
the-goat  was  walking  westward  in  Leadenhall  Street,  his 
left  arm  covered  with  the  sleeve  of  his  mother's  night-dress, 
the  other  sleeve  pinned  round  the  stump,  his  head  and  feet 
uncovered  ;  Hamilcar  followed  him  into  Holborn ;  and  the 
boy  evidently  knew,  for  he  quickened  his  pace  each  time 
that  Hamilcar  tried  to  overtake  him.  Skin-the-goat  turned 
southward  into  Newgate ;  there  it  was  emptier ;  and 
Hamilcar,  following,  called,  '  here,  boy  !' 

'  Yes,  sir/  said  the  boy,  and,  as  Hamilcar  had  stopped, 
he  stopped,  too,  fifteen  feet  off ;  beside  his  shyness  of 
danger,  he  had,  too,  in  him  an  intense  curiosity  as  to  what 
all  this  meant. 

'  Come  nearer  to  me.' 

'  Yes,  sir  ' — but  he  did  not  stir. 

'  Do  you  want  to  earn  two  pounds  to-morrow  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  You  really  may,  if  you  are  a  bright  boy,  and  know 
how  to  obey  what  is  told  you.  I  wish  to  put  the  job 
in  the  way  of  a  poor  boy,  provided  he  is  intelligent,  and  I 
have  been  following  you  for  some  time,  thinking  you 
might  do.' 

'  Thank  you  kindly,  sir.' 
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'  You  will  have  to  get  some  other  boy  to  help  you,  and 
you  can  give  him  ten  shillings,  and  keep  thirty  for  yourself. 
All  you  have  to  do  will  be  to  stand  outside  a  door,  till  you 
hear  a  tap  inside,  then  you  will  tap  back,  the  door  will  open, 
and  you  will  hand  to  the  gentleman  who  appears  a  letter 
which  I  will  give  you  :  as  he  receives  the  letter,  he  will  put. 
the  two  sovereigns  into  your  hand.  The  other  boy,  mean- 
while, will  be  in  a  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  house  just 
opposite,  the  door  of  which  he  will  find  open.  There  is  a 
reason  for  this,  which  it  is  not  your  business  to  know,  and 
you  are  not  on  any  account  even  to  glance  at  the  gentleman 
who  gives  you  the  two  sovereigns,  as  he  does  not  wish  to 
be  seen.  Think  you  understand  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Well,  then.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  if  it  can  be  done 
to-morrow.  If  you  meet  me  at  the  corner  of  Oxford  Street 
and  Wardour  Street Know  Wardour  Street  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Meet  me  there  at  four  precisely,  and  I  will  tell  you  if  it 
can  be  done  to-morrow,  and  give  you  the  letter.  Only  be 
punctual,  or  I  shall  get  some  other  boy.  You  will  be  re- 
quired to  hold  your  ear  to  a  spot  of  light,  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence, on  the  door,  until  you  hear  the  tap  ;  and,  above  all 
things,  remember  that  you  are  not  even  to  glance  at  the 
gentleman  who  gives  you  the  two  sovereigns.  I  think 
that  is  all :  Wardour  Street,  at  four  to-morrow.  Good- 
night.' 

'  Good-night,  sir.' 

Skin -the -goat's  curiosity  was  intense.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  evil  was  meant  him,  that  if  he  held  his 
ear  to  that  spot  of  light  he  would  somehow  lose  his  other 
forearm,  but  the  thought  of  failing  to  be  there  hardly 
occurred  to  him.  He  sped  back  eastward,  excited,  to 
Whitechapel,  sought  and  found  the  Brown  Cat,  and  laid 
the  scheme  before  him,  dwelling  upon  the  two  sovereigns. 
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which,  he  said,  he  would  divide  equally;  only,  he  repre- 
sented that  the  gentleman  wanted  him,  Skin-the-goat,  to 
be  in  the  first-floor  room,  and  the  other  boy  to  hold  his 
head  against  the  spot  of  light  on  the  door. 

And  with  this  the  Brown  Cat  fell  in,  saying  that  he  was 
game. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 

THE  next  day  at  four  Skin-the-goat  was  duly  in  Wardour 
Street  near  the  corner  where  it  joins  Oxford  Street ;  there, 
too,  was  Hamilcar  Hagen,  and  round  the  corner  in  the  crowd 
lurked  the  Brown  Cat.  It  was  one  of  those  August  days  when 
the  year  is  hottest  before  the  cold,  as  nights  are  darkest 
before  the  dawn. 

'  Why  are  you  such  a  foolish  boy  ?'  said  Hamilcar  : 
'  come  nearer — what  harm  do  you  imagine  I  am  going 
to  do  you  ?'  But  Skin-the-goat  kept  his  fifteen  feet  of 
distance. 

Hamilcar  compared  his  watch  with  the  publichouse  clock 
at  the  corner,  saw  that  the  clock  was  eight  minutes  fast,  and 
said : 

'  Don't  go  to  the  door  till  twenty- three  minutes  past  four 
by  the  clock  of  this  publichouse  ;  then  go,  and  hold  your 
ear  to  the  spot  of  light,  till  you  hear  the  tap.  Where's  the 
other  boy  ?' 

'  Waiting  round  the  corner,  sir.' 

'  Very  good.     Here  is  the  letter.' 

He  put  an  envelope  on  a  doorstep,  nodded,  smiled,  and 
walked  away.  The  boy,  with  eyes  all  over  his  body, 
glancing  behind,  before,  suspicious,  thievish,  alert,  crept 
and  took  up  the  letter  gingerly.  It  did  not  explode ;  and 
he  dodged  round  the  corner,  laughing,  to  Corrie  Herne,  the 
Brown  Cat. 

[  317  ] 
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Their  talk  was  low,  confidential,  excited.  All  was  ready, 
except  the  publichouse  clock,  whose  hands  slowly  moved. 
They  kept  their  eyes  on  it.  The  thievish,  inquisitive  heart 
of  the  boy  beat  fast,  his  brain  all  awake,  his  hand  against 
every  man's.  From  Corrie,  too,  he  kept  his  distance. 

The  few  passers  in  Wardour  Street  saw  the  queer  lurking 
pair  of  ragged  creatures,  and  did  not  divine  that  destiny  and 
death  were  busy  with  them  ;  the  long  roar  of  Oxford  Street 
transacted  itself,  and  did  not  heed  them  ;  the  unclouded 
sun  shone  hot  above  all ;  a  coster  passed  calling  '  fine 
strawberries  ' ;  and  there  stood  the  old  picture-shop,  all 
shuttered,  save  that  on  the  first  floor  one  of  the  two  windows 
was  open,  and  the  front  door  also  open. 

On  the  door  of  Headley's  opposite  shone  now  the  sixpence 
of  light.  Skin-the-goat  pointed  it  out  to  Corrie  Herne. 

He  himself  went  to  the  picture-shop.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  going  into  the  room  where  he  had  been 
told  that  the  other  boy  was  to  stand  ;  but  he  did  enter  the 
house,  and  stand  on  the  stair,  all  ears,  all  eyes,  ready  to  fly. 
As  he  entered,  he  noticed  that  violence  had  been  done  to 
the  lock  of  the  door. 

There,  then,  on  the  stair,  he  waited,  high-strung  and 
keen,  but  still  grinning,  with  his  eyes  narrow  as  slits,  palms 
on  knees,  peeping  at  the  Brown  Cat,  who  had  the  envelope 
in  his  hand,  and  his  ear  at  the  spot  of  light. 

Some  minutes  passed ;  then  Skin-the-goat  literally 
jumped  off  his  feet  at  a  report  which  startled  the  lazy  after- 
noon mood  of  Wardour  Street ;  with  half  an  eye  he  just  saw 
the  gipsy  fall,  and  he  rushed  out,  and  was  gone  with  bristling 
hair,  scared  eyes,  and  flying  heels. 

But  he  was  seen  to  emerge  from  the  house  by  two  men 
and  a  woman,  and  southward,  down  the  street,  in  which 
direction  he  fled,  were  two  policemen,  walking  together 
northward,  who  had  heard  the  shot.  They  tried  to  stop 
him,  but,  one  after  the  other,  he  easily  dodged  under  their 
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hands ;  they  gave  chase,  blowing  their  whistles ;  he  buckled 
eastward,  and  when  they  turned  the  corner  he  was  not  to  be 
seen ;  but  a  woman  who  was  at  a  window  made  them  signs, 
pointing  to  a  door  into  which  he  had  slipped,  while  a  third 
officer  now  came  running  from  the  direction  of  Soho  Square  ; 
before  the  two  could  reach  the  door  into  which  the  boy  had 
doubled,  he  darted  out  again  between  the  three,  frightened 
by  a  gentleman  within  who  had  said  '  shoo  '  to  him,  as  to  a 
fowl.  Again  he  successively  dodged  two  of  the  officers,  but 
in  dodging  the  second,  butted  into  the  third,  and  in  escaping 
from  him,  he  was  caught  by  the  flapping  sleeve  of  his  half- 
arm,  tripped,  and  fell  upon  his  face. 

He  uttered  a  strange  little  cry,  sharp  but  low,  a  sort  of 
yelp  of  despair. 

Thus  began  Skin-the-goat's  episode  of  woe,  which  taught 
him  to  stare.  He  was  in  the  hands  of  the  chokengres  (police) — 
those  ominous  beings,  vaguely  awful.  The  first  recollection 
of  his  life  was  the  consternation  and  flight  of  the  camps  at 
the  hurried  whisper  :  '  the  chokengres  !' 

He  was  taken  to  prison  and  to  judgment.  .  .  .  We  need 
not  follow  in  detail  his  way  of  sorrows  from  the  magistrate 
to  that  doomsday  before  the  judge.  To  the  boy  the  whole 
was  one  of  those  dreams  in  which  one  dreams  that  one  is 
being  tried  to  be  hanged,  and  at  the  end  of  the  long  drama, 
when  one  dreams  that  the  noose  slips,  one  really  dies,  the 
dream  is  so  dark  with  death  and  hell.  The  Brown  Cat  was 
dead,  the  charge  was  murder,  the  magistrate  committed 
the  little  culprit  for  trial,  the  grand  jury  found  a  true  bill, 
and  those  little  eyes,  that  had  now  acquired  a  chronic  stare, 
at  last  one  day  stared  from  the  dock  at  the  judge  enthroned 
in  his  red  robes  of  terror.  It  was  at  the  Sessions  House  in 
Clerkenwell,  only  four  days  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Long  Vacation. 

By  one  of  those  caprices  of  destiny,  by  which  unexpected 
meetings  between  friends  take  place  in,  say,  London  or 
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Constantinople,  giving  rise  to  the  exclamation,  '  how  small 
the  world  is,  after  all  !' — by  such  a  caprice  of  fate,  the  boy 
appeared  before  his  father  to  be  judged;  and  Edward  at 
once,  on  looking  at  him,  seemed  to  recognise  the  features  of 
Alexander  Hagen  in  the  rather  grotesque  face  of  the  little 
one-armed  culprit,  whose  shirt  was  his  mother's  night-dress, 
and  one  of  whose  trouser-legs  was  rolled  up  higher  than  the 
other.  When  to  the  resemblance  to  Alexander  was  added 
the  white  hair,  Edward  understood  that  before  him  was  that 
very  Edward  Rochester  Burton  Ransome  whom  he  had 
known. 

His  mother,  too,  for  a  moment,  recognised  him  deeply, 
and  saw  him  stare  :  for  she  was  there  a  moment. 

The  trial  went  on. 

To  the  poor  Skin-the-goat  it  was  not  as  it  would  have  been 
to  another  English  boy.  All  these  people,  all  this  Court 
and  paraphernalia,  were  foreign  to  him  !  He  felt  himself 
caught  in  the  wheels  of  a  malign  machine  that  was  grinding 
him  ever  finer,  as  one  of  us  would  feel  if  we  were  brought 
before  a  court  of  Chinese  bandits  or  of  the  beings  who  live 
on  Mars  ;  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he 
opened  not  his  mouth.  Even  his  counsel  could  get  hardly 
a  word  of  denial  or  confession  from  him  in  private  :  he  only 
stared  and  panted. 

Everything  was  raked  up  against  him  !  his  petty  lar- 
cenies, in  particular  his  theft  from  the  old  miser  at  the  farm 
near  the  Swan  Inn,  his  incorrigible  way  of  life,  his  confirmed 
devilry.  Two  gipsies  were  procured  as  witnesses,  one  of 
them  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Brown  Cat,  and  it  was  shown 
that  Skin-the-goat  had  a  strong  motive  to  murder  the 
Brown  Cat,  who  had  everywhere  threatened  to  take  Skin- 
the-goat  's  life  from  motives  of  jealousy — at  which  point  of 
the  proceedings  there  was  an  outcry  from  the  crowded  part 
of  the  court,  where  a  young  gipsy-woman,  namely  Rhotha, 
the  Viper,  screamed  out  that '  it  was  all  a  lie,'  and  had  to  be 
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removed.  For  the  rest,  the  police  had  got  up  a  good  enough 
case  against  the  boy  ;  it  was  shown  that  the  pistol  which 
probably  fired  the  shot  was  found  on  a  divan  of  the  first- 
floor  room,  for  from  that  room  the  shot  had  certainly  been 
fired.  No  one  was  in  the  house  at  the  time,  except  the  boy  ; 
and  he  had  probably  entered  it  burglariously,  for  the  lock 
of  the  front  door  had  been  found  broken. 

No  word  seems  to  have  been  said  throughout  the  trial  of 
the  similar  death  of  Margaret  Hill  at  that  spot  fifteen  years 
before.  Either  it  was  forgotten — for  only  mysteries  are 
remembered,  and  the  certainty  of  the  police  that  Arthur 
Hill  was  the  culprit  in  that  case  had  removed  the  death  of 
Margaret  from  the  number  of  the  mysteries  ;  either  it  was 
forgotten,  or  the  police  found  it  inconvenient  to  refer  to  it, 
or  to  several  other  murders  committed  from  first-floor 
windows  in  various  parts  of  England  during  the  past 
twenty  years. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  method  of  effecting  these 
deaths  without  a  hand  is  no  puzzle  to  the  reader  :  the 
pistols,  of  course,  were  fired  by  the  sun  in  the  ordinary  way 
in  which  certain  cannons  are  fired  at  fixed  moments.  In 
the  case  of  the  Wardour  Street  contrivance,  the  foreigner, 
Arbos,  had  a  revolver  in  the  box  under  the  divan,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  fastened  in  a  corner  to  the  front 
wall  of  the  house.  The  box  had  a  false  bottom  under  which 
the  revolver  lay,  with  its  muzzle  fixed  in  a  hole  in  the  wall 
a  little  over  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  with  it  was  a  lens  so 
placed  as  to  focus  the  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  upon  the 
pistol  when  the  back  shutters  were  open,  and  when  a  window 
in  a  house  of  Alexander's  behind  the  picture-shop  was  also 
open.  Shining  through  these  two  windows  and  through  a 
knob-hole  in  the  box,  the  sun's  rays  could  act  upon  the  lens 
for  about  ten  minutes  after  4.15  each  day  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  anyone  holding  his  head  at  the 
sixpence  of  light  on  Headley's  door  during  those  minutes 

21 
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would  be  shot  without  visible  agency :  for  the  false  bottom 
made  the  box  seem  empty,  if  anyone  looked  into  it.  The 
Hagens  had  several  such  diabolical  contrivances  in  London 
during  the  earlier  part  of  their  career,  though  they  were 
probably  not  often  employed.  By  the  use  of  a  very  similar 
contrivance  a  man  named  Jacques  Guizot  was  caused  to  be 
guillotined  on  a  false  charge  in  Paris  in  the  year  1875. 

Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  means  employed  to  entrap 
Skin-the-goat.  The  judge  on  the  bench  was  not  even  aware 
that  it  was  at  his  own  house  that  the  tragedy  had  occurred  : 
for  the  words  '  17  Wardour  Street '  which  he  saw  before  him 
on  the  indictment  did  not  convey  to  him  any  suggestion 
of  the  picture-shop,  whose  number  he  may  never  have 
known,  or  else  had  long  since  forgotten ;  nor  was  his  mind 
in  a  very  reflective  or  judicial  condition  during  those  two 
days  of  the  trial  :  for  in  it  was  a  question,  '  is  the  mother 
not  alive  ?  does  she  know  ?  if  she  knows,  will  she  take  any 
action  ?'  and  when  a  door-keeper  handed  to  the  judge's 
clerk  a  slip  of  paper  during  the  forenoon  of  the  second  day, 
and  the  judge's  clerk  handed  it  to  the  judge,  the  judge 
turned  pale  before  the  Court,  for  on  the  slip  in  hardly  legible 
characters  he  saw  the  name  '  Lucy  Denman.' 


XLIX 

IT  was  an  unheard-of  thing  in  the  history  of  Ellwood,  the 
flight  of  Sisters  Lucy  and  Katharine  from  East  Congdon  in 
defiance  of  the  Mother's  refusal ;  or  rather,  they  fled  with- 
out waiting  to  receive  the  refusal,  which,  however,  they 
anticipated  when  writing  to  ask  permission. 

On  returning  from  the  three  hours'  rule  of  work  in  the 
forenoon  to  read  sext  at  home,  they  had  gone  into  a  cake- 
shop  to  drink  a  glass  of  milk,  and  there  Sister  Katharine, 
who  hardly  ever  saw  a  newspaper,  for  the  first  time  read 
what  was  happening.  The  name  Skin-the-goat  was  there, 
and  a  description  of  the  boy. 

She  begged  for  the  paper,  and  on  reaching  home  showed 
it  to  Lucy.  When  Lucy  opened  her  eyes  after  fainting — 
she  had  been  ill  ever  since  the  flight  of  the  boy  from  her — 
there  was  a  look  in  them  which  wounded  the  heart  of  Sister 
Katharine,  who  thereupon  wrote  to  the  lady  Mother ;  and 
without  awaiting  a  reply,  they  took  it  upon  them  to  depart 
for  London. 

The  next  forenoon  Lucy,  standing  on  one  of  three  steps 
outside  a  door  in  the  Sessions  House,  got  a  sight  of  the  boy's 
head  over  the  heads  of  a  crowd,  and  saw  his  strange  stare. 
Sister  Katharine  held  her  right  arm  with  both  hands, 
pleading  at  her  ear  '  be  brave,  dear,  cast  your  burden  upon 
God,'  while  Lucy  on  tiptoe  with  stretched  chin  looked  at 
him,  and  stared  like  him. 
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She  was  told  to  stand  down,  as  the  Court  could  hold  no 
more.  Sister  Katharine  then  found  an  usher  to  whom  she 
said  that  Lucy  was  the  judge's  '  relative/  and  they  were 
taken  downstairs,  and  then  again  up  by  another  stair.  It 
is  a  considerable  square  building  standing  by  itself  on  rising 
ground,  a  place  of  numbered  courts,  Court  i,  Court  2,  with 
smooth  pale-green  walls,  glimpses  of  iron  railings,  crowds  of 
waiting  witnesses,  wigs,  policemen,  and  all  sorts  of  men, 
making  a  world  in  itself,  with  a  very  special  atmosphere  of 
its  own.  The  sister's  slip  of  paper  was  finally  sent  in  to  the 
judge's  clerk,  and  the  usher,  on  returning,  handed  them  to 
an  officer,  who  conducted  Sister  Katharine  to  a  bench 
running  round  the  ante-room  of  the  witnesses'  waiting- 
room,  and  Lucy  to  the  vestibule  of  a  set  of  chambers. 

She  was  not  the  only  woman  who  awaited  the  judge  that 
day,  for  through  two  doors  she  could  see  from  where  she  sat 
a  beautifully  costumed  lady  pacing  with  hat,  gloves,  and 
parasol.  Presently  a  hurried  waiter  entered  past  Lucy 
with  a  tray,  arranged  some  plates  on  a  table  in  that  inner 
room,  and  came  out,  half  running,  again.  This  meant  that 
the  judge  had  determined  not  to  lunch  with  counsel  and 
under-sheriff  that  day,  but  in  solitude. 

From  the  expression  with  which  the  lady  looked  outward 
when  her  face  was  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  vestibule, 
it  was  probable  that  she  was  not  aware  of  the  presence  of 
anyone  there,  for,  the  vestibule  being  a  small,  windowless 
square  room,  Lucy  sat  in  shadow,  which  may  have  rendered 
her  black  garments  invisible  from  a  distance ;  the  door  of 
the  first  large  room,  only  half  open,  also  half  hid  her ;  but 
the  door  of  the  second  large  room,  which  was  bright  with 
sunlight,  was  wide  open,  and  Lucy  could  mostly  see  the 
lady  well,  though  she  took  little  enough  notice  of  her. 

The  procedure,  however,  of  the  lady,  soon  after  the  waiter 
had  retired,  was  such  as  to  attract  attention.  Lucy  saw  her, 
or  not  Lucy  herself,  but  Lucy's  eyes,  acting  automatically, 
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saw  her  take  something  from  her  pocket,  an  object  such 
as  Lucy  had  never  seen — a  cylinder  of  glass,  long  as  a  finger, 
with  a  rounded  bottom,  a  test-tube,  in  fact.  It  seemed  to 
be  perfectly  empty,  but  Lucy  saw  the  lady  crack  off  some 
sealing-wax  or  resin  from  it  at  an  open  window,  uncork  it 
with  a  tiny  penknife,  insert  her  gloved  forefinger  into  it, 
and  turn  the  finger  round.  All  this  she  did  with  a  certain 
slow  carefulness,  with  her  bottom  lip  between  her  teeth ; 
and  now  Lucy,  still  with  a  very  absent  consciousness,  re- 
cognised the  Princess  Rosamond,  once  of  Sayce.  She  next 
saw  Rosamond  dip,  or  seem  to  dip,  that  gloved  forefinger 
into  a  small  pink  tumbler  of  claret-and-water  which  stood 
by  a  plate  on  the  table,  after  which,  holding  that  finger  apart 
from  the  rest,  Rosamond  returned  to  the  window,  and 
threw  the  test-tube  sharply  down  into  an  interior  court- 
yard. 

She  then  passed  beyond  Lucy's  range  of  vision  for  a 
couple  of  minutes  ;  when  she  returned  she  scribbled  some- 
thing on  a  card  on  the  table,  but  now  with  a  gloveless  hand. 
She  had,  in  fact,  lit  a  gas-jet,  and  burned  the  wet  glove. 
She  left  the  card  on  the  table,  walked  out  quickly,  seemed 
to  start  to  see  the  nun,  but  did  not  recognise  Lucy,  and  was 
gone  to  her  waiting  carriage.  She  had  written  on  the  card  : 
'  couldn't  wait.  Will  see  you  to-night/ 

Her  projected  marriage  with  Edward  was  only  three 
weeks  off ;  but  it  has  been  shown  how  on  her  knees  she  had 
sworn  that  it  should  never  be  accomplished.  The  test-tube 
which  Lucy  saw  had  contained  a  little  grey  matter  at  the 
bottom,  and  this  a  culture  of  the  microbe  tubercle  bacillus, 
which  produces  consumption.  Edward's  claret,  therefore, 
was  not  wholesome  that  day.  It  was  the  princess'  vengeance 
for  her  Hungarian. 

What,  meanwhile,  did  Lucy  think  of  what  she  had  wit- 
nessed ?  She  was  not  capable  of  much  thought  that  day  ; 
but  she  did  receive  an  impression  of  something  sinister, 
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though  the  incident  at  once  vanished  from  her  mind  : 
before  her  eyes  was  the  ghost  of  a  little  white  face  that 
stared,  and  she,  too,  stared  like  it. 

Shortly  afterwards  Edward  with  vigorous  strides  broke 
in  in  his  robes  ;  he,  too,  was  very  pale  ;  he  glanced  down  at 
her,  as  he  passed  her  with  unabated  strides  into  the  second, 
the  third,  room — airy,  severe  rooms  surrounded  with  books 
in  yellow  leather,  but  luxuriously  carpeted.  He  looked 
round  for  the  princess,  found  her  gone,  saw  her  card  ;  then 
came  back  again  half-way  calling  to  Lucy,  '  will  you  come 
this  way  ?' 

Lucy  followed  him  into  the  innermost  room.  He  shut 
the  door,  saying  '  have  a  seat,'  and  she  sat  in  a  spacious 
easy-chair  of  smooth  green  leather,  while  he  remained 
standing  by  the  table,  on  which  was  a  very  simple  lunch, 
very  faultlessly  served. 

Up  to  this  moment  Edward  had  been,  as  was  said,  very 
pale  and  unmanned  ;  but  at  once,  when  he  stood  face  to 
face  in  her  actual  presence,  he  regained  the  strength  of  his 
heart;  a  pleasant  warmth  stole  over  him,  and,  with  this 
reaction,  a  certain  flippant  happiness,  a  sense  of  ease  and 
power,  became  his  mood.  It  almost  showed  in  his  face  ; 
at  least  his  colour  came  back.  The  only  thing  which  modi- 
fied it  was  his  shock  at  the  sight  of  her  face,  her  hands,  so 
changed,  so  thin,  and  her  eyes  so  luminous. 

'  Well,  now,  what  can  I  do  for  you,  Mrs. — Denman  ?'  he 
said. 

'  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  say,  my  lord.  I  am  only 
come  to  show  myself  to  you  in  the  body  to  see  if  you  will 
have  some  mercy  on  me.' 

'  Tell  me  your  case.' 

'  Oh,  surely,  you  know  that  the  little  boy  is  my  son  !' 

'  You  mean  the  boy  who  is  on  his  trial  before  me  ?' 

'  Yes,  the  little  boy.' 

•'  But  stay ' 
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'  No,  my  lord,  it  cannot  be,  fair  is  fair,  my  lord,  after 
all !' 

'  But  stay,  stay  :  I  suppose  you  are  aware,  madam,  that 
it  will  be  my  duty  to  make  public  this  attempt  on  your  part 
to  influence  a  judge  in  a  matter  which  is  sub  judice  ?  I  see 
that  you  are  a  religious,  which  gives  me  the  hope  that  I 
should  attribute  to  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  the  world 
what  is  in  any  case  a  most  improper  interference/ 

Thus  did  Edward  strut  on  the  stage,  acting  a  part  before 
her  and  himself,  flippantly  happy  and  warm  by  reaction 
from  an  intense  excitement ;  he  wished  her  to  think  him 
a  cold  god  who  had  never  had  a  love,  a  jealousy,  nor  a 
regret ;  while  in  his  heart,  in  fact,  was  already  working  the 
question  :  '  how  to  keep  her  for  ever  ?  by  what  cunning  ?' 

She,  for  her  part,  was  on  no  stage,  but  standing  bare- 
footed on  the  rock-bed  of  reality,  a  naked  wrestler  with  the 
elements  of  things.  She  took  no  notice  of  his  trivial  men- 
tion of  the  conventionalities  with  regard  to  matters  sub 
jiidice,  but  asked  eagerly  : 

'  Is  the  little  boy  going  to  be  condemned,  my  lord  ?' 

'  I  cannot  tell,  you  know.  The  whole  subject  is  improper 
as  between  a  judge  and  another  person.  I  think  I  may  say, 
however,  that  I  am  afraid  that  the  chances  are  against  your 
son.' 

Now  she  closed  her  eyes,  smiling  in  pain,  moving  her  head 
from  side  to  side  on  the  chair-back,  saying  : 

'  No,  that  could  not  be,  my  lord,  that  could  never  be.  Fair 
is  fair,  you  know  :  the  little  boy  hasn't  done  anything.' 

'  If  one  kills  a  man,  that,  of  course,  is  something,'  he  said, 
feeling  a  bitter  joy  at  the  spectacle  of  her  pain. 

'  I  don't  care,  he  hasn't  done  anything,  it  isn't  his  fault. 
Think,  think,  my  lord  ' — she  reached  out  reproachful  hands 
to  him — '  think,  think  :  all  the  world  conspired  against 
him,  you  and  me,  and  everyone.  I  had  no  right  to  bring 
him  into  the  world,  but  I  did  ;  you  had  no  right  to  hate  him 
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bitterly,  but  you  did  !  and  your  mother — and  your  great 
friends,  that  wanted  to  see  the  mark  on  his  arm — for  they 
did,  they  did — and  all  against  this  one  poor  little  gipsy-boy, 
who  hasn't  done  anything — have  a  little  mercy  upon  me — ' 
she  choked,  and  hid  her  face  with  sobs. 

Now  that  he  had  reduced  her  to  this,  he  was  grieved, 
saying  :  '  I  am  most  sorry  to  see  your  trouble,'  but  in- 
stantly he  was  pulled  the  other  way  by  the  impulse  to 
appear  coldly  wise,  to  be  her  master,  and  inflict  suffering 
upon  her,  and  he  added  :  '  but  it  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  your  own  course  of  conduct,  and,  as  for  me,  I  am  power- 
less to  avert  that  consequence  from  you.  Justice  must  take 
its  course  in  the  case  of  your  son,  as  in  every  other  case.' 

'  It  is  justice  I  want !'  sobbed  Lucy  :  '  he  hasn't  done 
anything.  Even  if  he  has  killed  the  man,  it  isn't  he  who 
has  killed  him,  it  is  his  father  and  mother,  and  the  rest,  who 
have  all  clubbed  together  to  wrong  the  little  boy.  He  is 
the  nicest  little  boy  .  .  .  !  But  don't  you  pity  him,  my 
lord  ?  That's  terribly  odd  !  Has  this  little  boy  got  nobody 
in  heaven  or  in  earth  except  me,  who  can't  do  anything 
for  him  ?  Mercy,  in  God's  name,  my  lord,  if  not  justice  ! 
he  is  your  son  as  well  as  mine.'  She  was  suddenly  kneeling 
before  him,  holding  up  shivering  hands. 

4  Ah  ?'  said  Edward  incredulously,  with  a  dry  smile  : 
'  your  son  more  resembles  his  mother  than  a  Denman, 
madam.' 

Lucy  raised  herself  from  her  knees,  sat  again  with  arrested 
tears,  and  said,  looking  at  him  : 

'  Edward,  it  was  not  the  best  in  you  that  said  that  to 
me  !' 

At  the  word  *  Edward  '  his  blood  ran  cold.  He  shrugged 
with  the  feeble  mutter  : 

'  I  merely  state  a  fact.' 

'  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right,  Edward.  God  judge 
between  you  and  me.' 
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'  There  is  no  necessity  for  God,  you  know  !'  he  cried, 
turning  sharply  upon  her ;  '  you  pronounced  judgment 
against  yourself  in  leaving  my  house  without  cause,  except 
such  causes  as  were  known  to  yourself  alone,  and  in 
shunning  the  sight  of  my  eyes  for  fourteen  years.  Didn't 
you  dare  to  face  me,  Lucy  ?  Eh  ?  And  could  you  find  no 
refuge  from  yourself,  save  in  a  convent  ?' — he  asked  it 
bending  toward  her  in  a  sort  of  clandestine  whisper. 

'  Ah,  Edward,  I  will  not  answer  that,'  she  said.  '  Judge 
me — not  for  the  first  time,  perhaps.  But  not  this  little 
boy,  will  you  ?  Tell  me  what  you  are  going  to  do  for  the 
boy.' 

'  You  talk  !     I  can  do  nothing.' 

'  Edward,  not  for  me  ?' 

At  that  question  his  face  flushed,  and  he  turned  silently 
away  toward  the  window,  where  he  stood  for  some  time  ; 
when  he  turned  again  to  her  he  was  as  pale  as  he  had  been 
before  they  met. 

'  We  have  no  time,  and  no  right,  to  discuss  the  matter 
here,'  he  said  :  '  will  you  meet  me  elsewhere  ?' 

There  was  now  that  in  his  tone — something  sneakish, 
guilty — which  opened  her  eyes  in  an  alarm  of  self -retention. 
The  rarified  atmosphere  in  which  she  had  lived  for  twelve 
years,  which  had  become  her  habit,  made  any  breath  of 
'  the  world '  seem  an  offence  and  a  danger,  and  the  holiest 
marriage,  save  such  as  took  place  in  the  oratory  at  Ellwood, 
was  now  gross  in  her  eyes. 

'  Meet  you  where  ?'  she  asked. 

'  In — wherever  you  like — in  my  chambers.' 

'  The  same  old  chambers  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

Her  lids  lowered  and  her  lips  just  audibly  pronounced 
the  word  'no.' 

'  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ?  This  is  not  the  proper 
place.' 
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'  That  is  no  matter — Edward,  will  you  save  the  little 
boy  ?' 

'  With  what  motive  ?'  he  asked  in  a  low  voice, '  supposing 
it  to  be  possible.' 

'  Motive  ?'  said  she  astonished  :  '  you  can  have  him 
afterwards  altogether,  since  you  want  a  reward.  I  can  do 
without  him,  if  I  know  that  he  is  safe.  Keep  him,  if  you 
like.  I  thought  of  letting  you  have  him  before,  when  I 
first  found  him,  but  the  lady  Mother  advised  me ' 

'  No,  the  reward  of  having  your  son  constantly  about  me 
probably  seems  larger  in  your  eyes  than  it  does  in  mine.  I 
do  not  want  that.  Understand  that,  if  in  my  charge  to  the 
jury,  or  otherwise,  I  interfered  in  the  slightest  degree  with 
the  course  of  justice,  I  should  lose  something  : — something 
which,  I  suppose.  I  value  above  my  physical  life.  So — let 
us  use  plain  language,  Lucy — if  I  were  disposed  to  sell  my- 
self to  you  in  that  way,  which,  of  course,  would  imply  the 
resignation  of  my  office,  and  the  cutting  short  of  my  career, 
what  would  you  on  your  side  be  prepared  to  do  for  me  ?' 

'  No,  I  don't,  I  won't,  understand  you,  Edward !' 

'  Are  you  not  my  wedded  wife  ?'  he  whispered  thievishly, 
stooping :  '  I  can  compel  you !' 

'  Oh,  the  light  esteem  you  always  had  of  me,  showing  itself 
again  now  !'  she  complained  :  '  are  the  perpetual  vows 
which  I  have  taken  nothing  ?' 

'  Nonsense  !'  he  cried  hotly,  '  have  I  taken  no  perpetual 
vows,  which  you  come  here  crying  to  me  to  break,  trusting 
in  your  beastly  power  over  me,  and  using  all  the  cunning 
that  you  are  mistress  of  to  entrap  my  heart  ?  Those 
foolish  black  robes  you  have  on,  they  cover  a  heart  full  of 
womanly  guile,  I  tell  you !  But  oh,  I  love  you,  woman, 
the  more  slavishly  because  of  the  many  wrongs  that  you 
have  done  me !  By  Heaven,  I  love  you !  you  draw  me  with 

a  thousand  cords,  your  very  sins  are  more  dear  to  me 

Kneeling,  he  pressed  his  mouth  hotly  to  hers  ;  then  hastily 
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went  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  trembling,  while  she, 
panting  fast,  with  closed  eyes,  and  a  stubborn  set  of  her 
mouth,  held  her  face  against  the  chair-back.  A  silence 
of  three  or  four  minutes  passed,  Edward  trembling,  she 
breathing  hard,  till,  to  do  something  to  calm  his  agitation, 
he  turned,  and  raised  the  tumbler  of  claret-and-water,  to 
drink  some. 

She,  at  the  same  moment,  had  started  up  to  go,  to  run 
from  him;  and  seeing  the  glass  in  his  hand,  there  leapt 
from  her  lips,  almost  before  she  knew  what  she  said,  '  no, 
don't  drink  that.' 

He  glanced  with  sharp  surprise  at  heV,  asking  :  '  why  so  ?' 

She  did  not  know  what  to  say.  What  she  had  seen 
from  the  vestibule  had  recurred  to  her  with  sudden  vivid- 
ness, and  now  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  something  sinister 
than  before ;  but  she  was  not  sure,  she  felt  that  she  might 
have  seen  amiss  ;  the  princess,  moreover,  might  be  again 
engaged  to  him,  for  what  she  knew  :  she  could  not  judge 
anyone.  She  stood  embarrassed  ;  could  not  let  him  drink 
it,  yet  could  not  tell  him  to  throw  it  away. 

'  Well  ?'  said  he. 

'  I  don't  feel  well.     Let  me  have  it/ 

'  Forgive  me  ' — he  held  it  to  her.     She  drank  it  all. 

'  I  should  go  now/  she  said :  '  but  I  depend  upon  you, 
Edward,  about  the  little  boy/ 

'  Do  we  meet,  then  ?' 

'No/ 

'  Then,  I  undertake  nothing  with  respect  to  the  boy/ 

'  For  me,  Edward  !' 

'  No.  You  do  nothing  for  me.  Let  us  meet ;  let  us  live 
again  :  you  can't  refuse/ 

She  was  almost  fainting. 

'  Oh,  Edward  !'  she  sighed. 

*  You  will  ?' 

'  For  the  little  boy/ 
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'  Not  for  me  ?' 

'  I  don't  know.     Will  you  save ?' 

'  I  will  do  my  best.     When  do  we  meet  ?' 
'  As  soon  as  I  hear  the  verdict,  if  it  is  favourable.' 
'  It  will  be.     The  jury  will  disagree.  ...     Is  it  for  ever, 
Lucy,  this  time  ?' 

'  Yes,  dear.     God  forgive  us  both  for  this,  but  it  is  yes.' 
'  Shall  we  say  to-night  at  eight,  at  the  old  chambers  ?' 
'  Yes — if  I  have  heard  the  verdict  by  then.' 
'  You  will  have  heard  it  by  then.     At  eight,  then,  in  my 
chambers.     Don't  dine,  till  you  come.     Good-bye.' 
'  Good-bye,  dear.' 

In  this  way  they  bargained  and  trafficked  and  sold  them- 
selves to  each  other  :  he  gave  his  honour  ;  she  gave  ten 
times  more,  incurring,  as  she  believed,  '  eternal  damnation  ' 
by  the  breach  of  her  vows. 

At  this  time  she  was  thirty-three,  and  he  nearly  forty. 
At  the  vestibule-door  he  held  her  a  moment  in  his  arms, 
and  they  parted,  he  treading  on  air,  while  with  her  immense 
consciousness  of  guilt  was  mingled  an  expectancy  of  joy,  a 
looking  forward  to  that  hour  of  eight,  as  wild  as  that  which 
rioted  in  his  bosom. 


Ax  eight,  then,  Edward  awaited  Lucy  in  the  old  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  picture  his 
agitation  when  she  did  not  appear  :  her  promise  to  him 
was  definite  ;  he  had  fulfilled  his  share  of  their  bargain  : 
for  by  a  summing-up  of  the  case  which  astonished  every- 
one, he  had  caused  the  jury  to  disagree,  so  that  the  boy  had 
been  taken  back  to  prison  to  await  a  second  trial  after  the 
long  vacation.  But  Lucy  failed  to  appear  at  the  rendezvous. 

He  did  not  know  any  address  to  which  to  hasten  to  her  ; 
had  not  even  ascertained  the  name  of  her  Sisterhood,  or 
would  have  gone  thither  to  claim  her,  for  his  love  now 
swallowed  up  all  his  pride.  About  midnight  his  arms  were 
stretched  toward  the  door,  and  his  lips  pronounced  the 
word  '  come.'  But  Lucy  came  not. 

In  the  morning,  after  a  troubled  sleep,  he  arose  with  a 
sense  of  profound  resentment.  He  was  only  too  prone  to 
attribute  to  her  unworthy  motives  of  which  she  was  not 
guilty,  and  he  believed  himself  to  have  been  tricked.  This 
belief  was  perhaps  natural  in  his  powerlessness  to  conceive 
any  reason  for  her  failure.  He  had,  so  far,  saved  her  child  ; 
but,  her  end  once  served,  she  did  not  come  ;  this  seemed  in 
a  line  with  what  he  had  conceived  of  her  nature,  and  known 
of  her  conduct  toward  him,  all  through  their  life  :  and  a 
sense  of  injury,  an  enmity,  and  a  desire  for  revenge  possessed 
his  bosom. 

[  333  ] 
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Two  terrible  days  passed  for  Edward,  and  still  she  did 
not  come  ;  on  the  third  day  the  court  rose,  and  unable  any 
longer  to  tolerate  his  solitude  in  the  scene  where  he  had  so 
confidently  expected  her,  where  she  had  once  lived  with 
him,  he  shut  up  his  chambers,  and  with  a  sort  of  stealth 
and  hurry,  without  saying  anything  to  anyone,  took  his 
departure  for  the  Continent. 

There  at  least  one  amusing  incident  awaited  him.  His 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Rosamond  was  only  three 
weeks  off,  and  from  Northern  Italy  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Gompers,  informing  him  of  all  that  had  befallen  him,  of 
his  visual  assurance  that  his  wife  still  lived,  and  appealing 
to  his  lordship's  known  goodness  of  heart  to  lay  the  facts 
favourably  before  the  princess  ;  but  before  this  letter  could 
have  reached  England,  Edward  received  a  long  one  from 
Lord  Gompers,  giving  excuses  on  the  princess'  side  for 
withdrawing  from  the  marriage,  and  praying  for  Edward's 
forbearance ;  Alexander  had  even  called  in  person  at 
Edward's  house,  but  finding  him  gone  away,  had  given  this 
letter  to  his  clerk  to  forward. 

The  reason  for  this  breach  of  the  arrangement  by  Alex- 
ander will  readily  be  surmised,  namely,  that  the  marriage 
of  his  sister  with  Edward  had  ceased  to  offer  him  any  ad- 
vantage :  for  whatever  had  lain  behind  the  door  of  safe 
No.  177  in  the  Denman  vaults — and  it  was  found  to  be 
really  a  vast  treasure — had  already  been  some  weeks  in 
Alexander's  possession.  The  day  after  Skin-the-goat's 
capture  by  the  police,  one  of  the  Hagens  had  examined 
the  birthmark  in  the  boy's  cell,  and  Alexander  himself, 
accompanied  by  Mike  with  a  bag  of  burglar's-tools, 
had  taken  a  journey  down  to  the  Abbey  to  spend  a  night 
(en  route  for  somewhere,  he  said),  as  an  honoured  guest 
of  the  housekeeper  :  at  two  in  the  morning  he  and 
Mike  were  in  the  vaults  ;  at  three  the  treasure  filled  his 
trunk. 
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Edward,  on  receiving  his  letter,  laughed  sardonically. 

After  six  weeks  abroad  Edward  returned.  On  opening 
his  door — it  was  one  rainy  night  at  the  end  of  September, 
about  eight  o'clock — he  found  some  letters,  which  he  picked 
up  and  threw  upon  a  table,  while  a  porter  deposited  his 
trunks.  When  he  was  left  alone,  he  stood  at  this  table  with 
a  drooping  head :  for  these  rooms,  that  might  so  easily  have 
contained  the  beloved  presence  of  Lucy,  again  affected  him 
with  a  sense  of  desolation.  But  suddenly,  standing  there, 
his  dejection  gave  place  to  the  greatest  agitation  :  for 
among  the  letters  he  saw  Lucy's  writing.  He  tore  open  her 
letter,  and  read  : 

'  MY  DEAR  EDWARD, 

'  I  am  writing  this  in  bed  in  George  Barnes'  cottage, 
for  I  am  taken  very  ill.  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  have  let 
three  days  pass  without  writing  you,  but  I  have  been  hoping 
that  the  illness  was  not  so  serious  as  it  really  is,  and  have 
put  off  writing  from  hour  to  hour  in  the  endeavour  to  avoid 
alarming  you.  I  have  read  that  this  complaint  is  one  of 
hope,  and  that  we  who  have  it  live  in  a  fool's  paradise, 
always  trusting  to  be  up  and  strong  on  the  morrow,  but 
trusting  in  vain ;  so  you  should  excuse  me,  if  that 
is  so. 

'  For  twelve  years  I  have  desired  to  die,  and  now  that  I 
would  wish  to  live,  though  I  know  that  the  wish  is  sinful, 
it  may  be,  Edward,  that  I  shall  die.  If  so,  it  is  the  will  of 
God,  who  would  keep  me  from  the  commission  of  the  great 
sin  on  the  brink  of  which  I  stood,  and  we  must  strive  to 
resign  ourselves. 

'  I  am  anxious,  meanwhile,  about  what  you  have  thought 
of  me  for  breaking  the  appointment.  You  have  not  thought 
any  evil  this  time,  I  think  :  you  will  have  understood  that 
I  must  be  ill,  will  you  not  ?  If  I  could  have  come,  I  should 
have,  to  reward  you  :  for  the  partial  acquittal  of  that 
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innocent  little  boy,  I  kiss  you  many  times,  and  I  love  you 
with  all  my  heart.  I  partly  love  him  so  much  because  he 
is  your  son,  Edward  dearest. 

'  I  take  this  partial  acquittal  as  a  sign  of  God's  pity 
toward  him,  and  if  I  die  now,  I  shall  die  with  confidence 
that  it  will  yet  be  well  with  that  wronged  little  boy.  Oh, 
Edward,  I  commit  him  to  you  ! 

'  Dear,  there  are  two  things  I  want  to  say,  but  I  don't 
want  to  say  them,  lest  you  may  ask  me  questions  which  I 
do  not  care  to  answer,  and  therefore  I  will  write  them 
before  I  see  you  to-morrow,  and  you  are  not  to  ask  me  any 
questions  when  we  meet.  And  the  first  is,  that,  if  I  die, 
you  should  not  marry  the  Princess  Something,  who  was  the 
Duchess  of  Sayce.  /  have  a  reason :  and  I  insist  upon 
this,  if  my  word  has  any  weight  with  you.  Do  not  marry 
her.  Why  should  you  ?  You  do  not  care  for  her,  and 
there  is  no  real  need  for  you  to  rise  any  higher  in  the  world 
than  you  have  already  risen.  I  have  a  reason  also  for 
recommending  you  to  shun  this  lady  altogether  :  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  reason,  I  would  not,  for  I  am  not  absolutely 
sure  of  my  grounds,  and  what  I  mean  is  so  incredible,  that 
I  don't  seem  to  quite  believe  it  myself.  But  still,  I  earn- 
estly beseech  you  :  listen  to  what  is  said  to  you  from, 
perhaps,  the  bed  of  death. 

1  Oh,  I  am  indeed  sick  unto  death,  Edward,  and  have 
drunk  the  fatal  draught.  I  saw  that  you  were  shocked  at 
my  appearance  when  you  first  looked  at  me  at  the  Court, 
but  within  the  last  three  days  I  have  become  an  object  in 
which  you  will  hardly  recognise  your  Lucy  of  the  Cottage 
and  the  shop,  so  I  warn  you  beforehand,  that  you  may  not 
be  offended  when  you  see  me.  But  with  whatever  difficulty 
I  must  write  you  the  second  thing  of  which  I  spoke,  for  I 
would  die  easier,  if  I  know  that  you  know.  Dear,  you 
believe,  don't  you  ?  that  I  would  not  tell  you  a  falsehood 
from  my  dying  bed  ?  and  I  tell  you  now  that  I  did  not 
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leave  you  that  terrible  day  of  our  life  through  any  whim,  or 
with  any  wrong  motive.  I  have  guessed  all  that  you  have 
thought,  but  really  I  did  it  for  you.  It  was  strongly  repre- 
sented to  me,  it  does  not  matter  by  whom,  that  I  was 
hurting  you,  hampering  you,  doing  all  sorts  of  evil  things 
to  you,  that  I  was  not  your  equal  in  any  way,  that  our 
union,  which  was  called  "  a  liaison,"  was  a  scandal  which 
would  sooner  or  later  undo  you  ;  the  history  also  of  my 
poor  mother  had  been  unearthed,  and  the  sad  death  of 
my  father,  and  used  as  an  argument  against  my  continued 
happiness.  And  all  this  pressure  I  might  have  resisted, 
but  for  your  coldness  toward  the  little  boy.  You  do  not 
know  in  what  a  terror  I  lived  of  seeing  you  some  day  give 
one  unmistakable  proof  of  dislike  toward  him  ;  if  that  had 
happened  I  think  I  must  have  really  gone  mad.  Oh,  why 
did  you  not  kiss  him  that  morning  when  I  bore  him  out  to 
you  in  the  rain  before  the  porch  to  say  good-bye  ?  Even 
then  all  might  not  have  been  too  late,  Edward,  and  how 
different  would  have  been  both  our  lives,  and  his  !  As  for 
my  sorrows  and  yours,  I  can  think  of  them  now  with  resig- 
nation, but,  I  confess,  I  cannot  even  now  think,  or  speak, 
or  write  of  that  little  boy  without  some  rancour.  Consider, 
dear  friend,  how  that  child  has  been  wronged !  wronged  by 
me,  because  I  took  him  from  his  father's  protection  for  the 
father's  good  alone,  and  also  to  save  my  own  cowardice 
from  wounds  which  I  every  day  dreaded  that  you  might 
inflict  upon  me  ;  of  you  and  of  myself  I  thought,  but  little 
of  him,  for  whom  alone  I  should  have  existed.  And  how 
was  he  wronged  by  you,  because  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  born  without  any  resemblance  to  you !  Edward, 
perhaps  more  explanations  than  one  might  have  been 
found  of  that  fact,  if  they  had  been  sought  for !  I 

cannot 

'  George  forbids  me  to  write  another  line.     Will  you 
come  early  to-morrow  ?     I  shall  believe  that  every  step  I 

22 
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hear  is  yours.  .  .  .  Only  be  prepared  to  see  her  you  love 
very  changed.  .  .  . 

'  LUCY.' 

Edward  hardly  gave  himself  time  to  read  her  letter 
through.  Hurrying  down,  he  was  soon  in  a  cab.  He 
arrived  at  the  Kilburn  cottage  by  nine.  But  an  ominous 
pang  accompanied  him  all  the  way  owing  to  his  conscious- 
ness that  her  letter  was  six  weeks  old. 

He  found  the  cottage  in  total  darkness,  but  he  rapped, 
and  the  door  was  opened  to  him  by  George  Barnes,  who 
was  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 

(  Glad  to  see  you,  sir/  said  Barnes,  and  led  him  to  the 
tiny  drawing-room.  The  lamp  was  then  lit  :  and  now 
Barnes  saw  the  wild  question  of  Edward's  face,  and  Edward 
saw  that  Barnes'  face  was  grave,  and  his  long  hair  tufted 
with  grey. 

'  You  must  brace  yourself  to  hear  the  worst,  sir,'  said 
Barnes,  '  and  bear  it  like  a  man.'  He  caused  Edward  to 
sit  on  the  sofa. 

'  Barnes,  where  is  Lucy  ?' 

'  Lucy  isn't  here,  sir.  Be  prepared  to  hear  the  very 
worst,  I  tell  you.  Lucy  was  laid  in  her  grave  three  evenings 
ago.' 

Edward  tried  to  rise,  but  sighed,  and  fell  back  ;  Barnes, 
in  fact,  held  his  shoulder  in  a  grip  of  iron,  staring  down  at 
him  a  long  time  ;  then,  releasing  him  with  a  spasmodic 
suddenness,  Barnes  went  and  looked  out  of  the  oriel  window 
with  grinding  jaws,  near  to  tears. 

Presently  he  turned,  took  from  a  drawer  of  the  commode 
a  large  square  of  cardboard,  removed  the  tissue-paper 
which  wrapped  it,  and  held  it  in  a  trembling  hand  before 
Edward. 

It  was  the  coloured  photograph  of  a  woman  lying  on  a 
bed  so  covered  with  white  flowers  and  green  sprays  that 
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little  more  than  her  head  and  chest  emerged.  But  that 
chest  was  flat,  and  that  head  a  sad  sight,  almost  like  a 
skeleton,  the  temples  and  cheeks  looked  so  hollow,  and  the 
colour  so  ashen.  She  smiled  a  little,  but  with  a  smile  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  smile  of  sleep  ;  it  was  eternity  that 
sealed  down  her  lids  ;  and  the  whole  expression  was  fixed 
in  that  terrible  rigour  of  the  trance  of  death. 

Edward  could  not  long  bear  this  sight ;  beads  of  per- 
spiration stood  on  his  brow  ;  and  presently,  covering  his 
face,  he  wept  like  a  child. 

'  Do  not  leave  me,  my  friend/  he  said  after  some  time, 
as  Barnes  supported  him  to  the  cab.  Barnes,  therefore, 
having  put  on  his  jacket  and  hat,  accompanied  him  to  the 
Temple. 

Barnes  remained  in  the  chambers  that  night  and  for  two 
days,  during  which  Edward  did  not  rise  from  bed.  On  the 
third  evening,  when  Edward  requested  him  to  narrate  the 
circumstances  of  her  death,  Barnes  took  a  note-book  from 
his  pocket,  and  proceeded  to  tell  what  had  occurred,  though 
he  hardly  had  need  to  glance  at  the  note-book. 
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'  I  WAS  putting  my  key  into  my  door  on  the  evening  of  the 
7th  of  August,'  said  Barnes,  '  when  my  neighbour,  Mrs. 
Reid,  ran  out  to  tell  me  that  a  lady  had  come  to  my  door, 
couldn't  get  in,  and  was  lying  on  her  drawing-room  sofa.  I 
went  into  her  house,  and  there  I  saw  Lucy  in  her  nun's 
dress,  looking  very  ill.  The  poor  thing  smiled  when  she 
saw  me. 

'  She  must  have  known  that  she  would  find  the  cottage 
locked  up,  for  I  wrote  her  two  years  ago  when  mother 
died,  and  I  then  said  that  I  would  not  be  taking  any  servant, 
and  would  have  my  meals  out ;  but  the  fact  was,  she  had 
nowhere  else  to  go  to,  not  a  penny  in  her  pocket,  and  she 
wouldn't  go  to  your  chambers,  for  she  told  me  that  she 
thought  she  was  looking  too  bad  to  show  herself  to  you  just 
then.  She  always  was  a  bit  vain  of  her  looks,  as  you 
know. 

'  It  wasn't  only  that  she  was  ill,  but  in  great  distress  of 
mind  as  well,  on  account  of  some  unpleasantness  with  a 
certain  Sister  Katharine,  who  had  run  away  with  her  from 
their  branch-convent  to  London,  with  a  view  to  seeing 
about  the  boy  ;  and  when  Lucy  told  Sister  Katharine  that 
she  was  not  going  back  to  the  convent- life,  and  of  the 
compact  which  she  had  made  with  you  to  become  your 
wife  again,  on  condition  that  you  saved  the  boy,  then 
Sister  Katharine  seems  to  have  lost  patience,  and  to  have 
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reproached  Lucy  rather  more  than  enough.  Lucy  was 
very  sore  about  it  for  weeks. 

'  Well,  I  got  her  in  somehow — she  could  hardly  stand, 
and  was  burning  with  fever — undressed,  and  got  her  to  bed 
in  the  front  bedroom.  She  said  to  me  :  "  George,  I  have 
drunk  something."  "  Drunk  what  ?"  said  I  ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  she  would  not  tell ;  the  two  doctors  afterwards 
questioned  her,  and  would  you  believe  ?  she  died  without 
saying.  No  one  could  be  more  obstinate  when  she  chose, 
so  that  the  whole  thing  remains  a  mystery. 

'  But  there  was  something  in  it,  I  think.  The  doctors 
were  puzzled  that  anyone  who  was  walking  about  at  noon 
should  be  galloping  so  fast  toward  the  grave  at  night.  In 
fact,  the  one  that  saw  her  that  night  told  me  that  she  was 
very  strong,  except  in  the  lungs,  and  might  live  another 
five  years  ;  but  by  the  next  morning  he  had  changed  his 
opinion.  But  whatever  she  had  "  drunk,"  as  she  says,  it 
wasn't  poison,  that's  certain,  though  she  once  later  on  said 
that  it  was  "  poison,"  for  she  died  of  pure  consumption.  I 
don't  know  what  to  think,  in  fact. 

'  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  get  in  an  old  lady  whom  I 
know  to  do  the  cooking  and  housework ;  I  then  called  a 
doctor  from  the  next  street,  and  sat  up  all  night  with  her. 
She  was  a  bit  delirious  toward  morning,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  blood  from  the  lungs.  From  that  time  I  believed 
that  she  was  going  to  die,  and  the  next  morning,  when  the 
doctor's  nurse  came,  I  set  off  to  headquarters  to  say  that 
I  was  not  coming  to  work  till  further  notice.  I  lost  my  job 
through  it,  too,  for  the  time  being. 

'  As  soon  as  I  turned  the  corner  of  the  street  on  coming 
back,  I  heard  her  cough.  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  ever 
get  that  cough  of  hers  out  of  my  ears.  It  filled  the  place,  I 
can't  describe  it,  it  was  so  sad  and  hollow,  I  hear  it  still  in 
my  sleep.  When  I  went  in,  I  was  alone  with  her  for  a  time, 
and  she  told  me  then  about  what  had  taken  place  between 
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you  and  her  at  the  Sessions  House.  I  begged  her  to  write 
to  you  at  once,  or  to  let  me  go  to  tell  you  that  she  was  ill,  but 
the  poor  thing  wouldn't :  she  said  that  she  would  be  better 
the  next  day,  and  more  fit  to  be  seen  by  you ;  and  the  next 
day  she  said  the  same ;  it  was  only  toward  evening  on  the 
third  day  that  she  wrote,  and  by  that  time  you  were  gone. 

'  It  was  then  that  her  real  misery  began.  From  the 
fourth  morning,  the  nth  of  August,  she  never  heard  a  step 
on  the  stair,  or  a  cab  pass  over  the  straw  in  the  street,  or 
saw  the  door  open,  without  deluding  herself  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  you.  During  the  night  of  the  nth  she  said  to 
me  :  "  he  is  gone  away  ;  I  have  let  my  last  chance  in  this 
life  slip  through  my  own  foolishness.  He  has  not  said  to 
himself  '  she  is  ill/  as  anyone  else  would,  he  thinks  that  I 
have  played  him  false  again,  and  he  is  gone  away  full  of 
misery  and  contempt  for  me.  Find  him,  George,  for  me, 
will  you  ?" 

'  I  spent  practically  the  whole  of  the  I2th  in  trying  to 
find  you.  I  found  your  clerk,  who  said  that  he  had  no 
idea  where  you  were,  but  that  you  would  be  sure  to  write 
him  soon,  and  then  he  would  let  me  know.  But  he  never 
did  till  the  I4th  of  this  month.  Five  times  I  wrote  him, 
and  thrice  this  month  I  called  upon  him,  but  he  was  out  of 
town.  On  the  I2th  of  August  he  gave  me  your  mother's 
address,  and  I  went  to  her,  but  she  said  that  she  did  not 
know  what  had  become  of  you.  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did 
not  tell  Lucy  the  plain  truth,  but  I  didn't  have  the  heart 
just  then  :  I  said  you  would  soon  be  back,  and  up  to  ten 
days  before  the  last  she  looked  out  every  day,  every  hour, 
to  see  you  turn  up.  Otherwise  she  might  have  lived  a  week 
or  two  longer. 

'  Meantime,  at  the  doctor's  suggestion,  I  had  gone  to 
Dr.  Clark,  the  big  lung  man,  who  came  thrice  altogether 
to  consult  with  the  other  man,  but  from  the  first  he  did  not 
seem  to  ha,ve  any  hope.  I  had  also  written  to  the  lady 
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Superior  at  Ellwood,  and  at  2  p.m.  on  the  I5th  she  arrived 
in  a  cab.  She  did  not  go  away  till  after  five,  and  all  those 
three  hours  was  with  Lucy,  the  door  locked,  and  even  the 
nurse  unable  to  get  in.  Sometimes  I  heard  the  Superior's 
voice  rather  raised,  and  when  she  went  Lucy's  eyes  were 
pretty  red,  and  so  were  the  Superior's.  Lucy  said  not  a 
word  to  me  about  what  had  passed  between  them. 

'  On  the  whole,  I  fancy  her  mind  must  have  been  in  an 
unsettled  state  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  as  was  only 
natural,  in  fact,  in  view  of  the  bargain  she  had  made  with 
you  after  her  long  life  in  a  convent.  She  often  thanked 
God  with  her  lips  for  preserving  her  from  breaking  her 
vows,  even  though  only  death  could  keep  her  true  to  them, 
but  I  doubt  if  she  thanked  Him  with  her  heart.  I  never 
saw  anyone  possessed  with  such  a  passionate  love  of  life 
all  of  a  sudden.  Sometimes  she  was  almost  inclined  to  be 
— what  can  I  call  it  ? — frivolous  almost.  One  night  she 
whispered  as  a  secret  to  me  that  she'd  like  to  go  to  a  theatre 
once  more,  and  then  she  lay  back  and  laughed  to  herself. 
In  the  morning  of  the  17 th  of  the  month,  the  two  Jews, 
Lily  and  Rachel,  from  Berwick  Street,  whom  she  had 
told  me  to  write  to,  came  to  spend  the  day :  you  know 
those  two,  sir — their  father  is  something  in  a  Sporting  Club 
in  the  Strand,  and  sometimes  from  Sunday  morning  to 
Monday  morning  their  house  is  full  of  friends  gambling 
with  cards,  hardly  giving  themselves  time  to  eat.  Well, 
Lily  took  it  into  her  head  that  a  game  at  bank  would  do 
Lucy  good  ;  Lucy  said  no  at  first,  though  I  could  see  that 
she  was  tempted,  but  eventually  Rachel  went  out  and  bought 
a  pack  of  cards,  and  they  were  playing  on  the  bed  from 
eleven  a.m.  to  four  p.m.  Lucy's  attacks  of  coughing  and 
suffocation  would  interrupt  them  occasionally,  but  other- 
wise all  three  were  as  intent  as  three  old  gamblers.  At 
first  it  was  bits  of  paper,  then  it  got  to  money,  and  Lucy 
kept  asking  me  for  shilling  after  shilling.  But  suddenly 
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it  came  to  an  end  when  a  sister  from  Ellwood  came  to  the 
front  door ;  then  there  was  a  bustle  and  a  hiding  of  the 
cards,  and  by  the  time  the  sister  came  in  everything  was 
looking  as  innocent  as  you  like. 

'  It  was  a  mercy  that  plenty  of  people  came  to  see  her, 
for  in  the  intervals  between  the  visits  I  thought  sometimes 
that  she  must  either  go  mad,  or  kill  herself  with  crying 
before  the  time,  what  with  the  strain  of  waiting  for  you  to 
come,  her  anxiety  about  what  you  were  thinking  about 
her,  her  fretting  over  the  little  boy,  and  this  longing  for  life 
which  she  must  often  have  felt  to  be  hopeless.  During  the 
evening  of  the  igth  she  had  one  of  her  suffocating  struggles 
— I  expected  to  see  her  give  in  that  time — when  she  stood 
right  up,  fighting  hard,  got  out  of  bed  before  the  nurse 
could  hold  her,  gasping  and  talking,  calling  out  something, 
I  could  not  make  out  what,  till  she  fell,  sitting  with  her 
head  against  the  bed,  worn  out.  I  had  heard  her  from  the 
next  room  and  ran  in,  and  as  she  sat  on  the  floor  I  heard 
her  say  to  herself  very  feebly,  but  very  stubbornly,  "  I  won't 
die  till  I've  seen  him,  I'm  not  going  to."  Oh,  she  was 
strong,  she  was  pretty  strong,  both  the  doctors  said  so,  and 
she  made  a  good  fight  of  it,  but  she  had  to  give  in  at  last. 

'  "  I  don't  want  to  live  a  long  time,  like  other  people,"  she 
said  to  me  that  night  :  "  only  six  months  that  I  may  live 
a  little  with  him  and  the  boy  in  the  Cottage,  and  prove  to 
them  that  I  am  not  really  such  a  bad  wife  and  mother.  If 
God  will  only  give  me  that,  George  ! — it  does  not  seem 
much  to  ask,  not  to  be  made  to  end  a  life  of  sorrow  with  so 
much  regret ;  but  we  seem  to  be  things  in  a  mill  which 
does  not  care  whether  it  is  corn  or  flesh  that  it  grinds." 
However,  she  was  not  often  left  alone  to  brood  like  that, 
for  she  was  seldom  three  days  without  the  distraction  of 
having  a  visitor,  though  each  one  was  a  disappointment, 
since  she  thought  that  every  rap  was  yours.  The  Mother 
Superior  came  thrice,  on  the  15 th  of  August,  on  the  nth 
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of  this  month,  and  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  the  2ist. 
There  were  five  visits  from  sisters  at  Ellwood,  one  from 
Mr.  Welby  Herman  in  August  and  two  in  September,  and 
one  from  Mrs.  Denman  in  August  and  two  in  September,  so 
there  was  no  lack  of  carriages  at  the  engine-driver's  door. 
Your  mother  was  very  fond  of  Lucy  apparently,  sir,  and 
went  away  weeping  each  time.  Besides,  there  were  the 
doctors'  visits  and  the  visits  of  Lily  and  Rachel,  who  had 
known  her  from  childhood. 

'  As  for  myself,  I  could  not  do  much  for  her  in  the  way  of 
keeping  her  mind  from  dwelling  upon  things.  I  don't 
believe  Lucy  ever  looked  upon  me  as  a  human  being,  but  as 
a  thing,  like  the  air,  or  water,  made  for  her  use  by  Provi- 
dence as  often  as  she  had  need  of  it.  And  really  I  believe 
that  that  was  what  I  was  made  for,  to  love  and  serve  her  ; 
and  now  that  she  is  not  here  any  more,  I  wish  to  God  .  .  . 
at  least,  I  don't  see  why  I  continue  to  live.  .  .  .  What  I 
could  do,  was  to  keep  her  supplied  with  flowers,  for  I  never 
saw  such  a  mania  as  she  got  for  violets,  especially  towards 
the  last.  They're  not  always  easy  to  get  either,  about  this 
time  of  the  year.  However,  I  seldom  ventured  to  face  her 
without  a  fresh  bunch,  if  I  wanted  her  to  smile  on  me  :  for 
her  dear  tyranny  to  me  all  through  her  life  was  tenfold 
more  severe  on  her  deathbed.  It  was  nothing  but  violets 
with  her  now,  on  the  bed,  the  mantelpiece,  the  table  ;  and 
she  would  keep  a  bunch  at  her  nostrils,  shut  her  eyes,  and 
inhale  the  scent  with  delight.  I  believe  that  this  was  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  her  new  clinging  to  life  showed  itself. 
Anyway,  this  much  I  could  do  for  her  ;  and  also,  for  three 
days,  from  the  3rd  to  the  6th  of  September,  I  made  her 
well  again,  as  you  shall  hear  now. 

'  I  had  read  in  the  papers  about  the  trial  of  a  boy  called 
"  Skin-the-goat,"  but,  till  she  told  me,  it  had  never  entered 
my  head  that  it  might  be  her  boy.  As  soon,  however,  as  I 
heard,  it  struck  me  as  odd  that  the  same  thing  should  have 
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happened  to  the  boy  as  to  his  grandfather  in  the  very  same 
street ;  so  I  made  inquiries,  and  soon  found  that  it  was  not 
only  the  same  street,  but  the  same  house.  Now,  I  never 
for  a  moment  believed  that  old  Hill  had  shot  his  wife,  and 
I  thought  that,  if  he  was  innocent,  then  perhaps  the  boy 
was,  too.  I  said  nothing  of  what  I  was  doing  to  Lucy,  but 
I  went  to  Scotland  Yard,  got  an  interview,  and  asked  if 
they  had  considered  this  case  in  connection  with  the  old  case 
of  Margaret  Hill.  Apparently,  they  hadn't ;  anyway,  the 
detective  seemed  impressed  by  what  I  said,  and  said  he 
might  write  me.  I  waited  a  week,  and,  hearing  nothing,  it 
struck  me  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  give  that  first-floor 
room  a  thorough  search  on  my  own  account.  The  front  door 
and  the  door  of  the  first-floor  room  had  been  burglared,  it 
was  said,  by  that  little  boy — an  improbable  thing,  when 
you  think  of  it.  The  front-door  lock  had  now  been  repaired, 
but  I  knew  that  I  could  easily  get  in  by  a  kitchen-window, 
and  with  my  heart  in  my  hand,  lest  the  lodger  might  be  in, 
I  went  up  and  found  that  the  first-floor  lock  had  not  been 
repaired.  I  went  in,  no  one  was  there,  and  for  three  hours 
I  searched  every  square  inch  of  the  place  ;  but  I  didn't 
really  know  what  I  was  looking  for,  and  found  nothing. 
That  was  on  the  27th  of  August. 

On  the  3rd  of  September  I  got  a  letter— here  it  is — from 
Scotland  Yard,  saying  that  they  had  found  in  the  room, 
thanks  to  my  hint,  a  contrivance  for  shooting  by  means  of 
the  sun's  rays,  which  practically  established  the  boy's 
innocence.  How  I  failed  to  find  this  contrivance  I  don't 
know  ;  anyway,  I  went  with  that  news  to  Lucy's  bedside. 

'  "  Then,  I  shall  see  him  !"  was  the  first  thing  she  cried, 
and  fifteen  minutes  afterwards  she  was  walking  about  in  a 
dressing-gown  downstairs,  but  rather  flighty-headed,  look- 
ing six  foot  tall,  and  very  much  like  a  walking  corpse,  poor 
thing.  She  said  to  me  :  "  he  (meaning  you,  sir)  will  not  think 
now  that  the  boy  did  it  through  his  mother's  bad  heredity." 
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'  I  was  sent  packing  by  her  to  find  out  when  the  boy 
would  be  released  :  and  I  was  overwhelmed  to  learn  that 
he  would  probably  be  kept  to  be  retried,  as  there  were  still 
"  some  black  points  "  and  other  charges  against  him.  I 
suppose  that  an  earl's  son  would  have  been  let  out  that 
hour,  or  there  would  have  been  a  row,  but  not  a  poor  gipsy- 
boy.  Lucy  never  spoke  of  that  boy  without  showing  some 
degree  of  spite  against  the  world  in  general,  and  I  think  I 
can  understand  that  bereaved  heart,  sir. 

'  Well,  I  didn't  tell  her,  I  couldn't  :  I  put  her  off  again 
with  the  word  "  soon,"  and  it  kept  her  going  for  a  time, 
but  it  was  cruel  in  the  end.  She  waited  for  the  boy  now 
as  well  as  for  you,  and  neither  came.  On  the  4th  she  said 
she  must  see  the  prison,  even  if  it  killed  her.  It  was  very 
risky.  I  ran  to  tell  the  doctor  :  he  begged  me  to  try  to 
dissuade  her,  though  the  weather  was  still  fine  and  warm. 
Finally  I  got  her  to  wait  on  the  promise  that  she  should 
actually  see  the  boy  in  the  prison,  and  I  wrote  at  once  for 
a  permit.  I  do  not  know  why  the  permit  did  not  come  at 
once,  but  it  did  not.  We  waited  all  the  next  day.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th  it  had  not  come.  Her  little  spurt  of 
recovery  had  now  broken  down  again,  and  she  looked 
frightfully  bad.  But  she  said  she  would  go  that  day,  it  was 
her  last  chance,  and  nothing  should  keep  her  back. 

'  The  sun  was  not  shining,  and  it  was  a  bit  coldish,  but 
we  wrapped  her  up  well  in  the  secular  clothes  which  had 
been  bought  her,  and  I  carried  her  down  to  a  four-wheeler. 
The  nurse  came,  too.  We  drove  first  to  Holloway,  and 
stopped  before  the  prison  about  fifteen  minutes ;  all  we 
could  see  was  a  high  wall,  and  she  lay  back  looking  at  it 
without  a  word,  two  tears  coursing  down  her  poor  cheeks. 
Then  we  drove  for  the  Temple,  stopping  at  two  separate 
flower-shops  on  the  way  to  buy  her  flowers.  She  leaned 
out  of  the  cab  to  have  a  look  up  at  your  windows,  and  then 
we  drove  to  Wardour  Street  for  her  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
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old  picture-shop,  but  she  never  saw  it,  for  by  the  time  we 
got  there  she  was  asleep  ;  and  when  we  got  home,  she  was 
burning  and  shivering  in  her  sleep. 

'  She  said  very  few  things  after  that,  and  seemed  rather 
to  have  lost  hope.  Her  mind  went  back  to  the  Cottage- 
days  at  Denman,  and  occasionally  she  would  make  a  remark 
about  them.  When  not  too  tormented  with  the  cough,  or 
delirious,  she  wept  abundantly  ;  but  very  often  now  she 
was  in  danger  of  suffocating  for  want  of  breath,  and  had 
some  more  hard  fights  for  life.  She  had  got  very  bad  by 
the  I5th.  Her  eyes  got  to  look  like  a  very  old  woman's 
sometimes — well,  you  have  seen  the  photograph,  she  was 
much  like  that  some  days  beforehand.  All  this  time  I  had 
been  trying  most  hard  to  get  some  clue  as  to  where  you 
might  be  ;  on  the  I4th  I  got  a  letter  from  your  clerk,  saying 
that  he  had  received  all  of  mine,  and  giving  me  your  address 
in  Italy  :  I  telegraphed,  but  got  the  answer  that  you  had 
left  there  some  days  before. 

'  By  now  Lucy  was  hardly  in  a  condition  to  be  seen  by 
any  more  visitors  ;  I  wrote  to  tell  them  all  that  the  end 
was  near.  On  the  evening  of  the  i6th,  she  cried  out  loud, 
on  starting  suddenly  out  of  sleep  :  "  Oh,  George  !  I  have 
been  poisoned,  and  he  has  left  me  to  die  !"  I  don't  know 
what  she  meant.  I  believe  that  she  spoke  only  once  or  at 
most  twice  after  this,  for  the  nurse  says  that  she  heard  her 
whisper  your  name  just  before  the  last. 

'  The  next  morning,  the  I7th,  she  complained  of  a  sore- 
ness of  the  mouth,  and  the  doctor  told  me  that  that  was  a 
sign  that  she  would  die  that  day.  I  had  arranged  with 
Canon  Herman  to  let  him  know  when  it  came  to  that,  so  I 
telegraphed  him,  and  he  arrived  about  five  in  the  afternoon. 
I  think  she  knew  him,  though  the  death-rattle  was  already 
in  her  throat.  He  performed  a  service  over  her,  shutting  out 
Lily  and  the  nurse,  but  not  me,  for  he  saw  that  I  did  not 
want  to  go.  He  touched  her  lips,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and 
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ears  with  oil,  muttering  the  same  string  of  words  over 
her  with  each  touch  of  the  oil.  There  were  tears  on  her 
cheeks,  but  whether  they  came  of  themselves,  or  she  was 
crying  I  do  not  know ;  she  seemed  a  dead  woman,  but  for 
the  steady  rattling  noise.  The  lamp  was  not  lit,  the 
twilight  was  darkening.  .  .  .  But  I  can't  very  well  speak 
of  that  moment,  sir. 

'  But  she  did  not  die  for  a  long  time,  not  till  nine.  I  was 
holding  one  of  her  hands,  Nurse  Pearce  the  other.  I  did 
not  see  her  die  :  it  was  very  quiet,  and  I  was  looking  away. 
The  nurse  says  she  whispered  your  name. 

'  She  had  two  old  photographs  with  her,  one  of  you,  and 
one  of  the  child,  and  we  put  them  inside  her  shroud,  with  a 
piece  of  loadstone  which  her  boy  gave  her.  I  got  a  grave 
for  her  near  her  father  and  mother.  She  was  buried  in  the 
late  afternoon.  Your  mother  was  there.  .  .  . 

'  I  had  had  the  photograph  of  her  taken  for  you  the  day 
after.  .  .  . 

'  I  think  that  is  about  all  that  would  interest  you,  sir, 
God  help  us  all. 

'  When  I  came  back  from  the  graveside  I  was  sitting  in 
the  cottage  without  any  light,  when,  about  nine  o'clock, 
there  was  a  rap,  and  it  was  the  lady  Superior  of  Ellwood, 
She  said  that  she  wanted  to  take  away  Lucy's  psalter, 
badges,  cross  and  dress,  so  I  lit  the  lamp,  and  we  went  up, 
and  made  a  parcel.  She  went  down  and  found  some  broth 
in  the  kitchen,  and  would  you  believe  ?  warmed  it  up,  and 
made  me  drink  it  ...  very  kind  .  .  .  didn't  know  me 
hardly.  She  said  that  she  had  some  old  clothes  of  Lucy's, 
and  she'd  send  them  to  me,  and  I  could  divide  them  between 
myself  and  you,  sir.  They  are  at  the  cottage  now,  and  a 
lock  of  her  hair.  .  .  . 

'  Ey,  but  I  wish  to  God.  .  .  .' 

A  smothered  sob  from  the  bed  seemed  to  answer  and 
complete  that  unuttered  longing  of  Barnes. 


LII 

OUR  narrative,  good  reader,  has  already  overstepped  its 
prescribed  limits  before  the  better  half  of  what  should  have 
been  expressed  has  been  touched  upon  :  but  the  most 
fugitive  possible  glimpses  of  just  two  scenes  may  tend  to 
give  a  sense  of  completion. 

The  first  scene  is  at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  where  a  man 
dressed  in  black  leads  by  the  left  hand  a  boy  dressed  in 
black.  The  boy  has  no  right  hand  :  it  is  Skin-the-goat — 
in  boots,  in  an  Eton  jacket,  in  a  top-hat ;  and  he  resembles 
a  good  respectable  little  boy,  whom  his  papa  leads  to  Sunday- 
school  in  Clapham. 

The  man  is  Edward,  and  they  stand  by  Lucy's  grave. 
It  is  chill  October  ;  the  sun  has  set ;  days  are  growing 
brief ;  and  the  '  pale  descending  year  '  is  as  strewn  with 
leaves  as  the  history  of  life  with  the  hopes  of  men.  A  bleak 
wind  moans  among  the  graves,  with  a  human  wind-up  to 
its  complaint,  uttering,  it  alone  of  all  the  voices  of  nature, 
that  which  cannot  else  be  uttered  of  the  story  of  our 
world. 

There  is  a  railing  round  the  grave,  and  a  slab  on  it,  and 
on  the  slab  the  name  of  Lucy.  The  man  and  the  boy  stand 
and  look  through  the  railings  a  long  time.  It  is  the  first 
time  they  have  come  hither  together. 

'  Do  you  know  whose  grave  it  is,  Edward  ?'  asks  the  man. 

'  Yes,  sir  :  the  lady  with  the  golden  hair,  sir.' 

[350] 
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'  Your  mother/ 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  When  you  are  older — when  you  are  able  to  under- 
stand— I  will  try  to  teach  you  how  much  she  loved 
you.' 

'  I  know,  sir.' 

'  You  cannot  guess.' 

'  I  think  I  know,  sir  :  for  I ' 

The  boy  stopped,  and  would  have  wiped  his  eyes,  which 
grew  moist,  but  his  father  held  his  only  hand. 

'  For  you  what  ?' 

'  For  I  love  her  the  same  as  she  loved  me,  sir.' 

'  Is  that  really  so  ?  Hardly  as  much  perhaps.  But  she 
would  have  liked  to  hear  you  say  so.' 

'  I  told  her  so  once,  sir.  But  I  didn't  mean  it  then  so 
much  as  I  do  now.  It  was  only  after  I  ran  away  from  her 
that  something  cried  inside  me,  and  then  I  loved  her  the 
same  as  she  loved  me — no  less — better  than  my  sweetheart, 
or  my  own  self,  or  anything.  I  wanted  you  to  know  this, 
sir,  in  case  you  ever  think  that  I  don't,  as  you  will  think, 
no  doubt.' 

'  You  should  never  have  run  from  her.' 

'  I  couldn't  help  that  bit,  sir.  I  think  I  should 
have  to  again,  if  it  were  to-morrow,  and  I  died  for  it. 
I  would  have  got  her  to  run  away  with  me,  if  she  would 
have  come,  but  I  knew  she  would  not  like  the  gipsy  life, 
sir ' 

'  Is  that  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  you  will  run 
from  me,  then,  since  I  should  not  like  the  gipsy  life  either  ? 
Remember  your  solemn  promise  !' 

1  Oh,  you  are  quite  different,  sir.  I'd  never  run  from 
you.' 

Saying  which,  Skin-the-goat  shoots  a  glance  toward  a 
certain  plane-tree,  behind  which  stands  a  girl.  It  is 
Rhotha,  the  Viper,  awaiting  him  to  conduct  her  north- 
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eastward  to  the  regions  of  the  Petulengres  :  for  this  is  the 
evening  of  their  appointed  meeting.  She  would  be  invisible 
to  Edward's  eyes  in  the  dusk,  if  he  even  chanced  to  look 
that  way,  for  the  tree  is  a  hundred  yards  off.  But  the  boy 
clearly  sees  her  beckon. 

During  a  reverie  Edward  lets  his  forehead  rest  on  one  of 
the  railings ;  it  grows  dark ;  and  presently  sounds  of 
mourning  come  from  him.  He  covers  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

When  he  recovers  himself,  he  turns  to  go  back  to  his 
brougham  :  but  now  the  boy  has  vanished. 

The  father,  who  is  learning  to  love  this  imp,  utters  a  cry 
of  pain.     But  he  will  never  more  see  Skin -the -goat. 
***** 

Quite  another  scene  about  the  same  time  was  that  in  a 
castle  of  the  Bavarian  Highlands  ten  miles  from  Hohen- 
schwangau — or  rather,  let  us  begin  it  somewhat  earlier  on  a 
night  in  August  when  Alexander  Hagen  walked  into  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  must  have  had  some  special  word  to 
utter  there  that  night,  some  word  of  prophecy,  or  counsel : 
for  hardly  once  in  ten  years  did  his  steps  deign  to  enter  that 
place.  As  usual,  he  went  like  a  monarch,  with  outriders, 
a  train  of  carriages,  and  a  body-guard  of  his  brothers  and 
sons  ;  but  strange  clouds  now  overhung  him  and  his  house  ; 
he  had  heard  rumours  of  rumours,  hints  of  calamity  ;  and 
that  night,  when  he  presented  his  disfigured  countenance 
in  that  House,  fate  stared  him  suddenly  in  the  face  : 
for  he  met  cold  looks,  insulting  silences,  daring  smiles, 
glances  of  hostility.  With  icy  disdain  his  eyes  spurned 
them  all  :  but  what  he  had  come  to  say  he  left  unsaid, 
went  out  prematurely,  and  by  the  next  morning  had  fled 
from  England. 

Unfortunately  for  the  compactness  of  our  narrative,  the 
cause  of  this  flight  was  not  connected  with  any  main 
incident  of  what  has  been  recounted :  it  was  connected  with 
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the  assassination  of  the  Hungarian  music- teacher,  who  had 

been  espoused  by  the  Princess  Rosamond  of  M .     The 

affair  had  been  notorious,  the  Princess  not  too  reticent, 
and  a  certain  English  Duke  had  practically  kidnapped  and 
made  prisoner  in  his  castle  one  of  the  two  actual  assassins, 
till  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  promises,  the  man  had 
been  at  last  led  to  admit  who  was  the  real  author  of  the 
tragedy,  just  the  day  before  Alexander's  visit  to  the 
Lords. 

He  fled — not,  of  course,  from  what  we  call '  justice ' ;  there 
are  always  some  few  men  not  amenable  to  this  '  justice  '  : 
for  in  the  presence  of  their  personal  force  or  high  place  the 
whole  machinery  breaks  down.  There  is,  however,  another 
sort  of  Justice  at  whose  lightest  touch  they  crack  like 
bubbles. 

Alexander  had  for  some  time  known  that  there  existed 
in  Europe  a  body  of  citizens  bound  to  effect  his  destruction ; 
and  he  knew  that  the  hour  had  struck  when  they  were 
really  formidable,  and  could  act  openly. 

He  fled  as  he  fought — without  emotion,  but  because  it 
was  strategic  ;  and  he  fled  in  order  that  he  might  return 
in  triumph.  We  cannot  follow  his  perilous  flight  across 
Europe  :  he  accomplished  it  with  skill  and  success  ;  and 
he  shut  himself  up  in  a  little  stronghold  of  medieval  type  in 
the  Bavarian  Highlands. 

Here  he  lived  a  solitary  life,  practically  a  prisoner, 
but  connected  with  the  world  by  telegraph,  for  three 
months. 

But  at  midnight  of  the  last  day  of  November  he  was 
awaked  by  the  noise  of  an  explosion  :  he  leapt  out  of  bed, 
listened,  heard  the  dying  screams  of  his  few  servants, 
together  with  gun-shots,  shouts,  and  the  sounds  of  a  swarm 
of  intruders.  All  this  was  some  distance  off,  he  was  still 
defended  by  a  number  of  walls  and  portals,  and  he  might 
very  well  have  fled,  or  perhaps  have  remained  hidden  : 

23 
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but  he  seems  to  have  gone  instantly  mad.  Catching  up  a 
sword,  laughing,  howling  out  oaths,  ribaldries  and  blas- 
phemies, he  rushed  out  half -dressed,  reached  the  thick  of 
the  inrushing  throng,  and,  still  shouting,  laughing,  swearing, 
commenced  to  lay  about  him,  and  to  cut  his  way  through 
them.  He  had  killed  five  men,  before  he  fell  in  blood, 
pierced  with  a  score  of  stabs  and  bullets. 

This  extraordinary  branch  of  the  Hagen  tree  (who,  un- 
fortunately, cannot  be  claimed  as  a  fiction  of  mine,  but 
really  lived  and  died  in  the  manner  described),  this  extra- 
ordinary man  was  in  the  habit  of  citing  on  all  occasions  his 
'love  of  God/  of  attributing  every  success  of  his  schemes  to 
that :  as  to  which,  all  one  can  say  is  that,  if  he  loved  God 
well,  the  end  of  his  history  proves  beyond  contradiction  that 
he  loved  Him  not  wisely.  Born  into  a  civilization  in  which 
God  is  conceived  as  a  sort  of  clerico-religious  ether,  he,  for 
his  part,  saw  that  God  is  worldly  and  secular,  is,  in  fact, 
the  world,  and  the  worlds,  and  the  ages :  and  he  proceeded 
to  deny  even  the  morality  of  God.  But  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  clerico -religiousness  of  God,  at  this  late  date  it 
certainly  seems  to  be  a  proved  fact  that  God  is  somehow 
moral,  or,  in  other  words,  that  morality  is  somehow  good. 
How  various,  however,  are  men's  minds  !  Men  like  Alex- 
ander and  the  still  greater  murderers  in  the  same  mood, 
the  Caesars,  Napoleons,  etc.,  can  never  at  all  see  this,  that 
God  is  moral  :  pretty  full  of  eyes,  they  perceive  that  God 
is  matter,  and  thinking  that  they  know  something  of  the 
nature  of  matter,  but  knowing  nothing  of  it,  they  cannot 
for  the  life  of  them  understand  how  matter  can  be  moral, 
even  while  they  understand  that  matter  is  a  living  being, 
as  all  first,  second,  and  third-rate  minds  always  do.  But 
matter  is  moral ;  God  is  just ;  the  'sybils  and  prophets,' 
the  very  finest  seers,  the  first-rate  minds,  see  this  mystery 
and  report  it,  that  it  is  somehow  not  well  with  the  worker 
of  iniquity  ;  and  so  it  happens  that  the  average  man,  the 
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tenth-rate  mind,  no  seer  for  himself,  but  content  to  follow 
more  or  less  loosely  the  guidance  of  the  very  finest  seers, 
especially  of  that  Seer  whose  image  of  itself  rises  in  our 
fond,  enchanted  minds,  the  average  man,  I  say,  so  guided, 
and  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  carts  and  motor-cars,  con- 
trives to  weather  with  tolerable  success  the  storm  of  things, 
and  dies  safe  on  his  bed  in  Clapham  or  Asnieres  ;  but 
those  others — the  '  scornful,'  the  '  scoffers/  the  '  froward ' — 
the  Caesars,  Napoleons,  Alexander  Hagens,  Byrons,  Wildes, 
Peaces,  Rockefellers,  Casanovas — these,  conscious  of  their 
power  of  vision,  but  not  conscious  of  its  limitations  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  very  finest  seers,  in  going 
their  froward*  way,  clash  with  God  ;  upon  the  Rock  of 
Ages  they  strike  ;  their  little  dwelling-place  falls  about 
their  ears  :  and  final,  in  general,  is  the  fall  of  it. 

Some  years  ago  there  lived  in  London  society,  and,  I 
believe,  still  lives,  a  little  man  upon  whom  was  fastened  by 
everybody  the  name  of  '  the  Jubilee  Juggins  '  (a  rich  young 
man  who  spent  his  substance  in  riotous  living,  and  came  to 
grief).  Now,  this  name  of  '  Jubilee  Juggins,'  so  full  of  wit, 
humour,  and  artless-looking  art,  like  most  little  things  of 
the  sort  originating  in  the  great  mind  of  nations,  this  name, 
does  it  not  seem  rather  well  to  describe  and  sum  up  men 
like  Caesar,  Napoleon,  and  our  own  upstart  '  Napoleons  of 
finance,'  etc.,  who  perhaps  kill  more  men  than  ever  Caesar 
or  Alexander  Hagen  killed  ?  they  are  Jubilee  Jugginses ;  it 
is  not  well  with  them ;  they  have  come,  or  they  will  come, 
all  of  them,  to  pretty  speedy  grief,  like  birds  that  make 
haste  to  the  snare,  or  like  meteors,  which,  faring  prosper- 
ously through  space,  come  to  an  atmosphere,  clash  with 
God,  and  at  once  flash  themselves  out,  ill-fated,  into  the 
lightest  fluff  of  ashes.  And  the  swifter  the  meteor  the 
lighter  the  ashes,  and  the  louder  the  Jubilee  the  bigger 

*  Froward,  I  suppose,  means  fromward,  apart  from  the  beaten  or 
moral  track — untoward. 
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the  juggins,  the  biggest  of  jugginses  being,  undoubtedly, 
Napoleon,  just  as  the  most  grotesque  and  exemplary  is 
undoubtedly  that  poor  American  man,  who,  having  amassed 
very  many  millions  by  wrongful  intrigue  and  oppression  of 
the  poor,  is  now  fed  on  a  diet  of  milk-and-water,  and  sent 
to  bed  at  seven  p.m.  This  little  man's  lips  are  continually 
agape  in  a  Tantalus  effort  to  belch,  but  it  is  no  good,  he 
cannot  belch,  he  drivels,  but  he  cannot  belch,  and  his  eyes 
have  a  moribund,  pauper,  reproachful  expression,  because 
in  his  brief  jubilee -year  he  made  desolate  the  habitation  of 
the  widow,  and  would  not  have  compassion  upon  the  orphan. 
Does  some  reader  perhaps  think  that  he  might  have  had 
stomach-complaint  just  the  same,  if  he  had  been  the  friend 
of  the  widow  and  orphan  ?  if  the  tone  of  his  life  had 
been  innocent  and  sweet  instead  of  noxious  and  atrabi- 
liar  ?  If  such  a  thought  does  by  chance  flit  across  some 
reader's  mind,  I  can  guess  the  reason,  it  is  because  our 
history  of  Lucy  and  Edward  and  the  poor  Skin-the-goat 
has  been  long  and  stale,  and  has  touched  the  reader's  wits 
with  drowsiness,  though,  for  that  matter,  one  should  not 
be  atheist  and  unchristian,  even  if  one  is  drowsy.  Ask  the 
psychologist,  the  magnetiser,  the  physiologist  even  !  No, 
the  fact  is  that  this  millionaire  (Rockefeller),  with  his 
Dantesque  Tantalus-doom,  with  his  waiting  lips  agape,  with 
his  sigh  '  so  near  and  yet  so  far/  with  his  groan  '  to  die  be 
given  me,  or  to  belch !'  this  poor  man,  in  going  his  way, 
believing  it  the  way  of  God,  as  it  partly  was,  but  unable 
to  believe  in  his  heart  what  has  been  reported  by  the 
very  finest  seers  that  God  is  somehow  moral,  has  clashed 
with  God,  and  so,  like  the  Jubilee  Juggins,  come  to  utter 
grief.  And  in  the  case  of  the  young  man  originally  called 
'  Jubilee  Juggins/  there  is  no  tragedy,  no  drama  I  mean, 
since  he  was  altogether  a  juggins  ;  but  in  the  case  of  these 
others  there  is  tragedy  and  drama,  inasmuch  as,  being 
pretty  full  of  eyes,  they  think  that  they  are  full,  but  are 
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not ;  they  think  that  they  know  something  of  the  nature 
of  matter,  but  they  know  nothing  of  it ;  they  think  that 
they  are  first-rate  seers,  but  they  are  third  and  fourth-rate 
seers ;  they  see  that  the  world  is  great  and  high-built,  but 
they  cannot  feel  that  it  is  divine  and  in  heaven  ;  fondly 
they  imagine  and  call  themselves  '  men  of  the  world/  but 
that  is  just  what  they  are  not,  not  knowing  the  world, 
being  only  men  of  the  whirl,  and  of  the  whirlpool,  too,  '  in 
the  swim,'  till  they  sink  :  for  at  one  blind  spot  they  are 
jugginses,  as  Achilles  was  vulnerable  in  his  heel ;  and  like 
men  hasting  securely  through  a  ground  full  of  pits,  so  they 
run  proudly,  till  destruction  overtake  their  pride. 


THE   END 
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A  Prodigal's  Progress.  |  Honest  Davie. 


boards,  aj.  each;  cloth,  ?s. 


John  Ford;  and  His  Helpmate. 
A  Recoiling  Vengeance. 
Lieut.  Barnabas.   |     Found  Guilty, 
For  Love  and  Honour. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6ii.  each. 
Fettered  for  Life.  |   The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets.    |     The  Harding  Scandal 
A  Missing  Witness.    With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  MARGETSON. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3-r.  6rf.  each. 
Under  a  Strange  Mask.    With  19  lllusts.  by  E.  F.  BREWTNALL.  |     Was  She  Justified  ? 

Besant  (Sir  Walter)  and  James  Rice,  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each;  cloth  limp,  y.s.  6d.  each. 


Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
My  Little  Girl. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 


This  Son  of  Yulcan. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 


Celia's  Arbour. 


The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 


The  Seamy  Side 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 


***  There  are  also  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  of  all  excepting  the  first  two.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 


Besant  (Sir  Walter),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.?.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illus 


astrated  boards,  is.  each  :  cloth  limp,  aj.  6d,  each. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions   of   Men.     With  ia  Illustrations  by  FRED.   BARNARD.-AISO  the 
LARGE  TYPE,  FINE  PAPER  EDITION,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2«.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  31-.  un. 
The  Captains'  Room,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  WHEELER. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair.    With  6  Illustrations  by  HARRY  FURNISS. 


Dorothy  Forster.    With  Frontispiece  by  CHARLES  GREEN. 

Uncle  Jack,  and  other  Stories.  Children  oi  Gibeon. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then.    With  ia  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIER. 

Herr  Paulus:  His  Rise,  his  Greatness,  and  his  Fall.         |         The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's, 

For  Faith  and  Freedom.    With  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIER  and  F.  WADDY. 

To  Call  Her  Mine,  &c.    With  9  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIER. 

The  Holy  Rose,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  F.  BARNARD. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse  :  A  Romance  of  To-day.    With  12  Illustrations  by  F.  BARNARD. 

St.  Katherlne'S  by  the  Tower.    With  12  Illustrations  by  C.  GREEN.— Also  in  picture  cloth,  flat 

Verbena  Camellia  Stephanotis,  &c.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  GORDON  BROWNE. 
The  Ivory  Gate.  I        The  Rebel  Queen. 

Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice.  With  12  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  HYDE. 

In  Deacon's  Orders,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  A.  FORESTIER.     |         The  Revolt  of  Man. 
The  Master  Craftsman.     I     The  City  of  Refuge. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  j,s.  6d.  each. 

A  Fountain  Sealed.        |        The  Changeling.        I The  Fourth  Generation. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

The  Orange  Girl.    With  8  Illustrations  by  F.  PEGRAM. 
The  Lady  of  Lynn.    AVith  12  Illustrations  by  G.  DEMAIN-HAMMOND. 
No  Other  Way.    With  12  Illustrations  by  CHARLES  D.  WARD, 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  SvoTlfrf.  each. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.  I        The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.  The  Orange  Girl. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy.      |        Children  tf  Gibeon. 

The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plays.  By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT  and  WALTER  H.  POLLOCK. 

With  50  Illustrations  by  CHRIS  HAMMOND  and  JULE  GOODMAN.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d. 
Fifty  Years  Ago.    With  144  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  60?. 
The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
Bir  Richard  Whittington.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  3.?.  fxl. 
Gaspard  de  Goligny.    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  3*.  6d. 
The  Art  of  Fiction.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  reel  top,  is.  net. 
As  We  Are  and  As  We  May  Be.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6*. 
Essays  and  Historiettes.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  p-ilt  tor..  6s. 

Demy  8vo,  cioth,  js.  6rf.  eaca. 
London.    With  125  Illustrations. 
Westminster.     With  an  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  WALKER,  R.E.,  and  130  Illustrations  by 

WILLIAM  PATTEN  and  others. 

South   London.     With  an  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  WALKER,  R.E.,  and  118  lllustratioiK. 
East    London.    With  an  Etched  Frontispiece  by'F.  S.  WALKER,  and  55  Illustrations  by  PH;L. 

MAY,  L.  RAVEN  HILL,  and  JOSEPH  PENNELL. 
Jerusalem  :  The  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin.    By  WALTER  BRSAMT  and  E.  II.  PALMFR.      FaurtU 

l-ditiou,     With  a  new  Chapter,  a  Map,  and  xi  Illustrations.  . 


CHATTO  &  \VINDU5,   Publishers,  MI  St.  A\artin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.      . 

Baring  Gould  (Sabine,  Author  of  'John  Herring,'  &c.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  f>j.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each.  Q 

Red  Spider.  I     Eve. 


Beaconsfield,  Lord.     By  T.  P.  O'CONNOR.  M.P.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  55. 
Been  stein    (Ludwig). — As    Pretty   as    Seven,  and  other  German 

Slories.    With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers  GRIMM,  and  98  Illustrations  by  RICH  I  ER.    Square 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6rf. ;  gilt  edges,  js.  6d. 

Bennett  (Arnold),  Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel :  A  Fantasia  on  Modern  Themes.   |   Anna  of  the  Fi»e  Towns. 
The  Gates  of  Wrath.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Bennett  (W.  C.,  LL.D.).— Songs  for  Sailors.    Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  a?. 
Bewick  (Thomas)  and  his  Pupils.     By  AUSTIN  DOBSON.    With  95 

Illustrations.    Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6(f. 

Bierce  (Ambrose).— In  the  Midst  of  Life:    TaleJTof  Soldiers  and 

Civilians.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  $s.  6ef.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J. 

Bill  Nye's  Comic  History  of  the  United  States.     With  146  Illus- 

trations  by  F.  OPPKR.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  $s.  6d. 

Bindloss  (Harold),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

A  Bower  of  Wheat.  I        The  Concession-Hunters, 

Ainslie'S  Ju-Ju !  A  Romance  of  the  Hinterland.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  zs. 

Bodkin  (M.  McD.,  K.C.),  Books  by. 

Dora  Myrl,  the  Lady  Detective.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.1.  6d. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  3J. 
Shillelagh  and  Shamrock.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  6J. 

Bourget  (Paul). — A  Living  Lie.     Translated  by  JOHN  DE  VILLIERS. 

With  special  Preface  for  the  English  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Books  by. 

English  Merchants  :  Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Commerce.    With  32  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6(f. 

English  Newspapers  :  Chapters  in  the  History  ofjournalism.     Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  23*. 
The  Other  Side  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  &r. 

Boyd.— A^ersailles  Christinas-tide.    By  MARY  STUART  BOYD.  With 

53  Illustrations  by  A.  S.  BOYD.     Fcap.  4to.  cloth  gilt  and  giit  top,  6s. 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  zs.  each. 

Ch£ojriicjesj)f_No-Man's  Land.   I        Camp  Notes.        |        Savage  Life. 

Brand    (John).— Observations  on   Popular  Antiquities;    chiefly 

illustrating'  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.    With  the  Additions  of  Sit 
HENRY  ELLIS.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3^-.  6<r\ ____ 

Brayshaw  (J.  Dodsworth).— 51um  Silhouettes:  Stories  of  London 

I. he.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  fxt. 

Brewer's  (Rev.  Dr.)  Dictionaries.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Famous  Names  tn  Fiction,  Allusions,  References, 

Proverbs,  Plots,  Stories,  and   Poems.    A  New  Edition,  Revised. 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles;  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic. 

Brewster  (Sir  David),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  each. 

More  Worlds  than  One  :  The  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  the  Christian.    With  Plates. 
The  Martyrs  of  Science :  GALILEO,  TYCHO  BRAKE,  and  KEPLER.    With  Portraits. 
Letters  on  Natural  Magic.    With  numerous  Illustrations.  

Bright  (Florence).— A  Girl  Capitalist.     Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  65. 
Briiiat-Savarin.— Gastronomy    as   a   Fine   Art.      Translated  by 

R.  E.  ANDERSON,  M.A.    Post  Svo.  half-bound,  gj. 

Bryden  (H.  A.).— An    Exiled   Scot:  A  Romance. « With  a  Frontis- 
piece, by  J.  S.  CROMPTON,  R.I.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3*.  6rf. 

Brydges    (Harold).— Uncle  Sam  at  Home.     With  91  Illustrations. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ;j.  ;  cloth  limp.  2J.  6J. 

Bu7tolTTRobert)r^the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.    With  Transla- 
tion? of  the 
Melancholy  Anatomissd*  An  Abridgment  of  BURTON  5  AHATOM*.    Post  3vo,  half-cl.,  w.  6*. 


4    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,   in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Buchanan  (Robert),  Poems  and  Novels  by. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Buchanan.    2  vols.,  crown  Svo.  buckram,  with 

Portrait  Frontispiece  to  each  volume,  12*. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  s.f.  each 


The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature.    With  Frontispiece. 
God  and  the  Man.  With  n  Illustrations  by 
Lady  Kilpatrick.          [FRED.  BARNARD. 
The   Martyrdom    of   Madeline.     With 
Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  COOPER.  _______ 


Love  Me  for  Ever.    With  Frontispiece. 
Annan  Water.  I  Foxglove  Manor. 

The  New  Abelard.  I  Rachel  Dene. 
Matt  :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan.    With  Frontispiece, 
The  Master  of  the  Mine.   With  Frontispiece. 
The  Heir  of  Linne.  I  Woman  and  the  Man. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6ct.  each. 

Red  and  White  Heathar.      I        Andromeda;  An  Idyll  of  the  Great  River. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword.    POPULAR  EDITION,  medium  Svo,  6d, 


The  Charlatan.    By  ROBEKV  BUCHANAN  and  HENRY  MURRAY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  a 
Frontispiece  by  T.  H.  ROBINSON,  3.1.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  vs. 

Caine  (Hall),  Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each. ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2f.  6d.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.   I        A  Son  of  Hagar.  |        The  Deemster. 

Also  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  of  the  three  novels,  set  in  new  type,  crown  Svo,  bound  uniform  with 
The  Christian,  6s.  each;  and  CHEAP  POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo,  portrait-cover,  6i.  each.— 
Also  the  FINE-PAPER  EDITION  of  The  Deemster,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  zs.  net;  leather,  gilt 
edges,  3J-.  net. 

Cameron  (Commander  V.  Lovett).— The  Cruise  of  the  *  Black 

Prince '  Privateer.    Post  Svo.  picture  boards,  zs. 

Canada  (Greater)  :  The  Past,   Present,  and  Future  of  the  Canadian 

North-West.     By  E.  B.  OSBORN,  B.A.     With  a  Map.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 

Captain    Coignet,    Soldier    of    the    Empire :    An  Autobiography. 

Edited  by  LOREDAN  L.ARCHEY.    Translated  by  Mrs.  CAREY.    With  100  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  3*.  6d. 

Carlyle  (Thomas).— On  the  Choice  of  Books.     Post  Svo,  cl.,  15.  6d. 
Carruth  (Hayden).— The  Adventures  of  Jones.    With  17  Illustra- 

tions.    Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  zs. 


Chambers  (Robert  W.),  Stories  of  Paris  Life  by. 

The  King  In  Yellow.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3?.  6d.\  fcap.  Svo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d. 
In  the  Quarter.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2.?.  6d. 

Chapman's  (George),  Works.    Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 

Doubtful  Ones.  —  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with   Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE.  —  Vol. 
III.,  Translations  of  the  liiacl  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3c.  6d.  each. 

Chappie  (J.  Mitchell).—  The  Minor  Chord:  The  Story  of  a  Prima 

Donna.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3-r.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children  :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  HAWEIS.  With 

8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.    Crown  410,  cloth  extra!  3^-  6^- 

Chaucer  for  Schools..  With  the  Story  of  his  Times  and  his  Work.  By  Mrs.  II.  R.  HAWEIS 
A  New  Edition,  revised.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  zs.  6ff. 

Chess,  The  Laws  and  Practice  of.     With  an  Analysis  of  the  Open- 

ings.     By  HOWARD  STAUNTON.    Edited  by  R.  B.  WORMALD.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  g.r. 

The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the  Forces  in  obedience  to  Stra- 
tegic Principle.  By  F.  K.  YOUNG  and  E.  C.  HOWELL.  Long-  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  ss.  6ii. 

The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament.  Containing  the  Authorised  Account  of  t,lie  2-50  Gimes 
played  Aug.-Sept.,  1895.  With  Annotations  by  PlLLSBURY,  LASKER,  TARRASCH.  STEINITZ, 
SCHIFFERS,  TEICHMANN.  BARDELEBEN,  BLACKBURNE,  GUNSBIIRG,  TINSLEY,  MASON  and 
ALBIN  ;  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Chess  Masters,  and  22  Portraits.  Edited  by  H.  F.CHESHIRS. 
(  helper  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $t.  __ 


Clare  (Austin),  Stores  by. 

For  the  Love  of  a  Lass.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ss.  :  cloth,  ss.  6d. 

By  the  Rise  of  the  River  :  Tales  and  Sketches  in  South  Tynedale.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  jr.  6d. 

The  Tideway.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,-  6s.  _  .  .    .    _. 

Clive  (Mrs.  Archer),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6ct.  each  ;  picture  boards,  2T.  each. 
__  Paul  Ferroll.  __  I         Why  Paul  Ferrol!  Killed  hig  Wife.  _ 

Clodd  (Edward,  F.R.A.S.).—  Myths  and  Dreams.    Cr.  Svo.  35.  6d. 
Coates  (Ann&),—  Rie's  Diary.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  64, 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,   in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  London.  VV.C.    8 
Cobban  (J.  Maclaren),  Novels  by. 

The  Cure  of  Souls.    Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  at. 

The  Red  Sultan.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.?.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  aj. 

The  Burden  of  Isabel.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3.5-.  6d. 

Collins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar  Sinister.     Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 
Collins  (John  Churton,  M.A.),  Books  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d.  each. 

Illustrations  of  Tennyson. 

Jonathan  Swift.    A  Biographical  and  Critical  Study. 

Collins  (Mortimer  and  Frances),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  "?.s.  each. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight.                       I          Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
You  Play  me  False.  J The  Village  Comedy. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  vs.  each. 

Transmigration.                           Sweet  Anne  Page.            [        Frances. 
AJFight  with  Fortune.      |        Sweet  and  Twenty.         I 

Collins  (Wilkie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  many  Illustrated,  3^.  dd.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2J.  each; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 


*  Antonina. 

*Basil. 

-Hide  and  Seek. 

*The  Woman  in  White. 

*The  Moonstone. 

*Man  and  Wife. 

*The  Dead  Secret. 

After  Dark. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts. 

No  Name. 


r~y  Miscellanies. 

Armadale. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs.? 

The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 


Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
•  I  Say  No.' 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain. 
Blind  Love. 


***  Marked  *  have  been  reset  in  new  type,  in  uniform  style. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo,  6d.  each. 

The  Moonstone.  I        Antonina.  I    The  Dead  Secret. 

The  Woman  in  White.  |  The  New  Magdalen.  |  Man  and  Wife.  |  Armadale.  Shortly 

The  Woman  in  White.    LARGE  TYPE,  FINE  PAPER  EDITION.    Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  -~s. 
net :  leather,  gilt  edges,  3*.  net, 

Colman's  (George)  Humorous  Works:   'Broad  Grins,' 'My  Night- 
gown and  Slippers.'  &c.    With  Life  and  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d. 

Colquhoun   (M.  J.).— Every  Inch  a  Soldier.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

_  y.  6<t. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J. 

Colt=breaking,  Hints  on.     By  W.  M.  HUTCHISON.    Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  3$.  6d. 
Compton  (Herbert),  Novels  by. 

The  Inimitable  Mrs.  Massingham.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

The  Wilful  Way.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Convalescent  Cookery.    By  CATHERINE  RYAN.    Cr.  8vo,  is. ;  cl.,  is.  6d. 
Cooper  (Edward  H.).— Geoffory  Hamilton.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Cornish  (J.  F.).  —  Sour  Grapes  :  A  Novel.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 
Cornwall.— Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England;  or,  The 

Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.    Collected  by  ROBERT  HUNT,  F.R.S.      With 
two  Steel  Plates  by  GEORGE  CRU1KSHANK.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  yj.  60?. 

Cotes"  (V.  Cecil).— Two  Girls  on  a  Barge.     With  44  Illustrations  by 

;-.  H.  TOWNSEND.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  cloth,  gj.  6d. 

Craddock  (C.  Egbert),  Stories  by. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.     Crown  8vo,   cloth,  3*.  6rf. ;  post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  zs. 
His  Vanished  Star.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d. ^ 

Crellin  (H.  N.), •Books  by. 

Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio.    With  28  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  WOOD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Tales  of  the  Caliph.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ar. 

The  Nazarenes ;  A  Drama.    Crown  8vo,  u. ** 

Crim  (Matt.).— Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  with  a  Frontispiece  by  DAN.  BEARD,  gj.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  gj.    - 

Crockett  (S.  R.)  and  others.  —  Tales  of  Our  Coast.     By  sTJR. 

CROCKETT,  GILBERT  PARKER,  HAROLD  FREDERIC,  'Q.,'  and  w.  CLARK  RUSSELU     With  * 
Illustrations  by  FRANK  BRANGWYN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  dd. 


6    CHATTO  &  WINUUS,   Publishers,   in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
Croker    (Mrs.   B.  M.),    Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d. 

each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  •zs.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  ss.  6d.  each. 


Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
Proper  Pride. 
A  Bird  of  Passage. 
Diana  Harrington, 
Two  Masters. 


Interference. 

A  Family  Likeness. 

A  Third  Person. 

Mr.JerYis. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3.?.  6^.  each. 


Village  Tales  &  Jungle 

Tragedies. 

Tha  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Single  ? 


Some  Ona  Else.  f     Miss  Balmaine's  Past.  I        Beyond  the  Pala. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry.    |     Jason,  &c.  Infatuation. 

Terence.    With  6  Illustrations  by  SIDNEY  FACET.  _  _ 

•  To  Let.'  &C.     Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  C.T.  :  cloth  limp,  ss.  f>d. 

The  Cat's-paw.    With  ia  Illustrations  by  FRED.  I'EGRAM.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Diana  Harrington.    POPULAR  EDITION,  medium  8vo,  erf.  __ 

Cruikshank's  Comic  Almanack.     Complete  in  Two  SERIES  :   The 

FIRST,  from  1835  to  1843;  the  SECOND,  from  1844  101853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour  of 
THACKERAY,  HOOD,  MA.YHEW,  ALBERT  SMITH,  A'BKCKKTT,  ROBERT  BROUGH,  Arc.  With 
numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  GHORGE  CRUIKSHANK,  HlNE,  LANDELI.S,  &c. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  yj.  6d.  each. 

The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.     By  BLANCHARD  JliRROLD.     With   84  Illustrations  and  a 
Bibliography.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  ____  _ 

Gumming  (C.  F.  Gordon),  Works  by.     Large  cr.  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

In  the  Hebrides.    With  an  Autotype  Frontispiece  and  2.3  Illustrations. 
In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian  Plains.    With  42  Illustrations. 
Two  Happy  Years  in  Ceylon.    With  2<*  Illustrations. 
Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.    With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

Cussans  (John  E.).  —  A  Handbook  of  Heraldry;  with  Instructions 

racing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient 
Coloured  Plates.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 


for  Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.    Fourth  Edition,  revised,  with  408  Woodcuts 
Plates. 


_____ 

Daudet  (Alphonse)  .—  The~Evangelist  ;  or,  Port  Salvation.  Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  3.5-.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  gj.  _  . 

Davenant  (Francis,  M.  A.).  —Hints  for  Parents  on  the~Chbice  of 

a  Profession  for  their  Sons  when  Starting  in  Life.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  u.  6rf.  ___ 

Davidson  (Hugh  Coleman).—  Mr.  Sadler's  Daughters.      With  a 

Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3.?.  6d.  _ 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke=),  Works  by.    Cr.  Svo,  15.  ea.;  cl.,  is.  6d.  ea. 

One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical  Hints. 
Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Foods  for  the  Fat  :  The  Dietetic  Cure  of  Corpulency  and  of  Gout. 

Aids  to  Long  Life.    Crown  8vo,  zs.  ;  cloth  limp.  2S.  6ti.  _ 

Davies'  (SirJohn)  TCompIete  PoeticalWorks.   Collected  and  Edited, 

wkhjlntroduction  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART,  P.P.    Two  Vols.,  crcvwn^8vo,^loth,  31.  6rf.  each. 

De  Querin  (Maurice),  The  Journal^of.    Edited  ~by~GTs.  TREBUTTEN. 

With  a  Memoir  by  SAINTE-BEUVE.    Translated  from  the  soth  French  Edition  by  JESSIE  P.  FROTH- 
1NGHAM.    Fcap.  Svo,  half-bound,  is.  6d.  _  __  _ 

De  Maistre  (Xavier).—  A  Journey  Round  my  Room.     Translated 

by  HENRY  ATTWELL.    Post  8vo,  clotli  limp,  ss.  6./. 

Derby  (The)~:~Tiie  ~BluelRibboii~6f  "thcTTurfr"  WitFBrTel'  Accounts 

—    of  THH  _.PAKS-     By  I-OU'S  HENRY  CURZON.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  limp,  ss.  6d.  _ 

bewar  (trRO^^~RanWlTl{ound"lh^  With  22oTllustr"a- 

ti'i"s-_  Crown  8vo.'  cloth  extra,  is.  6tt.  _ 

De  Windt  (Harry),    Books  by. 

Through  the  Gold-Fields  of  Alaska  to  Bering  Straits.    With  Map  and  33  full-page  Illus- 

tration?.   Cheaper  Issue.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
T  r  u  e  Tales  of  Travel  and  Adventure.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3^.  6d.  __ 

Dickens    (Charles),   About    England   with.     By  ALFRED  RIMMER. 

With  57  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  VANDERHOOP  and  the  AUTHOR.     Square  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6a.  _ 

Dictionaries.  * 

The    Reader's  Handbook  of  Famous  Names  In  Fiction,  Allusions.  References, 

Proverbs,   Plots,  Stories,   and   Poems.    By  Rev.  E.  C.  BREWER,  I.L.D.    A  New  Edi- 

tion, Revised.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6rf. 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.    By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  BREWER, 

LL.D.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  dd. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.    With  Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  SAMUEL 

A.  BENT,  A.M.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6J. 

The  Slang  Dictionary  :  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anec-'lot.il.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6j.  M. 
Worda.  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and,  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.   By 

1  jViHZF.R  EDWARDS.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  - 


Diike  RRtTHon.  Sii^h^Ie7,  Barl.7M.P;).--  The  British  Empire. 

Crotm  ?vo,  buckram,  jj.  6*'. 


CHAttO  &  WINDUS.  Publishers,   ill  St.  Maftin's  Lanfe,  London,  \V.C.    f 
Dobson  (Austin),  Works  by. 

Thomas  Bewick  and  his  Pupils.    With  95  Illustrations.    Square  8yo,  cloth,  3J;  f><t. 
Four  Frenchwomen.    With  Four  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 
Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes.    IN  THREE  SERIES.     Crown  Svo,  buckram,  6s.  each. 
A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  and  other  Papers.     With  2  Illusts.    Cr.  fcvo,  buckram,  6s. 
Side-walk  Studies.    With  5  Illustrations.    SECOND  EDITION.    Crown  Bvo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Dobson  (W.  T.).— Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentricities.   Post 

8vo,  cloth  limp,  2J.  6<i. 

Donovan  (Dick),  Detective  Stories  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  ss.  6cf.  each. 

Suspicion  Aroused.    I     Riddles  Read. 
A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  Information  Received. 


The  Man-Hunter.    I  Wanted  I 


ft 


ight  at  Last.        |  Tracked  to  Doom. 


Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^-.  6ct.  each  :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 
The  Man  from  Manchester.    With  23  Illustrations. 
The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace.        I     The  Chronicles  of  Michael  Danevitch. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  6d.  each. 

The  Records  of  Vincent  Trill,  of  the  Detective  Service.— Also  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  zs. 
The  Adventures  of  Tyler  Tatlock,  Private  Detective. 
Deacon  Brodie  ;  or,  Behind  the  Mask.            I         Tales  of  Terror. 
Dark  Deeds.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  zs.  

Dowling  (Richard).— Old  Corcoran's  Money.  Crown  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d. 
Doyle  (A.  Conan).— The  Firm  of  Girdlestone.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d. 
Dramatists,  The  Old.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Portraits,  35.  6d.  per  Vol. 

Ben   Jonson'S   Works.    With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by 

WILLIAM  GIFFORD.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    Three  Vols. 
Chapman's  Works.    Three  Vols.    Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete  ;  Vol.  II..  Poems  and  Minor 

Translations,  with  an  Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE  ;  Vol.  III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Marlowe's  Works.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    One  Vol. 
Massinger's  Plays.    From  GIFFORD'S  Text.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    One  Vol. 

Dublin   Castle  and    Dublin  Society,   Recollections    of.      By  A 

NATIVH.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. _ 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette:  Mrs.  EVERARD  COTES),  Books  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7.1.  6d.  each. 

A  Social  Departure.    With  in  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND. 
An  American  Girl  In  London.    With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND. 
The  Simple  Adventures  of  a  Memsahib.    With  37  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  31.  6rf.  each. 
A  Daughter  of  To-Day. |        Yemen's  Aunt.    With  47  Illustrations  by  HAL  HURST. 

Dutt  (Romesh  C.).— England  and   India:    A  Record  of  Progress 

during  One  Hundred  Years.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ss. 

Early  English  Poets.      Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 

by  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART,  D.D.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  3^.  6d.  per  Volume. 
Fletcher's  (Giles)  Complete  Poems.    One  Vol. 
Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.    Two  Vols. 
Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete  Poetical  Works.    Three  Vols. 

Edgcumbe  (Sir  E.  R.  Pearce). —  Zephyrus:    A  Holiday  in  Brazil 

and  on  the  River  Plate.    With  41  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  55. 

Edwardes  (Mrs.  Annie),  Novels  by. 

A  Point  of  Honour.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ss.    \    A  Plaster  Saint.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3.1.  6cf. 
Archie  Lovell.    Crown  Svo,  cioth,  3^.  Cd.  ;  i  lustrated  boards,  -25.  

Edwards  (Eliezer).— Words,  Facts,  and   Phrases:    A  Dictionary 

of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.    Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  &J. 

Egerton  (Rev.  J.  C.,  M.A.). —  Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex  Ways. 

With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  WACH.  and  Four  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5*. 

Eggleston  (Edward). — Roxy:  A  Novel.    Post  8vo.  illust.  boards,  25. 
Englishman  *}An)    in   Paris.      Notes  and  Recollections  during  the 

Reign  of  I.ouis  Philippe  and  the  Empire.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  jr.  6d. __ 

Englishman's  House,  The  :  A  Practical  Guide  for  Selecting  or  Build- 
ing a  House.     By  C.  J.  RICHARDSON.    Coloured  Frontispiece  and  534  Illusts..  Cr.  Svo.  cloth.  3J._6rf.  _ 

Eyes,  Our :  How  to  Preserve  Them.  By  JOHN  BROWNING.  Cr.  Svo,  is. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.  By  SAMUEL  ARTHUR  BENT, 

A.M.    Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Crown  8ro,  cloth  extra,  js,  6J. 


8    CHATfO  &  WiNbUS,  Publishers,  ill  St   Martin's  Laiie,  London,  W.C. 


Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by.     Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  45.  6d.  each. 

The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle:  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile  Audience.    Edited 

by  WILLIAM  CROOKES,  F.C.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature,  and  their  Relations  to  each  other.     Edited  by 
WILLIAM  CROOKES.  F.C.S.    With  illustrations. 

Farrer  (J .  Anson).— War;  Three  Essays.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Fenn  (G    Manville),  Novels  by. 

9  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  $s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 
The  New  Mistress.    |  Witness  to  the  Deed.  I  The  Tiger  Lily.  |  The  White  Virgin, 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  3*.  6d.  each. 


A  Woman  Worth  Winning. 
Cursed  by  a  Fortune. 
The  Case  of  Ailsa  Gray. 
Commodore  Junk. 
Black  Blood. 

The  Bag  of  Diamonds,  a 
Running  Amok  :  a  Story  c 
The  Cankerworm  :  being 
A  Crimson  Crime.    Crow 

Double  Cunning. 
A  Fluttered  Dovecote. 
King  of  the  Castle. 
The    Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies. 

The  Story  of  Antony  Grace 
The  Man  with  a  Shadow. 
One  Maid's  Mischief. 
This  Man's  Wife. 
In  Jeopardy. 

Black  Shadows. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
nd  Three  Bits  of  Paste. 

f  Adventure, 
ipisodes  of  a  Woman's  Life.         | 

i  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  bs.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  zs. 

Fiction,    A  Catalogue  of,  with  Descriptive  Notices  and  Reviews   of 

over  NINE  HUNDRED  NOVELS,  will  be  sent  free  by  Messrs.  CHATTO  &  WiNDUS  upon  application. 

Fin -Bee. — The  Cupboard  Papers :  Observations  on  the  Art  of  Living 

and  Dining.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d. 

Firework-Making,  The  Complete  Art  of ;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury.    By  THOMAS  KENTISH.    With  267  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3*.  6d. 

First  Book,  My.  By  WALTER  BESANT,  JAMES  PAYN,  W.  CLARK  RUS- 
SELL, GRANT  ALLEN,  HALL  CAINE,  GEORGE  R.  SIMS,  RUDYARD  KIPLING,  A.  CONAN  DOYLE, 
M.  E.  BRADDON.  F.  W.  ROBINSON,  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD,  R.  M.  BALLANTYNE,  I.  ZANGWILL. 
MORLEY  ROBERTS,  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY,  MARY  CORELLI.  J.  K.  JEROME.  JOHN  STRANGE 
WINTER,  BRET  HARTE,  •  Q.,'  ROBERT  BUCHANAN,  and  R.  L.  STEVENSON*,  with  a  Prefatory  Story 
by  JEROME  K.  JEROME,  and  185  Illustrations.  A  New  Edition.  Small  demy  Svo,  art  linen,  y.  6a?. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by. 

Little  Essays:  Passages  from  the  Letters  of  CHARLES  LAMB.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  zs.  6d.     • 
Fatal  Zero.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 
Bella  Donna.     -      I     The  Lady  of  Brantome.        I     The  Second  Mrs.  Tlllotson. 

Polly.  |     Never  Forgotten. [_  Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

Sir  Henry  Irving;  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum.    With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6rf. 

Flammarion  (Camille),  Works  by. 

Popular  Astronomy:  A  General  Description  of  the  Heavens.    Translated  by  J.  ELLARB  GORE, 

F.R.  A.S.    With  Three  Plates  and  288  Illustrations.    Medium  Svo,  cloth,  los.  6d. 
Urania;  A  Romance.    With  87  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  gj. 

Fletcher's    (Giles,   B.D.)    Complete  Poems:    Christ's  Victorie  in 

Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor  Poems.    With  Notes  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART,  P.P.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  boards.  3-f.  6d. 

Forbes    (Archibald).— The  Life  of    Napoleon  III.      With  Photo- 

^    gravure  Frontispiece  and  Thirty-six  full-page  Illustrations.    Cheaper  Issue.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Forbes  (Hon.  Mrs.  Walter  R.  P.). —Dumb.     Crown  Svo,  cl.,  35?  6</. 
Franci ilon  (R7~E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3^.  dd.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 
One  by  One.     |   A  Real  Queen.   I   A  Dog  and  his  Shadow.   |    Ropes  of  Sand.    Illust. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

Queen  Cophetua.     I     Olympla.        |     Romances  of  the  Law.     |    King  or  Knave? 
Jack  Doyle's  Daughter.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.sj.  6d. .        • 

Frederic   (Harold),   Novels  by.     Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each  ; 

illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

Seth's  Brother's  Wife. I        The  Law  ton  Girl. 

Fry's    (Herbert)    Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities,    1903. 

_  Edited  by  JOHN  LANB.    Published  Annually.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Gardening  Books.     Post  8vo,  15.  each;  cloth  limp.  15.  6d.  each. 

A  Tear's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse.    By  GEORGE  GLENNY.  , 

Household  Horticulture.    By  TOM  and  JANE  TERROLD.    Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.   By  TOM  JERROLD. 

Gaulot  (Paul).— The  Red  Shirts:    A  Tale  of  'The  Terror.1     Trans. 

Iftttd  by  JOHN  Dm  ViLLlERS,    With  a  Frentliplaet  by  STANLEY  WOOD,    Crown  8ro,  cloth,  gf.  M. ; 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.    9 
Gentleman's   Magazine,    The.      is.    Monthly.       Contains  Stories, 

Articles  upon  Literature,  Science,  Biography,  and  Art,  and  •  Table  Talk'  by  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 
***  Round  Volumes  for  recent  years  kept  in  stock,  8s.  6rf.  each.    Cases  for  binding,  as.  each. 

German    Popular  Stories.      Collected  by  the  Brothers  GRIMM  and 

Translated  by  EDGAR  TAYLOR.    With  Introduction  by  JOHN  RUSKIN,  and  n  Steel  Plates  after 
GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.    Square  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6;i.  ;  gilt  edges,  TS.  6ct. 

Gibbon  (Chas.),  Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d.  ea.;  post  8vo,  bds.,  2*.  ea. 

Robin  Gray.    With  Frontispiece.  I     Loving  a  Dream.  |  The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

The  Golden  Shaft.    With  Frontispiece.        I     Of  High  Degree. 

The  Flower  of  the  Forest.   I     Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 


/he  Dead  Heart. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  Will  the  World  Say? 

For  the  King. 

A  Hard  Knot. 


In  Pastures  Green. 
In  Love  and  War. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Fancy  Free. 


In  Honour  Bound. 
Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


Gib n ey  (Somerville).— Sentenced  !     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

G i  1  berrs~(W.  S.)  Original  Plays.     In  3  Series,  post  8vo.  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  FIRST  SERIES  contains  :  The  Wicked  World— Pygmalion  and  Galatea— Charity-  The  Princess— 

The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury— lolanthe. 
The  SECOND  SERIES  :  Broken  Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen— Dan'l  Druce— Tom  Cobb 

— H.M:S.  '  Pinafore '—The  Sorcerer— The  Pirates  of  Penzar.ce. 
The  THIRD  SERIES:   Comedy  and  Tragedy—  Poverty's  Fairy— Rosencrantz  and  Guildensteni - 

Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Ruddigore— The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— The  Gondoliers  - 

The  Mountebanks — Utopia. 

Eight  Original  Comic  Operas  written  by  W.  S.  GILBERT.    Two  Series,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  is.  d.i. 

each.    The  FIRST  SERIES  contains  :  The  Sorcerer— H.  M.S.  'Pinafore  '—The  Pirates  of  Peiizance— 

lolanthe— Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury. 
The  SECOND  SERIES  contains:    The  Gondoliers— The  Grand  Duke— The  Yeomen  of  the    Guard— 

His  Excellency — Utopia,  Limited — Ruddig-ore— The  Mountebanks — Haste  to  the  Wedding. 
The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birthday  Book:  Quotations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  selected 

from  Plays  by  W.  S.  GILBERT  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A.  SULLIVAN.     Compiled  t>y  ALEX.  WATSON. 
Royal  161110.  Japanese  leather,  ss.  6d. 

Gilbert   (William).  —  James    Duke,    Costermonger.      Post    8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  ss. 

Gissing  (Algernon),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

A  Secret  of  the  North  Sea.                       |        The  Wealth  of  Mallerstang. 
Knitters  in  the  Sun. 

Glanville  (Ernest),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ss.  each. 

The  Lost  Heiress  :  A  Tale  of  Love,  Battle,  and  Adventure.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  II.  NlSBET 
The  Fossicker :  A  Romance  of  Mashonaland.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  NiSiiET. 
A  Fair  Colonist.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD. 

The  Golden  Rock.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3*.  6J. 
Kloof  Yarns.    Crown  8vo  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Tales  from  the  Veld.    With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  M.  NISBET.    Crown  8vo,  clbth,  3*.  6.i. 
Max  Thornton.     With  8  Illustrations  by  J.  S.  CROMPTON,  R.I.    Large  crown  8vo,   cloth,  gilt 
edges,  5*. ;         _  

Glenny  (George).— A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse: 

Practical  Advice  as  to  the  Management  cf  the  Flower,  Fruit,  andFrame  Garden.  PostSvo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.M. 

Godwin  (William).— Lives  of  the  Necromancers.    Post  8vo,  cl.,  25. 
Golden    Treasury    of  Thought,  The:    A  Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  Best  Authors.    By  THEODORE  TAYLOR.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^  6rf.  _ 

Goodman  (E.  J.).— The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne.    Cr.  8vo,  35.  6d. 
Gore  (J.  Ellard,  F.R.A.S.).— The  Stellar  Heavens:  an  Introduc- 

tion  to  the  Study  of  the  Stars  and  Nebulae.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2S.  net. 

Grace  (Alfred  A.).— Tales  of  a  Dying  Race.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Greeks  and    Romans,  The  Life   of  the,  described  from  Antique 

Monuments.    By  ERNST  GUHL  and  W.  KONER.    Edited  by  Dr.  F.  HUEFFER.     With  543  Illustra- 
tions.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yj.  6rf. 

Greenwood  (James:    "The  Amateur  Casual ").— The  Prisoner 

In  the  Dock  ;  My  Four  Years'  Daily  Experiences  ?n  the  London  Police  Courts.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3^.  6<<. 

Grey  (Sir  George), — The  Romance  of  a  Proconsul :    Being  the 

Personal  Life  and  Memoirs  of  Sir  GEORGE  GREY,  K.C.B.  By  JAMES  MILNE.  With  Portrait.  S 
EDITION.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  6f. 


io    CHATTO  &  WINDU5,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
Griffith  (Cecil).— Corinthia  Marazion  :  A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  y.  6d. 

Gunter  (A.   Clavering,   Author  of  'Mr.   Barnes  of  New  York').— 

A  Florida  Enchantment.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  35.  6d. 

(iuttenberg  (Violet),  Novels  by. 

Neither  Jew  nor  Greek.  I  The  Power  of  the  Palm'st. 


Hair,  The :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.     Trans- 

lated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  PlNCUS.    Crown  8vo,  \s. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. - 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by.,     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s.  each. 

New  Symbols.              I        Legends  of  the  Morrow.        |        The  Serpent  Play. 
Maiden  Ecstasy.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  8j. 

Halifax  (C.).— Dr.  Ramsey's  Patient.      By  Mrs.  L.  T.  MEADE  and 

CLIFFORD  HALIFAX,  M.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Hall  (Mrs.  S.  C.).— Sketches  of  Irish  Character.    With  numerous 

Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  MACLISE,  GILBERT,  HARVEY,  and  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 
Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra.  ?s.  6d. 

Hall  (Owen),  Novels  by. 

The  Track  of  a  Storm.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  6d.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  as. 

Jetsam,    Crown  3vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
Eureka. I Hernando. 

Halliday  (Andrew). — Every «day  Papers.    Post  8vo,  picture  bds.,  25. 
Hamilton    (Cosmo),   Stories  by.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Glamour  of  the  Impossible.  I        Through  a  Keyhole. 

***  The  two  stories  may  also  be  had  bound  together  in  one  volume,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  v.  6,A 

H arte's  (Bret)  Collected  Works.    Revised  by theAuthon   LIBRA R  Y 

EDITION,  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  6s.  each. 

Vol.        I.  COMPLETE  POETICAL  AND  DRAMATIC  WORKS.    With  Steel-plate  Portrait. 
„        II.  THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP— BOHEMIAN  PAPERS— AMERICAN  LEGEND. 

III.  TALES  OF  THE  ARGONAUTS— EASTERN  SKETCHES. 

IV.  GABRIEL  CONROV.  I     Vol.  V.  STORIES— CONDENSED  NOVELS,  &c. 
,,      VI.  TALES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 

,     vii.  TALES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE— II.   With  Portrait  by  JOHN  PETTIE,  R.A. 
„  Vill.  TALES  OF  THE  PINE  AND  THE  CYPRESS. 
,     IX.  BUCKEYE  AND  CHAPPAREL. 

X.  TALES  OF  TRAIL  AND  TOWN,  &c. 

Bret  Harte'S  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  40  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d 

Bret  Harte'S  Poetical  Works.    Printed  on  hand-made  paper.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  4*.  6d. 

Some  Later  Verses.    Crown  8vo,  linen  gilt,  5^. 

In  a  Hollow  of  the  Hills.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2J. 

Condensed  Novels.  (The  Two  Series  in  One  Volume.)   Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2*.  net ;  leather, 
tilt  edges,  3J.  net. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

On  the  Old  Trail.  From  Sandhill  to  Pine. 

Under  the  Redwoods.  Stories  in  Light  and  Shadow. 

Mr.  Jack  Hamlin's  Mediation. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  %s,  t>d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  2J.  each. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 

A  Waif  of  the  Plains.    With  60  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  T,.  WOOD. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.    With  59  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 
Busy  t  A  Novel.    With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  J.  A.  CHRISTIE. 


Bally  Dows,  &c.    \vitn  47  illustrations  Dy  w.  u.  ALMOND  and  others. 

The  Bell-Ringer  of  Angel's,  &c.    With  39  Illustrations  by  DUDLEY  HARDY  and  others 

Clarence  :  A  Story  of  the  American  War.    With  Eight  Illustrations  by  A.  JUI.E  GOODMAN. 

Barker's  Luck,  &c.    With  39  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIER,  PAUL  HARDY,  &c. 

Devil's  Ford,  &c.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  W.  H.  OVEREND. 

The  Crusade  of  the  "Excelsior."    with  a  Frontispiece  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 

Three  Partners  ;  or.  The  Big  Strike  on  Heavy  Tree  Hill.     With  8  Illustrations  by  J.  GULICH. 

Tales  of  Trail  and  Town,    With  Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  jACOME-Hooo. 

New  Condensed  Novels :  Burjesiques. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  6d.  each ;  picture  cloth,  flat  backs  ar.  each. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  Sensation  Novels  Condensed. 
A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs.  |  Colonel  Starbottle's  Client* 

A  Protegee  of  Jack  Hamlin'a.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog.     I    The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.     I     Callfornlan  Stories. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each  ;  cloth,  ts.  6ft.  each. 

{        Mary  la.  j  A  Phyllis  of  the 


CHATTO  &  WlNDUS,  Publisher*,  lit  St.  Marttn^  Larte,  London,  W.C.     n 
Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of.     With  over  100  Facsimiles  and 

Explanatory  Text.    By  DON  FELIX  DE  SALAMANCA.    Post  8vo.  half-cloth,  ys.  6ii.  ___  __ 

Hanky-Panky:      Easy  and  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 

HandT  &c.    Edited  by  W.  H.  CREMER.    With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4*.  6rf._  _ 

Hardy  (Rev.  E.  J.,  Author  of  *  How  to  be  Happy  though  Married  ').— 

Love,  Courtship,  and  Marriage.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  31.  6rf.  _  _  __  _       _. 

Hardy  (Iza  Duff  us),  Novels  by^  .*• 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
The  Lesser  Evil.  _  |        Man.  Woman,  and  Fate.  __ 

Hardy  (Thomas).—  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.     Post  8vo,  cloth 

extra.  3J.  6d.  :  illustrated  boards,  ss.  :  cloth  limp,  2*.  6rf.—  Also  the  FINE  PAPER  EDITION,  pott  8vo, 
_  cloth,  gilt  top,  gj.net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3*.  net.  _  __ 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6s. 
The  Art  of  Decoration.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations.     Sq.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  Cs. 
The  Art  of  Dress.    With  32  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Chaucer   for  Schools.    With  the  Story  of  his  Times  and  his  Work.    A  New  Edition,   revised. 

With  a  Frontispiece.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2J.  6d. 
Chaucer  for  Children.    With  38  Illustrations  (8  Coloured).    Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6J. 

~  ' 


Haweis~(Rev.  H.  R.,  M.  A.).  —American 

IRVING,  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES,  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  ARTEMUS  WARD,  MARK 
TWAIN,  and  BRET  HARTE.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s.  _  _      _ 

Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.?.  6d.  each  ;   post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each. 

Garth.  I  Ellice  Quentin.  1          Beatrix  Randolph.    With  Four  Illusts. 

Fortune's  Fool.        Dust.    Four  Illusts.  David  Poindexter's  Disappearance, 

_  I         The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ?s.  each. 

Miss  Cadogna.  _  |         Love-or  a  Name. 

_  Sebastian  Btrome.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  _  _____  _ 

Heckethorn~]c.  W.),  Books  by. 

London  Souvenirs.    (     London  Memories  :  Social.  Historical,  and  Topographical 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Books  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.~6d.  each'  ~~ 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  _  I          Social  Pressure. 

Ivan  de  Biron  ;  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d.  ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  gj.  _ 

Henderson  (Isaac).  —  Agatha  Page;  A  Novel.      Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3?.  6d. 
Henty  (Q.  A.),  Novels  by. 

Rujub,  the  Juggler.    PostSTO,  cloth,  jj.  6rf.  ;  illustrated  boards,  w. 

Colonel  Thorndyke's  Secret.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD.    Small  demy  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  5^.  _ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^-.  6d.  each. 
The  Queen's  Cup.  _  j  _  Dorothy's  Double.  _ 

Herman  (Henry).  —  A  Leading  Lady.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  zs.  6d. 
Hertzka  (Dr.  Theodor).—  Freeland:  A  Social  Anticipation.    Trans- 

lated  by  ARTHUR  RANSOM.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  _ 

Hesse-  Wartegg  (Chevalier  Ernst  von).—  Tunis:    The  Land  and 

the  People.    With  22  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3^.  6rf. 

Hill  (Headon).—  Zambra  the  Detective.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6W.; 

post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2r. 

Hill  (John),  Works  by. 

Treason-Felony.    Post  8vo,  boards,  gj.        |     The  Common  Ancestor.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  y.M. 

Hinkson  (H.  A.),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

_  Fan  Fitzgerald.          _  I  _  811k  and  Steel.  _ 

Hoey  (Mrs.  Cashel).—  The  Lover's  Creed.    Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Holiday,  Where  to  go  for  a.     By  E.  P.  SHOLL,  Sir  H.  MAXWELL, 

Bart.,  M  P.,   JOHN  WATSON,  JANE  BARLOW,    MARY  LOVETT  CAMERON,  JUSTIN  H.  MCCARTHY, 

PAUL  LANGE,  J.  w.  GRAHAM,  j.  H.  WALTER,  PHCEBE  ALLEN,  S.  J.  BECKETT,  L.  RIVERS  VINE, 
and  C.  F.  GORDON  GUMMING.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d,  _ 

Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell),  Works  by. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.    Illustrated  by  J.  GORDON  THOMSON.    Post  8vo,  cloth 

limp,  2J.  6d.     Another  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  2*  . 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  and  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table. 

_  In  One  Vol.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2J.  __ 

Hooper  (Mrs.  Qeo.).—  The  House  of  Raby.    Post  8vo,  boards,  21. 


"    CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  Publishers,  m  St.  Martin's  Lane.  London.  W.C. 
Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.-    With  Life  of 

the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.    With  85  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  halt-bound,  gj. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works;  including  his  Ludi- 

crous  Adventures,  Eons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.    With  a  Life.    A  New  Edition,  with  a  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth.  -$s.  6d. 

Hopkins  (Tighe),  Novels  by. 


For  Freedom.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  each. 

'Twixt  Love  and  Duty.    With  a  Frontispiece.  |  The  Incomplete  Adventurer. 

The  Nugents  of  Carriconna.          |    Nell  Haffenden.    With  8  Illustrations  by  C.  GREGORY. 

Home  (R.  Hengist). —  Orion :    An  Epic  Poem.     With  Photograph 

Portrait  by  Su  MMF.RS.    Tenth  Edition.     Ctovtn  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7j. 

Hornung  (t;.  W.).—  The  Shadow  of  the  Rope.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

gilt  top.  6j. _ 

Hugo  (Victor).— The  Outlaw  of  Iceland  (Han  d'Islande).    Trans- 
lated by  Sir  GILBERT  CAMPBELL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Hume  (Fergus),  Novels  by. 

The  Lady  from  Nowhere.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5-.  6rf. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  a* 
The  Millionaire  Mystery.    Crown  8ro,  cloth,  35.  6d. 

Hungerford  (Mrs.,  Author  of  •  Molly  Bawn  '),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vc,  cloth  extra,  $s.  6d.  each;  po»t  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  oj.  each  :  cloth  limp,  zs.  6<i.  each. 


A  Maiden  All  Forlorn. 

In  Durance  Yile. 

Marvel. 

A  Modern  Circe. 

April's  Lady. 


Peter's  Wife.  I  An  Unsatisfactory  Lover, 

Lady  Patty.  |  The  Professor's  Experiment. 

Lady  Verner's  Flight.  I  The  Three  Graces. 

The  Red-House  Mystery.  Nora  Creina. 


A  Mental  Struggle. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s.  6rf.  each. 
JL n  Anxious  Moment.  I  The  Coming  of  Chloe.  I  A  Point  of  Conscience.  I  Lovice. 

Hunt's  (Leigh)  Essays :  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  &c.  Edited 

by  EDMUND  OLI.IER.    Post  8vo.  half-bound,  zs.  

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  %s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8yo,  illustrated  boards,  ss.  each. 
The  Leaden  Casket.  |        Self-Condemned.        |        That  Other  Person. 

Mrs.  Juliet.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s.  6d. 

Hutchison  "(~W.  M.).— Hints  on  Colt-breaking.     With  25  Illustra- 

tions.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. •_ __ 

Hydrophobia  :  An  Account  of  M.  PASTEUR'S  System  ;  The  Technique  of 

his  Method,  and  Statistics.     By  RENAUD  SUZOR,  M.B.     Cr-wn  Svo.  cloth  extra.  6.r. 

Idler   Magazine    (The).     Edited  by  ROBERT  BAKU.     Profusely  Illus- 

tratcd.    6d.  Monthly.  

Impressions   (The)   of  Aureole.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 

Indoor  Paupers.     By  ONE  OF  THEM.     Crown  Svo,  is.  ;  cloth^,  is.  6d. 
Inman   (Herbert)   and  Hartley  Aspden.— The   Tear  of   Kalee. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

In   Memoriam :    Verses  for   every   Day  in  the  Year.     Selected   and 

arranged  by  LUCY  RIDLEY.    Small  square  Svo.  cloth,  ss.  6tt.  net:  leather,  y.  6tf.  net. 

Innkeeper's  Handbook  (The)  and  Licensed  Victualler's  Manual. 

By  J.  TREVOR-DAVIES.    A  New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  zs^ 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,   Songs~of~ Collected  and  Edited  by  X 

PERCEVAL  GRAVES.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  gj.  6d. 

Irving  (Sir  Henry)  :  A  Record  of  over  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6J. 

James  (C.  T.  C.).  — A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.     Post 

8vo.  cloth  limu.  u.  6<£ ____^_______ 

Jameson  (William).— My  Dead  Self.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 
Japp  (Alex.  H.,  LL. P.). —Dramatic  Pictures,  &c.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth.  55. 
Jennings  (Henry  J.),  Works  by. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2j.  6d. 

Lord  Tennyson  :  A  Biographical  Sketch.    With  Portrait.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  is.  64. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.     13 
Jefferies  (Richard),  Books  by. 

The  Open  Air.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  zs.  (>d.  _ 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s.  each  ;  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ss.  6ti,  each. 
Nature  near  London.  _  I  The  Life  of  the  Fields. 

"fa  °fthe  Fieids-  pott  8v°-  d°th- 


The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies.    By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT.    With  a  Photograph  Portrait 
_  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  _ 

Jerome  (Jerome  K.),  Books  by. 

Stageland.    With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.    Fcap.  410,  picture  cover,  is. 
John  Ingerfleld,  &c.  With  9  lllusts.  by  A.  s.  BOYD  and  JOHN  GULICH.  Fcap.  8vo,  pic,  cov.  is.6J. 

Jerrold  (Douglas).—  The   Barber's    Chair;    and   The   Hedgehog 

Letters^  j'ost  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound.  2*.  _ 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works~by.   Post  Svo,  15.  ea.  ;  cloth  limp,  15.  6d.  eacl7. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

Household  Horticulture  ;  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.    Illustrated. 


Jesse  (Edward).—  Scenes  and  Occupations  of  a  Country 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  as. 

Jones  (William,  F.S.A.),  Works  by.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  35.  6d.  each. 

Finger-Ring  Lore  :  Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.    With  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 
Crowns  and  Coronations  ;  A  History  of  Regalia.    With  91  Illustrations. 


Jonson's  (Ben)  Works.      With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 

a  Biographical  Memoir  by  WILLIAM  GlFFORD.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.      Three  Vols. 
crov.-n  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s.  6d.  each. 

J osephusTThe Complete~Works  of.    Translated  by  WHISTON.    Con- 

tai-ung  'The  Antiquities  of  the  lews'  and  'The  Wars  of  the  Jews.'     With  52  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Two  \rols.,  demy  Svo,  half-cloth,  i?s.  6rf. 

KempF(Robertyr^Pencil  and  Palette :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artist^ 

, vo,  clotli  limp,  ss.  6d. ______^ 

Kershaw    (Mark).  —  Colonial    Facts   and    Fictions:     Humorous 

Sketches.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. ;  cloth,  zs.  6d. 

King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by. Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 

'  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.'         |        Passion's  Slave.        |        Bell  Barry. 


A  Drawn  Game.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3-r.  6J.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 


Kipling  Primer  (A).      Including  Biographical  and  Critical  Chapters, 

an  Index  to  Mr.  Kipling's  principal  Writings,  and  Bibliographies.  By  F.  L.  KNOWLES,  Editor  of 
'  Tlie  Golden  Treasury  of  American  Lyrics.'  With  Two  Portraits.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

Knight    (William,   M.R.C.S.,    and    Edward,    L.R.C.P.).  —  The 

Patient's  Yade  Mecum  :  How  to  Get  Most  Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6,;'. 

Knights  (The)  of  the  Lion  :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century^ 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  MARQUESS  OF  L.ORNE,  K.T.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lambert(Qeorge).— The  President  of  Boravia.  Crown  &vo,c\.,y.6d. 
Lamb's    (Charles)  Complete  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 

'  Poetry  for  Children 'and  '  Prince  Dorus.'  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H.  Siu-p- 
HERD.  With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  the  '  Essay  on  Roast  Pig.'  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^-.  6ii. 

The  Essays  of  Ella.    Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  ss. 

Little  Essays :  Sketches  and  Characters  by  CHARLES  LAMB,  selected  from  his  Letters  by  PERCY 
FITZGERALD.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  ss.  6d. 

The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  BRANDER  MAT- 
THEWS,  and  Steel-plate  Portrait.  Fcap.  Svo,  half-bound,  gj.  6d. 

Landor  (Walter  Savage).— Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

Shakspeare,  &c.  betore  Sir  Thomas  Lu<      '       «-«--•--- 
is  added,  A  Conference  of  Master 

State  of  Ireland,  1595.    Fcap.  Svo,  hali'-Rc 

Lane  (Edward  William).— The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  corrT- 

monly  called  in  England  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  Translated  from  the  Arabic. 
with  Notes.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Engravings  from  Designs  by  HARVEY.  Edited  by  EDWARD 
STANLEY  POOLE.  With  Preface  by  STANLEY  LANE-FOOLE.  Three  Vols..  demy  Svo,  cloth,  js.  (XT',  ea. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.    Post  Svo,  laid  paper,  half  cloth,  2j. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  =j.  6d. 

Kumovr  of  the  Law;  Forensic  Anecdotes.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  ss.  ^__^ 

Lenmaim  (R.  C.),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  15.  6d.  each. 

Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge. 

Conversational  Hints  for  Young  Shooters:  A  Guide  to  Polite  Talk. 


Shakspeare,  &c.  betore  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  igth  September,  1582.     To 

is  added,  A  Conference  of  Master  Edmund  Spenser  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the 


U    CHATTO  &  WINDU5,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  VV.C. 
Leigh  (Henry  S.). — Carols  of  Cockayne.      Printed  on  hand-made 

paper,  bound  in  buckram,  ST. 

Leland  (C.    Godfrey).— A  Manual  of  Mending  and" Repairing". 

With  Diagrams.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5.5-.  

Lepelletier  (Edmond). — Madame  Sans-Gene.      Translated  from 

the  French  by  JOHN  DE  VILL1ERS.    Post  Svo,  doth,  zs.  6d.  ;  picture  boards,  zs. 

Leys  (John  K.),  Novels  by. 

The  Lindsays.    Post  8vo,  picture bds.,  a*.     I  A  Sore  Temptation.    Cr,  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. 

LUburn  (Adam). — A  Tragedy  in  Marble.     Crown  svbTcloth,  $s.~6d. 
Lindsay  (Harry,  Author  of  *  Methodist  Idylls'),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5-.  6d.  each. 
Rhoda  Roberts.  |_T^ie_Jacpbite:_A_Romance  of  the  Conspiracy  of  '  The  Forty.' 

Crown  Svo,  clotli,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
Judah  Pyecroft,  Puritan.  |  The  Story  of  Leah. 

Linton"  (E7tynn)7Works  byT~ 

An  Octave  of  Friends.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3*.  6<t. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  bd.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2*.  each. 

Patricia  Kemball.     1        lone.  I     Under  which  Lord  ?    With  i»  Illustrations, 

The  Atonement  of  Leant  Dundas.  'My  Love  I'       |      Sowing  the  Wind. 

The  World  Well  Lost.   With  12  Illusts.  Paston  Carew,  Millionaire  and  Miser. 

The  One  Too  Many.  Dulcie  Everton.  I  With  a  Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  liinp,  zs.  6:f.  each. 

Witch  Stories.                                                    |         Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women. 
Freeshooting ;  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Mrs.  LYNN  LINTON. 

Lowe~(CharIes,   M.A.).— Our  Greatest~Living  Soldiers.    With 

8  Portraits.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $s.  6d. 

Lucy  (Henry  W.).— Gideon   Fleyce:   A  Novel.     Crown  Svo,  cloth 

__    extra,  %s.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2J. 

McCarthy  (Justin),  Works  by. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of 
1880.  LIBRARY  EDITION.  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12^.  each. — Also  a  POPULAR 
EDITION,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each.—  And  the  JUBILEE  EDITION,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  1886,  in  Two  Vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7.*-.  6</.  each. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
J2S.  ;  or  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times.  One  Vol.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.— Also  a  CHEAP 
POPULAR  EDITION,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

A  History  of  the  Four  Georges  and  of  William  the  Fourth.  By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY 
and  JUSTIN  HUNTLY  MCCARTHY.  Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  i2S.  each. 

The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.    2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  izs  each. 

Reminiscences.    With  a  Portrait.    Two  Vols..  demy  Svo,  cloth,  245-. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3.5-.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  "illustrated  boards,  2J.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2J.  6d.  each 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours.  I       Donna  Quixote.    With  12  Illustrations. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter.  The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

A  Fair  Saxon.  I  Linley  Rochford.         Maid  of  Athens.     With  12  Illustrations. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain.  |  The  Dictator.  Camiola:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 

Miss  Misanthrope.    With  12  Illustrations.      [•     Red  Diamonds.      |     The  Riddle  Ring. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^-.  td.  each. 

The  Three  Disgraces,  and  other  Stories.        | Mononia:  A  Love  Story  of  '  Forty-eight. 

•The  Right  Honourable.'    By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  and  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth  extra,  6s. 

McCarthy  (Justin  Huntly),  Works  by. 

The  French  Revolution.    (Constituent  Assembly,  1789-91).    Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  clotli,  12S.  each. 

Ail  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland.    Crown  Svo,  is. :  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Ireland  Since  the  Union:  Sketches  of  Irish  History,  17^8-1886.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

HaflZ  In  London :  Poems.    Small  Svo.  gold  cloth,  y.  6d.   ~~ 

Our  Sensation  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6J. 

Doom:  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  is. 

Dolly :  A  Sketch.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  is. 


Idly  Lass :  A  Romance.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  is. :  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 
A  London  Legend.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3j.  (>d. 
The  Royal  Christopher.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6d. 


MacColl  (Hugh),  Novels  by. 

Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 
He  WhitlOCk.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Macdonetl  (Agnes).— Quaker  Cousins.     Post  gvo,  boards,  25. 
Mac  Greg  or  (Robert).— Pastimes  and  Players:    Notes  on  Popular 

Games.    Pott  Svo,  cloth  limp,  g*.  &/. . 

Machray  (Robert).— A  Blow  over  the  Heart.    Crown  tfvo,  cloth, 


CMATTO  &  VV INDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.     is 
Mac  Donald  (George,  LL.D.),  Books  by. 

Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination.    Ten  Vols.,  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  in  cJoth  case,  sis. ;  or 

the  Volumes  may  be  had  separately,  in  Grolier  cloth,  at  2s.  6rf.  each. 
Vol.     I.  WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT.— THE  HIDDEN  LIFE. 

„      II.  THE  DISCIPLE.— THE  GOSPEL  WOMEN.— BOOK  OF  SONNETS.— ORGAN  SONGS. 
,,    III.  VIOLIN  SONGS.— SONGS  OF  THE  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS.— A  BOOK  OF  DREAMS.— KOADSIDH 

POEMS.— POEMS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
..     IV.  PARABLES.— BALLADS.— SCOTCH  SONGS. 

„  V.  &  VI.  PHANTASTES  :  A  Faerie  Romance.  |     Vol.  VII.  THE  PORTENT. 

,,  VIII.  THE  LIGHT  PRINCESS.— THE  GIANT'S  HEART.— SHADOWS. 
,,    IX.  CROSS  PURPOSES.— THE  GOLDEN  KEY.— THE  CARASOYN.— LITTLE  DAYLIGHT. 
„     X.  THE  CRUEL  PAINTER.— THE  Wow  o'  RIVVEN.— THE  CASTLE.— THE  BROKEN  SWORDS. 

—THE  GRAY  WOLF.— UNCLE  CORNELIUS. 
Poetical  Works  of  George  MacDonald.    Colfected  and  Arranged  by  the  Author.    Two  Vols, 

crown  8vo,  buckram,  izs. 

A  Threefold  Cord.  Edited  by  GEORGE  MACDONALD.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  s-f- 

Phantasies :  A  Faerie  Romance.    With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  BELL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.?.  6d. 
Heather  and  Snow :  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 
Lilith  ;  A  Romance.    SECOND  EDITION.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6s. 

Mackay   (Charles,   LL.D.).  —  Interludes   and    Undertones;   or, 

Music  at  Twilight.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  6s. 

Mackenna  (Stephen  J.)  and  J.  Augustus  O'Shea.— Brave  Men 

in  Action  :  Thrilling:  Stories  of  the  British  Flag.  With  8  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD 
Small  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  $s. 

Maclise~~Portrait  Gallery  (The)  of  Illustrious  Literary  Charac- 

ters  :  85  Portraits  by  DANIEL  MACLISE  ;  with  Memoirs— Biographical,  Critical,  Bibliographical, 
and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of  the  Present  Century,  by  WILLIAM 
BATES.  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  v.  6d.  _____ 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.    With  50  Illustrations  by  THOMAS  R.  MACQUOID. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.    34  Illusts.  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID. 

Through  Normandy.    With  02  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID,  and  a  Map. 

About  Yorkshire.    With  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID. _^ 

Magician's   Own    Book,   The:    Performances  with  Eggs,  Hats,  &c. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  CREMER.    With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  4J.  6</.  

Magic  Lantern,  The,   and  its  Management  :  Including  full  Practical 

Directions.    By  T.  C.  IlEPWORTH.    With  10  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  6ct. 

Alagna  Charta :    An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in   the   British 

Museum.  3  feet  b'y  z  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  ss.  ___ 

Mallory    (SiFThomas).  —  Mort    d' Arthur:     The  Stories  of  King 

Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  (A  Selection.)  Edited  by  B.  MONTGOMERIE  RAN- 
KING.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2.f. . 

Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 

The  New  Republic.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  -u.  6</. ;  picture  boards,  zs. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia:  Positivism  on  an  Island.    PostSvo,  cloth,  zs.  6et. 

Poems.    Small  410,  parchment,  8.r.  |    Is  Life  Worth  Living?    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ts. 

Margueritte~(Paul  and  Victor).— The   Disaster.      Translated  by 

FREDERIC  LEES.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  %s.  6rf. 

Marlowe's  Works,     Including  his  Translations.     Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6rf. 

Mas^rn^TndT).— Annals  ofThe  Horse-Shoe  Club.     Withslllus- 

trntions  by  tlif  AUTHOR.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6t.  

Massinger's   Plays.     From  the  Text  of  WILLIAM  GIFFORD.     Edited 

by  Col.  CUNNINGHAM.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  .y.  6ef. 

Matthews  (Brander).— A  Secret  of  the  Sea,  &c.      Post  8vo,  illus- 

t  rated  boards,  2£__;  cloth  limp,  zs.  (>d. ___ 

Max~O'Reil7Books  by.      Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  t>d.  each. 

Her  Royal  Highness  Woman.  !  Between  Ourselves. 

Ramble*  In  Womanland. 


Meade  (L.  T.),  Novels  by. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  $s.  6d.  each. 

The  Voice  of  the  Charmer.     With  8  Illustrations.  I     An  Adventuress. 

In  an  Iron  Grip.  I     On  the  Brink  of  a  Chasm.    I     The  Blue  Diamond. 

The  Siren.  The  Way  of  a  Woman.  A  Stumble  by  the  Way. 

Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient.    I     A  Bon  of  Ishmael. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6r.  each. 
This  Troublesome  World.  Rosebury. 

Merivale  (Herman). — Bar,  Stage,  and  Platform :   Autobiographic 

Memories.    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8yo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6*. 


16    CHATTO  &  W1NDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Mai-tin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


Merrick  (Leonard),  Novels  by, 

The  Kan  who  was  Good.    Post  8vo,  pict 


picture  boards,  vs. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  js.  6d.  each. 
This  Stage  of  Fools. |  Cynthia  t  A  Daughter  of  the  Philistines. 

Mexican  Mustang  (On  a),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.      By 

A.  E.  SWEP.T  and  J.  ARMOY  KNOX.    With  265  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Miller  (Mrs.  F.  Fenwick). — Physiology  for  the  Young;   or,  The 

House  of  Lite.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d. 

Milton  (J.  L.).— The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin.    Post  8vo, 

u.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Min to  (Wm.).— Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Mitchell  (Edmund),  Novels  by. 

The  Lone  Star  Rush.    With  8  Illustrations  by  NORMAN  H.  HARDY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
Only  a  Nigger.  |        The  Bel  forts  of  Culben. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cloth,  flat  backs,  zs.  each. 
Plotters  of  Paris.        I        The  Temple  of  Death.       I     Towards  the  Eternal  Snows. 

Mitford  (Bertram),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Gun-Runner :  A  Romance  of  Zululand.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
Rsnshaw  Fanning's  Quest.    AVith  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
Tha  Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachland. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  each  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  backs,  2s.  each. 
The  Luck  of  Gerard  Ridgeley. 

The  King's  Assegai.    With  Six  full-page  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
Haviland's  Chum.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Molesworth    (Mrs.).— riathercourt    Rectory.     Crown  8vo,   cloth, 

3s.  6d . ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

Moncrieff  (W.  D.  Scott-).— The  Abdication:  An  Historical  Drama. 

With   SCTen   Etchings  by  JOHN  PETTIE,  W.  Q.  ORCHARDSON,  J.  MACWHIRTER,  CCLIN  HUNTER, 

R.  MACBETH  and  TOM  GRAHAM.    Imperial  4to,  buckram,  vis. 

Montagu  (Irving).— Things  1  Have  Seen  in  War.    With  16  fulK 

page  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


Moore  (Thomas),  Works  by. 

The  Epicurean ;  and  Alciphron.    Pos 


Epicurean ;  and  Alciphron.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  zs. 

Prose  and  Verse;  including  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  BYRON.    Edited 
by  R.  II..  SHEPHERD.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  -;s.  6d. 


Morrow  (W.  C.).— Bohemian  Paris  of  To=Day.    With  106  Illustra- 

tions  by  EDOUARD  CUCUEL.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. 

Muddock  (J.  E.),  Stories  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

Basile  the  Jester.    With  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD. 

Young  Lochinvar.  I        The  Golden  Idol. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

The  Dead  Man's  Secret.  J From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 

Stories  Weird  and  'Wonderful.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. ;  cloth,  zs.  6d. 

Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood.    With  12  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  WOOD.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra, 

3f.  6d. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  zs. 


Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 


A  Life's  Atonement. 

Joseph's  Coat.    12  Illusts. 

Coals  of  Fire.    3  Illusts. 

Val  Strange. 

Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 


A  Model  Father. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
Cvnic  Fortune.    Frontisp. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 


Job  Martin's  Little  Girl, 
Time's  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 
A  Capful  o'  Nails. 


"the  Making  of  a  Novelist :  An  Experiment  in  Autobiography.    With  a  Collotype  1'orlrait.    Cr. 

Svo,  buckram,  3*.  6d. 

My  Contemporaries  in  Fiction,    Crown  Syo,  buckram,  $s.  6J. 
His  Own  Ghost.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  zs, 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31-.  6d.  each. 

This  Little  World.              I        A  Race  for  Millions.     I     The  Church  of  Humanity. 
Tales  in  Prose  and  Yerse.    With  Frontispiece  by  ARTHUR  HOPKINS. 
Despair's  Last  Journey.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 
Jbsepjvs  Coat.    POPULAR  EorrioN,  medium  Svo.  6d. 

Murray  (D.  Christie)  and  Henry  Herman,  Novels   by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^-.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  vs.  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  |        The  Bishops'  Bible. 

Paul  Jones's  Alias,  &c.    With  IHustrations  by  A.  FORFSTIFR  and  G,  Xicoi-KT. 
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Murray  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo.  c 


A  Game  of  Bluff. 


Post  8vo,  cloth,  2J.  6rf.  each. 


I      A  Song  of  Sixpence. 


Newbolt  (H.).—  Taken  from  the  Enemy.     Post  8vo,  leatherette,  is. 
Nisbet  (Hume),  Books  by. 

'  Ball  Up.'    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6rf. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  a*. 

Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  gj. 

Lessons  In  Art.    With  21  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  zs.  f>d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J-.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  H.  TOWNSKNO. 


Norris  (W.  E.),  Novels  by. 


picture  boards,  2s. 

Saint  Ann's. 

Miss  Wentworth's  Idea.    Crown 


Billy  Bellew 

8vo,  clotli,  3J.  6rf. 


Ohnet  (Georges),  Novels  by.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

Doctor  Rameau. |       A  Last  Love. 

A  Weird  Gift.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  2j. 

Love's  Depths.     Translated  by  F.  ROTHWELL.     Crown  8vp,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

The  Woman  of  Mystery.    Translated  by  F.  ROTHWELL.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  byT     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path.        |      Whiteladies.        |      The  Greatest  Heiress  In  England. 
The  Sorceress.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

6'Shaughnessy  (Arthur),  Poems  by: 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d.  each. 

Music  and  Moonlight.  I          Songs  of  a  Worker. 

Lays  of  France.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  IPS.  6d. 

Ouida,  Novels  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d.  ea.;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  is.  ea. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders.  In  Maremma.   I     Wanda. 

Pascarel.        |     Signa.  Bimbi. 

Two  Wooden  Shoes. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne.        |  Friendship. 

A  Village  Commune. 

Moths,     j     Plpistrello. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Tricotrin. 

Strathmore.  |  Chandos. 

Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Puck.        |     Idalia. 

Folle-Farine. 


|        Syrlin. 
Frescoes.        |     Othmar. 
Princess  Napraxine. 
Guilderoy.      |     Rultlno. 
Two  Offenders. 
Santa  Barbara. 


POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  6d.  each. 

Under  Two  Flags.  |   Moths.  I     Held  in  Bondage.  I     Puck.  |     Strathmore.    [Shortly. 
The  Waters  of  Edera.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  %s.  6rf.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2j. 
Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected  from  the  Works  of  OUIUA  by  F.  SYDNEY  MORRIS.    Post 
Svo.  cloth  extra,  S.T.— CHEAP  EDITION,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

Palmer  (W.  T.).  — Lake-Country  Rambles.     With  a  Frontispiece. 

Crown  Svo,  linen,  gilt  top,  6j. _ 

Pan d u rang  Hari ;  l>r,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.      With  Preface  by  Sir 

BARTLE  FRERE.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

Paris  Salon,  The  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the,  for  1902.    (Twenty- 
fourth  Year.)    With  over  300  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,  y. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.      A  New  Translation,  with  Historical 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  M'CRIE,  D.D.    Post  Svo,  half-cloth,  ss. 


Pay 


n  (James),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ss.  each. 


Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

A  County  Family. 

Less  Black  than  V/e're  Painted. 

By  Proxy.  |     For  Cash  Only. 

High  Spirits. 

A  Confidential  Agent.    With  12  Illusts. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn.    With  12  Illusts. 


The  Family  Scapegrace. 

Holiday  Tasks. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town.    With  12  Illusts. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 


The  Burnt  Million. 
Sunny  Stories.       I 


A  Trying  Patient. 


Humorous  Stories.  |     From  Exile. 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Bentinck's  Tutor.    I    Walter's  Word, 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

Carlyon's  Year.       I    Cecil's  Tryst. 

Murphy's  Master.  |    At  Her  Mercy. 

The  ClyfTards  of  Clyffe. 

Some  Private  Views. 


Post  Svo  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each 


Found  Dead.  ]  Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Mirk  Abbey.      A  Marine  Residence. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 

Not  Wooed,  But  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 


Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

Under  One  Roof. 


A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 


What  He  Cost  Her. 
Kit:  A  Memory. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 


A  Modern  Dick  Whittington  ;  or,  A  Patron  of  Letters.    With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2J. 

In  Peril  and  Privation.    With  17  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6rf. 
Notes  from  the  *  News.'    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Payne  (Will).— Jerry  the  Dreamer.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 


1 8    CHATTO  &  VVINDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
Paul  (Margaret   A.).— Gentle  and  Simple.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with 

Frontispiece  by  HELEN  PATERSON,  3*.  6d.',  post  Svo,  illustraied  boards,  ss. 

PenHelMBiinhirst  (Captain  E.  :  "  Brooksby  ").— The  BesiTof  the 

Fun.    With  Coloured  and  Plain  Illustrations  by  JOHN  STURGESS.     Royal  Svo.  cloth. {.VA ortly. 

Pennell  (H.  Cholmondeley),  Works  by.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  25.  6d.  ea. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.    With  Illustrations. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.    With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  MAURIER. 

The  Muses  of  Mayfair  ;   Vcrs  de  Societe.    Selected  by  H.  C.  PEN.\TELL. 

Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  is.6d.  each. 

An  Old  Maid's  Paradise.  |        Burglars  in  Paradise. 

Beyond  the  Gates.    Post  Svo,  picture  cover,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Jack  the  Fisherman.    Illustrated  by  C.  W.  REED.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Phil  May's  Sketch* Book.    Containing  54  Humorous  Cartoons.   Crown 

folio,  cloth,  2J.  6d. 

Phipson  (Dr.T.  L.),  Books  by.     Crown  Svo,  canvas,  gilt  top.  55.  each. 

Famous  Violinists  and  Fine  Violins.  !        The  Confessions  of  a  Violinist. 
Voice  and  Violin:    Sketches,  Anecdotes,  and  Reminiscences. 


Pilkington  (Lionel  L.).— Mallender's  Mistake.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

gilt  top,  6s. 

Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by. 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms.    With  Six  Plates  and  209  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  75-.  (>d. 
Songs  and  Poems,  1819-1879.    With  Introduction  by  Mrs.  MACKARNESS.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Plutarch's   Lives   of   Illustrious  Men.     With  Notes  and  a  Life  of 

Plutarch  by  JOHN  and  WM.  LANGHORNE,  and  Portraits.    Two  Vols..  demy  Svo.  half-cloth   IQJ.  6d. 

Poe's  (Edgar  Allan)  Choice  Works:   Poems,   Stories,   Essays. 

With  an  Introduction  by  CHARLES  BAUDELAIRE.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  y.  6d. 

Pollock  (W.  H.).—  The~Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plays.     By 

S i r  WALTER  BESANT  and  WALTER  H.  POLLOCK.    With  50  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt.  6.?. 

Pope's  PoeticafWorks.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Porter  (John).— Kingsclere.     Edited  by  BYRON  WEBBER.    With  19 

full-page  and  many  smaller  Illustrations.    Cheaper  Edition.    Demy  Svo,  cloth.  -;s.  6d. 

Praed  (Mrs.  Campbell),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  25.  each. 

The  Romance  of  a  Station. I  The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3y.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  boards,  2s.  each. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.                          |  Christina  Chard.  Wi  h  Frontispiece  by  W  PAGET. 
Mrs.  Tregaskiss.    With  8  Illustrations  by  ROBERT  SAUBER. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  each. 
Nulma. |        Madame  Izan. |   'As  a  Watch  in  the  Night.' 

Price  (E.  C.).— Valentina.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3^.  6</. 

Prhicess  Olga. — Radna :  A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65.    . 
Pryce  (Richard). — Miss  Maxwell's  Affections.     Crown  Svo,  cloth 

with  Frontispiece  by  HAL  LUDLOW,  y.  6d.;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ss. 

Proctor  (Richard  A.),  Works  by. 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.    With  55  Illustrations.    Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  ,v.  6d. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.    With  S'tar  Maps  for  every  Night  in  the  Year.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.    Crown  3vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Saturn  and  its  System.    With  13  Steel  Plates.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  los.  6<f. 

Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

The  Universe  of  Suns.  &c.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  f>s. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science  Workers.    Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  

Rambosson  (J.). — Popular  Astronomy.    Translated  by  C.  B.  PITMAN. 

With  10  Coloured  Plates  and  63  Woodcut  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3-r.  6<{. 

Randolph  (Col.  G.).— Aunt  Abigail  Dykes.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  75.  6d. 
Richardson  (Frank),  Novels  by. 

The  Man  -w*ho  Lost  his  Past.    With  50  lllusts.  by  TOM  BROWNE,  R.I.    Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  3*.  6.1. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
The  King's  Counsel.  I  Semi-Society. 

Riddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by. 

A  Rich  Man's  Daughter.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Weird  Stories.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  $s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  •zs. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

The  Uninhabited  House.  Fairy  Water. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party,  Her  Mother's  Darling. 

The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens.  I       Th§  *?un's  Curse.    !   Id!e  Tal»~ 
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Reade's  (Charles)  Novels. 

The   New  Collected    LIBRARY  EDITION,  complete  in  Seventeen  Volumes,  set  in  new  long  prime* 
type,  printed  on  laid  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  price  3^.  6rf.  each. 
i.Peg  Woffington;   and  Christie   John-  7.  Love  Me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 


stone. 

2.  Hard  Cash. 

3.  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.     With  a 

Preface  by  Sir  WALTER  BF.SANT. 

4.  •  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

5.  The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did 

Run   Smooth;    and  Singleheart  and 
Doubleface. 

£.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 
of  all  Trades;  A  Hero  and  a  Mar- 
tyr; and  The  Wandering  Heir. 


8.  The  Double  Marriage. 

9.  Griffith  Gaunt. 

0.  Foul  Play. 

1.  Put  Yourself  in  Hia  Place, 
z.  A  Terrible  Temptation. 

•;.  A  Simpleton. 

4.  A  Woman-Hater. 

5.  The    Jilt,   and    other  Stories;     and    Good 

Stories  of  Man  and  other  Animals. 

6.  A  Perilous  Secret. 

7.  Readiana;  and  Bible  Characters. 


In  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

Peg  Wofflngton.     |     Christie  Johnstone.     >     Hard  Cash.  |     Griffith  Gaunt. 

•It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.'  ]     Foul  Play.   |    Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 


The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did  Run 

Smooth. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;   Jack  of 


agraphy 
;  and  Jai 


all  Trades  ;  and  James  Lambert. 


A  Terrible  Temptation. 

A  Simpleton.     |     The  Wandering  Heir. 

A  Woman-Hater. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 


Love  Me  Little.  Love  Me  Long.  I     Good  Stories  of  Man  and  other  Animals. 

The  Double  Marriage.  i     The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.    I     A  Perilous  Secret.         |     Readlana. 

LARGE  TYPE.  FINE  PAPER  EDITIONS.  Pott  8vo,  cl.,  gilt  top,  zs.  net  ea. ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3,1.  net  ea. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. |    _*JIt  is  Never  Too  Lata  to  Mend.' 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  6d.  each. 

•It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.'    I    The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.   !    Foul  Play. 
Peg  Woftington ;  and  Christie  Johnstone.    I   Hard  Cash.          1  Griffith  Gaunt. 
Christie  Johnstone.  With  Frontispiece.  Choicely  printed  in  Elzevir  style.  Fcap.  Svo,  half-Roxb.2f.6rf. 
Peg  Woffington.    Choicely  printed  in  Elzevir  style.    Fcap.  Svo,  half-Koxburghe,  vs.  6d. 
Tbe  Cloister  and   the  Hearth.    NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  with  16  Photogravure  and  84 


half-tone  Illustrations  by  MATT  B.|HEWERDINE.     Small  410,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  ics.  M.  net.— 
Also  in  Four  Vols.,  post  Svo,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  WALTER  BESANT,  and  a  Fiontispiece  to 
each  Vol.,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  the  set. 
Bible  Characters.    Fcap.  8vo,  leatherette,  u. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Charles  Reade.     With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  ALEX. 
IREL AND.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2J.  M. *_ 

Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow.    With  52  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
About  England  with  Dickens.    With  58  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  VANDERHOOP  and  A.  RIMMKR. 

Rives    (Amelie),  Stories  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

Barbara  Dering. |        Meriel;  A  Love  Story. 

Robinson    Crusoe.      By  DANIEL  DEFOE.      With  37  Illustrations  by 

GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.    Post  8vo,  half-cloth,  gj. 

Robinson  ~(FTW.),  Novels  by. 

Women  are  Strange.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.?.  dd. ;  post  Svo  illustrated  boards,  aj. 

The  Woman  in  the  Dark.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6.Y.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 


Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

The  Poets'  Birds.  |  The  Poets'  Beasts.  I  The  Poets'  Reptiles,  Fishes^and  Insects. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The:  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 

came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  1066.    Printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  $.$•. 

Rosengarten  (A.). — A  Handbook  of  Architectural  Styles.  Trans- 

lated  by  W.  COLLETT-SANDARS.    With  630  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7.5-.  6rf. 

Ross  (Albert). — A  Sugar  Princess.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  35.!^ 
Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh).     Post  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d.  each. 

Punlana:  or.  Thoughts  Wise  and  Other-wise  :  a  Collection  of  the  Best  Riddles,  Conundrums,  Jokes, 

Sell-;.  &c.,  with  numerous  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
More  Puniana;  A  Second  Collection  of  Riddles,  Jokes.  &c.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Runciman  (James),  Stories  by. 

Schools  and  Scholars.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  ?s.  6J. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3.?.  6rf. '.""""" 

Russell  (Dora),  Novels  by. 

A  Country  Sweetheart.    Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  as. ;  picture  cloth,  fiat  back,  2j. 
The  Drift  of  Fate.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.;  picture  doth,  flat  back,  ss. 

Russell  (Herbert).— True  Blue;  or,  'The^LassThaTlLoved  a  SaTlorT 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3-f.  6d. 

Russell   (Rev.  John)  and  his  Out-of-door  Life.    By  E.  W.   L" 

DAVIBS.    A  New  Edition,  with  Illustrations  coloured  by  l.-^nd.    Royal  Svo,  cloth,  i6s.  net. 


20    CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  London    W.C. 
Russell  (W.  Clark),  Novels,  £c.,  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  vs.  each  ;  cloth  '.imp  zs  6d  each. 
Round  the  Galley-Fire.  An  Ocean  Tragedy. 


ley- 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  'Ocean  Star. 

The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 


My  Shipmate  Louise. 

Alone  on  a  Wide  Y/ide  Sea. 

The  Good  Ship  '  Mohock.' 

The  Phantom  Death. 

Is  He  the  Man?    I    The  Convict  Ship. 

Heart  of  Oak.        I   The  Last  Entry. 


The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each, 

A  Tale  of  Two  Tunnels.       I     The  Death  Ship. 

The  Ship :  Her  Story.    With  50  Illustrations  by  H.  C.  SEPPINGS  WRIGHT.    Small  4to,  cloth.  6s. 
The    •  Pretty    Polly  ' :      A  Voyage  of  Incident.    With  12  Illustrations  by  G.  E.   ROBERTSON. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  SJ. 
Overdue.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Saint  Aubyn  (Alan),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  %s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity.    With  a  Note  by  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  and  a  Frontispiece. 
The  Junior  Dean.        I     The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's.    I  To  His  Own  Master. 
Orchard  Damerel.       |     In  the  Face  of  the  World.  |  The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  each. 

The  Wooing  of  May.         J     A  Tragic  Honeymoon.          |        A  Proctor's  Wooing. 
Fortune's  Gate.  |     Gallantry  Bower.  Bonnie  Maggie  Lauder. 

Mary  Unwin.    With  8  Illustrations  by  PERCY  TARRANT.          |        Mra.  Dun  bar's  Secret. 

saint   John    (Bayle).— A  Levantine    Family.      A    New    Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Sala  (Cleorge  A.).— Gaslight  and  Daylight.    Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Scotland  Yard,  Past  and  Present :  Experiences  of  Thirty-seven  Years. 

By  Ex-Ch^f- Inspector  CAVANAGH.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  gj. ;  cloth,  zs.  6d. 

Secret  Out,  The:  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards;  with  Entertain- 
ing Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  '  White '  Magic.  By  W.  H.  CREMER.  With  300  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  45.  6rf.  • 

Seguin  (L.  G.),  Works  by. 

The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play  (Oberammergau)  and  the  Highlands  of  Bavaria.    With 

Map  and  37  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d. 
W alks  in  Algiers.    With  Two  Maps  and  16  Illust rations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

Senior  (Wm.).— By  Stream  and  Sea.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 
Sergeant  (Adeline),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

Under  False  Pretences. |        Dr.  Endicott's  Experiment. 

Seymour  (Cyril).— The  Magic  of  To=Morrow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

gilt  top,  6s. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:    Lamb's  Tales  from    Shakespeare. 

With  Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  MOYR  SMITH.     Crown  4to.  cloth  gilt,  y.  6d. 

Shakespeare  the  Boy.     With  Sketches  of  the  Home  and  School  Life, 

the  Games  and  Sports,  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Folk-lore  of  the  Time.  By  WILLIAM  J.  ROLFE, 
I.-tt.D.  A  New  Edition,  with  42  lUust.rations,  and  an  INDEX  OF  PLAYS  AND  PASSAGES  KE- 
FERRED  TO.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  g-jlt,  y.  dd. 

Sharp  (William).— Children  of  To=morrow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  65. 
Shelley's  (Percy  Bysshe)  Complete  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose. 

Hdited,  Prefaced,  and  Annotated  by  R.  HERNE  SHEPHERD.    Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  6rf.  each. 
Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vols. : 

Vol.    I.  Introduction  by  the  Editor;    Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson ;    Shelley's  Corre- 
spondence with  Stockdale ;   The  Wandering  Jew ;    Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes ;   Alastor, 
and  other  Poems  ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  ;  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais,  &c. 
II.  Laon  and  Cythna:   The  Cenci;   Julian  and  Maddalo ;  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;    The  Witch  of 

Atlas  ;  Epipsychidion  ;  Hellas. 
„    III.  Posthumous  Poems;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy;  and  other  Pieces. 

Vol.     I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irvyne  :  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets;  A  Refu- 
tation of  Deism  ;  Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 
II.  The  Essays;    Letters  from  Abroad ;   Translations  and  Fragments,  edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 
With  a  Biography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

SherarcTTR.  H.).— Rogues;  A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
SherUan's   (Richard   Brinsley)    Complete  Works,  with  Life  and 

Anecdotes.    Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches 

and  Jokes.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5-.  6d. 

The  Rivals,  The  School  for  Scandal,  and  other  Plays.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  ts. 
Sheridan's  Comedies:  The  Rivals  and  Th«  School  for  Scandal.    Edited,  with  an  Intro- 

ruction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  BRANDER  MATTHEWS.    A\  ith 

I'.ustiations.     Demy  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  i2J.  6it. 


CHATTO  &  W1NDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.    ai 
Shiel  (M.  P.).— The  Purple  Cloud.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Sidney's   (Sir   Philip)    Complete    Poetical    Works,    including  all 

those  in  '  Arcadia.'     With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART, 
P.P.     Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  y.  6it.  each. 

Sign  boards  :  Their  History,  including  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and 

cable  Characters.    By  JACOB  LARWOOD  and  JOH 
id  94  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6ci. 


Remarkable  Characters.    By  JACOB  LARWOOD  and  JOHN  CAMDEN  HOTTEN.    With  Coloured  Frontis- 
Cro 


Sims  (George  R.),  Works  by 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 


The  Ring  o'  Bells.  I   My  Two  Wives. 
Tinkletop's  Crime.   [  Tales  of  To-day. 
Zeph  :  A  Circus  Story,  *c. 
Dramas   of  Life.     With  60  Illustrations. 


imp,  2: 

Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
Scenes  from  the  Show. 
The  Ten  Commandments:  Stories. 


Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader:  Being  Readings  and  Recitations  in  Prose  and  Verse 

selected  from  his  own  Works  by  GEORGE  R.  SlMS. 

The  Case  of  George  Candlemas.  I        Dagonet  Ditties.    (From  The  Referee.) 

How   the  Poor   Live;    and    Horrible    London.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  BARNARD. 

Crown  8vo,  leatherette,  is.       |    Dagonet  Dramas  of  the  Day.    Crown  8vo,  is. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6ct.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  ss.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  ss.  6d.  each. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs.  I        Mary  Jane  Married.    |        Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

Dagonet   Abroad. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35-.  6d.  each. 

Once  upon  a  Christmas  Time.     With  8  Illustrations  by  CHARLES  GREEN,  R.I. 
In  London's  Heart :  A  Story  of  To-day.— Also  in  picture  cloth,  flat  back.cj  |  A  Blind  Marriage 
Without  the  Limelight :   Theatrical  Life  as  it  is.          I         The  Small-part  Lady,  &c. 
Biographs  of  Babylon  ;  Life  Pictures  of  London's  Moving  Scenes. 

Sister  Dora:    A  Biography.     By  MARGARET  LONSDALE.     With    Four 

I  i  1  u  s t rations.    Demy  8vo,  picture  cover,  id. ;  cloth,  6ct. 

S ketchley  (Arthur).— A  Match  in  the  Dark.    Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Slang   Dictionary  (The)  :   etymological,   Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

S m art  (Hawley),  Novels  by. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s.  each. 
Beatrice  and  Benedick.  I     Long  Odds. 

Without  Love  or  Licence.  |     The  Master  of  Rathkelly. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  33.  6d.  each. 

The  Outsider                                                 |     A  Racing  Rubber. 
The  Plunger.    Post  8vo.  picture  boards,  as. 


rgolis.    With  130  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d. 
The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by. 

The  Prince  of  Argolis.    With  130  Illustr 
The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch.    V 

Snazellepariila.      Decanted  by 

G  H.  SNA2ELLE,  and  65  Illustrations  by  C.  LYALL.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.6d. 

Society  in  London.     Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Somerset  ( Lord  Henry). — Songs  of  Adieu.     Small  410  Jap.  vel.TBf. 

Spalding  (T.  A.,  LL.ET.).— Elizabethan  Demonology:   An  Essay 

on  the  Relief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils.    Crown  8vo,  cioth  ex,tra,  5^. 

Speight  (T.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 


The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
By  Devious  Ways,  &c. 
Hoodwinked;  &  Sandycroft Mystery. 
The  Golden  Hoop.     |     Back  to  Life. 


The  Loudwater  Tragedy. 
Burgo's  Romance. 
Quittance   in  Full. 
A  Husband  from  the  Sea. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 

A  Barren  Title.  I        Wife  or  No  Wife? 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3.5-.  6d.  each. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea.  I    The  Grey  Monk.     |    The  Master  of  Trenance. 
A  Minion  of  the  Moon  :  A  Romance  of  the  Kind's  Highway.  Her  Ladyship. 

The  Secret  of  Wyvern  Towers.     I        The  Doom  of  Siva.     |        The  Web  of  Fate. 
The  Strange  Experiences  of  Mr.  Verschoyle.     I     As  It  was  Written. 

Spenser  for  Children.   By  M.  H.  TOWRY.    With  ColpuredlUustrations 

by  WALTER  J.  MORGAN.     Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf. 

Sprigge  (S.   Squire). — An   Industrious  Chevalier.      Crown  8vo, 

cU>tb,_gilt  top,  6s. 

SpettFgue  (H.  H.).— The  Heritage  of  Eve.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65."" 
Stafford  (John),  Novels  by^ 

Doris  and  I,    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6J.          \     Carlton  Priors.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s 


22    CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London.  W.C. 
Starry  Heavens  (The) :  A  POETICAL  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.     Royal  i6mo, 

cloth  extra,  -as.  6rf.       >• 

Stag=Huntittg:  with  the  'Devon  and  Somerset.'    An  Account  of 

the  Chase  of  the  Wild  Red  Deer  on  Exmoor,  1887-1901.    By  PHILIP  EVERED.    With  70  Illustrations 
by  H.  M.  LOMAS.    Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt.  IPS,  net.    

S  ted  man  (E.  C.).—  Victorian  Poets.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gs. 
Stephens  (Riccardo,  M.B.). — The  Cruciform  Mark:  The  Strange 

Story  of  RICHARD  TREGENNA,  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (Univ.  Edinb.)    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gj.  6d. 

Stephens  (Robert  Neilson).— Philip  Winwood :   A  Sketch  of  the 

Domestic  History  of  an  American  Captain  in  the  War  of  Independence.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3J.  6rf. 

Sterndale  (R.  Armitage) — The   Afghan   Knife:    A  Novel.     Post 

8vo,  cloth.  3J.  6</. ;  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6.r.  each. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  WALTER  CRANE. 
An  Inland  Voyage.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  WALTER  CRANE. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 

The  Silverado  Squatters.    With  Frontispiece  by  J.  D.  STRONG. 

The   Merry  Men.           |     Underwoods:  Poems.  j      Memories  and   Portraits. 

Virginibus  Puerlsque,  and  other  Papers.      |      Ballads.  j      Prince  Otto. 

Across   the  Plains,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 
Weir  of  Hermiston.  |     In  the  South  Seas. 

An  Inland  Voyage.    PRESENTATION  EDITION,  with  12  Illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo,  leather,  gilt 

edges,  6s.  net. 

Songs  of  Travel.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  5*. 
New  Arabian   Nights.     Crown   8vo,  buckram,   gilt  top,   6s. ;    post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

—  POPULAR  EDITION,  medium  3vo,  (>d. 
The  Suicide  Club:   and  The  Rajah's  Diamond.    (From  NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.)    With 

Eight  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  HENNESSY.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ?.r.  6rf. 
The  Stevenson  Reader:  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  'ROBERT  LOTUS  STEVENSON.  Edited 

by  LLOYD  OSBOURNE.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  zs.  6d. ;  buckram,  gilt  top,  3-r.  6d. 
The  Pocket   R.L.S.:    Favourite  Passages  from  tha.  Works  of  STEVENSON.     Small  i6mo,  cloth, 

2s.  net ;  leather,  3^.  net. 

LART.E  TYPE,  FINE  PAPER  EDITIONS.  PottSvo,  cl.,  gilt  top,  ?s.  net  each ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3^.  net  each. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books.    I        New  Arabian  Nights. 
Robert    Louis    Stevenson:    A  Life  Study  in  Criticism.    By  II.   BELLYSE  BAILDON.    With 
2  Portraits.    SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED.    Crown  8vo,   buckram,   gilt  top,  (>s. 

Stockton  (Frank  R.).— The  Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall.    With 

36  Illustrations  by  VIRGINIA  H.  DAVISSON  and  C.  H.  STEPHENS.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6rf. ;  picture 
cloth,  flat  back,  ss. 

Stories  from    Foreign   Novelists.      With  Notices  by   HELEN  and 

ALICE  ZiMMERN.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra  3^.  6d. 

Strange  Manuscript   (A)    Found  in  a  Copper  Cylinder.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  19  Illustrations  by  GILBERT  GAUL,  y.  6d. ;  posfSvo,  illustrated  boards,  vs. 

Strange  Secrets.     Told  by  PERCY  FITZGERALD,  CONAN  DOYLE,  FLOR- 

HNCE  MARRYAT.  &c.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

Strutt  (Joseph).  —The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 

England;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c.,  from 
the  Earliest  Period.    Edited  by  WILLIAM  HONE.    With  140  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6a. 

Sundowner,  Stories  by. 

ToldbytheTaffrall.  Cr.Svo,  cl.,3J.6rf.  |   The  Tal«  of  the  Serpent.  Cr.  Svo,  cl .  flat  back,  2j. 

Surtees  (Robert).— Handley  Cross;    or,  Mr.  Jorrocks's  Hunt. 

With  79  Illustrations  by  JOHN  LEECH.    A  New  Edition.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  us. 

Swinburne's  (Algernon  Charles)  Works. 


Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of 
A.  C.  Swinburne.  Fcap.  Svo  6s. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Chastelard  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  is. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  FIRST  SERIES.  Crown 
8yo,  or  fcap.  Svo,  9^. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  SECOND  SER.  Cr.8vo,9*. 

Poems  &  Ballads.  THIRD  SERIES.  Cr.Svo,?*. 

Bongs  before  Sunrise.    Crown  8vo,  ior.  6tt, 

Both  well :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo.  i2j.  6d. 

Bongs  of  Two  Nations.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

George  Chapman.  (See  Vol.  II.  of  G.  CHAP- 
MAN'S Works.^  Crown  Svo,  y.  6d. 

Essays  and  Studies.    Crown  Svo,  i2s. 

Erechtheus  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  6j. 

A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.    Cr.  Svo,  6s. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.    Crown  Svo,  Bs. 

gongs  of  the  Springtides.    Crown  Svo,  6r. 


Studies  in  Song.    Crown  Svo,  7*. 

Mary  Stuart:  A  Tragedy.    Crown 8vo,  8*. 

Tristram  of  Lyonesse.    Crown  Svo,  91. 

A  Century  of  Roundels.    Small  4to,  8.r. 

A  Midsummer  Holiday.    Crown  Svo,  js. 

Marino  Faliero  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Miscellanies.    Crown  Svo,  i2f. 

Locrine  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson.    Crown  Svo,  7*. 

The  Sisters:  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Astrophel,  &c.    Crown  Svo,  ^s. 

Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    Cr.Svo,  gs, 

The  Tale  of  Balen.    Crown  Svo.  is. 

Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lombards :  A 


Tragedy. 

L  Near  V 


Crown  Svo,  6s. 


A  New  Volume  of  Poems.  Cr.  8vo. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers.  111  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.    23 
Swift's  (Dean)  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  ancT  Verse.     With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  '  Gulliver's  Travels.'    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6ct. 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  zs. 
Jonathan  Swift  :  A  Study.    By  J.  CHURTON  COLLINS.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  8j.  __ 

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours  :  In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  SeaFcli 

of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.    With  ROVVLANDSON'S  Coloured  Illustrations,  and  Life  of  the 
Ant  lior  by  J.  C.  HOTTEN.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d.  _ 

Ta  i  n  e'  s  H  i  story  of  English  Literature.     Translated  by  HENRY  V  A  N 

LAUN.     Four  Vols.,  small  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  30^.—  POPULAR  EDITION,  Two  Vols.,  large  crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  i$s.  __  ^^ 

Taylor  (Bayard).  —  Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club:    Burles^ues~of 

Modern  Writers.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  aj. 

Taylor  (Tom).—  Historical  Dramas:  '  JEANNE  DARC,'  "TWIXT  AXE 

AND  CROWN,'  'THE  FOOL'S  REVENGE,'  '  ARKWRIGHT'S  WIFE,'  'ANNE  BOLEVNE,'  'PLOT  AND 
PASSION.'    Crown  8vo.  if.  each.  _ 

Temple  (Sir  Richard,  Q.C.S.I.).—  A  Bird's=eye  View  of  Pictuf- 

esque  India.    With  32  Illustrations  by  the  Author.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6f. 

Thackerayana  :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 

Hundreds  of  Sketches  by  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3j.  6rf. 

Thames,  A  New  Pictorial   History  of  the.     By  A.  S.  KRAUSSE. 

With  340  Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  u.  6d. 

Thomas  (Annie),  Novels  by. 

The  Siren's  Web  :  A  Romance  of  London  Society.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Comrades  True.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6.?.  _ 

Thomas  (ETeTtha),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each, 

The  Violin-Player.  I        In  a  Cathedral  City. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
The  House  on  the  Scar;  a  Tale  of  South  Devon.      I        The  Son  of  the  House. 


Thomson's  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence.      \v7th~Intro- 

duction  by  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  and  48  Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  half-bound,  gj. 

Thoreau:  HisT  Life  and  Aims.     By  H.  A.  PAGE.    With  a  Portrait 


und  View.    Post  Svo  buckram,  -is.  6d. 


Thornbury  (Walter),  Books  by. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.    With  F.irjh!  Illustrations  in  Colours  and 

Two  Woodcuts.     New  and  Revised  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  Oil. 
Tales   for  the   Marines.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  gj. 

Timbs~(John),  Works  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

Clubs  and   Club  Life  In   London:    Anecdotes  of  its  Famous  CoiTee-houses,   Hostelries,  and 

Taverns.     With  41  Illustrations. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities:  Stories  of  Delusions,  Impostures,  Sporting  Scenes, 
_  Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  &c.    With  48  Illustrations. _ 

Twain's  (Mark)~Books. 

The  Author's  Edition  de  Luxe  of  the  Works  of  Mark  Twain,  in  22  Volumes  (limited 
to  600  Numbered  Copies  for  sale  in  Great  Britain  and  its  Dependencies),  price  .£13  i$s.  net  the 
Set ;  or,  i2j.  6d.  net  per  Volume,  is  now  complete,  and  a  detailed  Prospectus  may  be  had.  The 
First  Volume  of  the  Set  is  SIGNED  BY  THE  AUTHOR.  _(Sold  only  in  Sets.) 

UNIFORM  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  MARK  TWAIN'S  WORKS. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  $s.  (>d.  each. 

Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humour.    With  197  illustrations  by  E.  W.  KEMBLR. 

Roughing  It ;  and  The  Innocents  at  Home.    With  200  Illustrations  by  F.  A.  FRASER. 

The  American  Claimant.    WithSi  Illustrations  by  HAL  HURST  and  others. 

*The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,    with  in  Illustrations. 

Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.    With  26  Illustrations  by  DAN  CHARD. 

Tom  Sawyer.  Detective.  &c.     With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Pudd'nhead  Wilson.        With  Portrait  and  Six  Illlustrations  by  LOUIS  LOEB. 

"A  Tramp  Abroad.    With  314  Illustrations.' 

*The  Innocents  Abroad ;  or,  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.  With  234  Illustrations.  (The  Two  Shil- 
ling Edition  is  entitled  Mark  Twain's  Pleasure  Trip.) 

*The  Gilcled  Age.    By  MARK  TWAIN  and  C.  D.  WARNER     With  212  Illustrations. 

*The  Prince  and  tha  Pauper.    \Vith  190  Illustrations. 

*Life  on  the  Mississippi.    With  300  Illustrations. 

'The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.    With  174  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  KIXMBLH. 

*A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur.    With  220  Illustrations  by  DAN  BEARD. 

*The  Stolen  White  Elephant.  I        'The  JEl.OOO.OOO  Bank-Note. 

A  Double-barrelled  Detective  Story.    With  7  Illustrations  by  Lucius  HITCHCOCK. 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain.  Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Author.  With 
Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

*V  The  books  marked  *  may  be  had  also  in  post  Svo.  picture  boards,  at  2J-.  each. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  t>s.  each, 

Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc.    With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  F.  V.  Du  Moxn. 

More  Tramps  Abroad. 

The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg,  and  other  Stories  and  Sketches.    With  a  Frontispiece 

Mar*  Twain's  Sketches.    Pott  Svo,  clotli,  gilt  top,  B.:.  npt ;  leather,  gilt  edjfes,  35.  net. 
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Treeton  (Ernest  A.). —The  Instigator.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  65. 
Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3,?.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  aj.  each. 
The   Way  We  Live  Now.  I     Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

Prau   Frohmann.     |      Marion  Fay.        |     The  Land-Leaguers. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 
Kept  In  the   Dark.    |    The  American   Senator.    |     The  Golden  Lion  of  Cranpere. 

Trollope  (Frances  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.5-.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea.    I Mahal's  Progress. I     Anne  Fur-ness. 

Trollope  (T.  A.).— Diamond  Cut  Diamond.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds..  2*. 
Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser=).— Mistress  Judith:  A  Novel.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  y.  6ii. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  <zs. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J-.  each. 
Burled  Diamonds.  I     The  Blackball  Ghosts.  |     What  She  Came  Through 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 
The  Bride's  Pass.  |  The  Huguenot  Family.  I  Noblesse  Oblige.  I  Disappeared. 

Saint  Mungo's  City.      I  Lady  Bell. [Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  each. 

The  Haedonald  Lass.    With  Frontispiece.  I     Mrs.  Carmichael's  Goddesses. 
The  Witch-Wife.      |  Rachel  Langton.  I     Sapphira.     I     A  Honeymoon's  Eclipse. 

A  Young  Dragon. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cluth.  flat  back,  zs. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
Three  Men  of  Mark. j In  Clarissa's  Day, 

Upward  (Allen).— The  Queen  Against  Owen.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

3.?.  6if.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  zs.  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s. 

Vandam  (Albert  D.).— A  Court  Tragedy.    With  6  Illustrations  by 

J.  BARNARD  DAVIS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3.?.  6d. 

Vastiti  and  Esther.     By  'Belle*  of  The  World.     Cr.  Bvo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Vizetelly  (Ernest  A.),  Books  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Scorpion:   A  Romance  of  Spain.    With  a  Frontispiece.       |         The  Lover's  Progress. 
With  Zola  in  England :  A  Story  of  Exile.    With  4  Portraits. 

A  Path  Of  Thorns.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Bluebeard:    An  Account  of  Comorre  the  Cursed  and  Gilles  de  Rals ;  with  a  Summary  of  various 
Tales  and  Traditions.     With  9  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  9^.  net. 

Wade  (Claude  F.).— Exmoor  Streams:   Notes  and  Jottings,  with 

Practical  Hints  for  Anglers.    With  16  Full-page  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  <>s.  net. 

Wagner  (Leopold).— How  to  Get  on  the  Stage,   and    how  to 

Succeed  there.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  zs.  6rf. __^_ 

WaTfoTd's  County  Families   of    the  United  Kingdom   (1903). 

Containing  Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c.,  of  more  than  12,000  Distinguished 
Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the  Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  their  Town 
and  Country  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.  Royal  8vo,  clotn  gilt,  SGJ.  {Preparing, 

Waller  (5.  E.).—Sebastiani's  Secret.  With  9  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,65. 
Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes 

by  Sir  HARRIS  NICOLAS.    Pott  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  zs.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3J.  net. 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  WILLIAM 

M.  ROSSETTI.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  6s. 

Warden  (Florence),  Novels  by. 

Joan,  the  Curate.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  EJ. 

A  Fight  to  a  Finish.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35-.  6d. 

The  Heart  of  a  Girl.     With  8  Illustrations  by  FRANCES  EWAN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Warman  (Cy).—  The  Express  Messenger.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6rf. 
Warner  (Chas.  Dudley).— A  Roundabout  Journey.  Cr.  8vo,  cl..6s. 
Walrrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.  A  Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatures 

and  Seals.    Printed  on  paper  22  in.  by  14  in.    zs. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.    A  Facsimile,  including  Queen  Elizabeth's  Signa- 
ture and  the  Great  Seal.    zs.  


Wassermann  (Lillias).— The  Daffodils.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the,  with  the  Pocket  Spectrosco 

By  F.  W.  CORY.    With  Ten  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  u.  6rf. ^ 

Webber  (Byron),— Sport  and  Spangles,     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  zs. 
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Werner  (A.).—  Chapenga's  White  Man.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Westbury   (Atha).— The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook:   A  Ro- 

mance  of  MaorilanJ.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  %s.  6d. _______ 

Westall  (William),  Novels  by. 

Trust  Money.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

As  a  Man  Sows.  As  Luck  would  have  it.    |       The  Sacred  Crescents. 

Her  Ladyship's  Secret.    1        The  Old  Bank. 


A  Woman  Tempted  Him. 
FOP  Honour  and  Life. 
Her  Two  Millions. 
Two  Pinches  of  Snuff. 
With  the  Red  Eagle. 
A  Red  Bridal. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3J.  6<^.  each. 
Nigel  Fortescue. 
Ben  Clough.  |  Birch  Dene. 
The  Old  Factory  (also  at  t>d.) 
Sons  of  Belial. 
Strange  Crimes. 

The  Phantom  City. 
Ralph  Norbreck's  Trust. 
A  Queer  Race. 
Red  Ryvlngton. 
Roy  of.Roy's  Court. 

Wheelwright  (E.  Gray).  —  A  Slow  Awakening.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Whishaw  (Fred.),  Novels  by. 

A  Forbidden  Name  :  A  Story  of  the  Court  of  Catherine  the  Great.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6tt. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
Mazeppa. |        Near  the  Tsar,  near  Death. 

White  (Gilbert).— Natural  History  of  Selborne.      Post  8vo,  25. 
Wilde   (Lady).— The  Ancient  Legends,   Mystic  Charms,  and 

Superstitions  of  Ireland  ;  with  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Past.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.1.  6d. 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.),  Works  by. 

Science  in  Short  Chapters.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 

A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  as.  f>d. 

The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  F.  H.).— A  Child  Widow.     Post  8vo,  bds.,  25. 
Wills  (C.  J.),  Novels  by. 

An  Easy-going  Fellow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  \  His  Dead  Past.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.),  Works  by. 

Chapters  on  Evolution.    With  259  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7$.  6rf. 

Leisure-Time  Studies.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Studies  in  Life  and  Sense.    With  35  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  M. 

Common  Accidents:  How  to  Treat  Them.    With  Illustrations.    Crown 8vo, rs. ;  cloth,  is. 6i/. 

Glimpses  of  Nature.    With  35  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d. 

Winter  (John  Strange),  Stories   by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 

cj.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2J.  (>d.  each. 

Cavalry  Life.  I     Regimental  Legends. 

Cavalry  Life  and  Regimental  Legends.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  25. 

Wood  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories  by.     Post  8vo,  boards,  25.  each. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard.     I        The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

Woolley  (Celia  Parker).— Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  and  The- 

ology.     Post  8vo, cloth,  2s.  6J. 

Wright  (Thomas,  F.S.A.),  Works  by. 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georges ;  or,  Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Compiled  from 
Squibs,  Broadsides,  Window  Pictures,  Lampoons,  and  Pictorial  Caricatures  of  the  Time.  \Yiili 
over  300  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  dci. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the  Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature,  Sculpture,  and 
Painting.  Illustrated  by  F.  W.  FAIRHOLT.  F.S.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d. 

Wynman  (Margaret). — My  Flirtations.     With  13  Illustrations  by 

J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  ?s. 

Zola's  (Emile)  Novels.  UNIFORM  EDITION.   Translated  or  Edited,  with 

Introductions,  by  ERNEST  A.  ViZETELLY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  dd.  each. 


is  Masterpiece. 
The  Joy  of  Life. 
Germinal:  Master  and  Man. 
The  Honour  of  the  Army. 
Abbe  Mouret's  Transgression, 
The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons. 
The  Conquest  of  Plassans. 
The  Dram-Shop, 


The  Fat  and  the  Thin.        I  Money, 

His  Excellency. 

The  Dream. 

The  Downfall. 

Doctor  Pascal. 

Lourdes.  I     Fruitfulness, 

Rome.  Work. 

Paris.  I     Truth. 


POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo,  6tt.  each. 

The  Dram-Shop.  I        The  Downfall. 

With  Zola  In  England.    By  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY.  With  Four  Portraits.    Cf own  8vo,  cloth, 

rZZ»  (U  Zangwlll).— A  Nineteenth  Century  Miracle.  Cr,  8vo 
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SOME   BOOKS   CLASSIFIED   IN   SERIES. 

The  St.  Martin's  Library.    Pott  8vo,  cloth,  as.  net  each;  leather,  3$.  net  each 

The  Woman  in  White.    By  WILKIE  COLLNS. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.    By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  By  CHAS.  RRADE.    |    •  It  is  NeverToo  Late  to  Mend.'    By  CH.  READS. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books.    By  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 

The  Pocket  R.L.8, :  Favourite  Passages  from  STEVENSON'S  Works. 

New  Arabian  Nights.    By  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSOV.  |  The  Deemster.    By  HALL  CAINE. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.    By  THOM<s  HARDY.  |  The  Life  of  the  Fields.    By  RICHARD  JEFFERIES. 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler.  |  Mark  Twain's  Sketches. 

Condensed  Novels.    (The  Two  Series  in  one  Volume.)    By  BRET  HARTE. 

The  Mayfair  Library.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6d.  per  Volume. 


Quips  and  Quiddities.    By  W.  D.  ADAMS. 

The  Agony  Column  of  '  The  Times.' 

A  Journey  Round  My  Room.  By  X.  DE  MAISTRE. 

Poetical  ingenuities.    By  W.  T.  DOBSON. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  FIN-BEC. 

Songs  of  Iriih  Wit  and  Humour. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.    By  Sir  A  HELPS. 

Social  Pressure.     By  Sir  A.  HELPS. 

Autocrat  of  Breakfast-Table.  By  O.  W.  HOLMES. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.    By  H.  I.  JENNINGS. 

Pencil  and  Palette.    By  R.  KEMPT. 


Little  Essays:  from  LAMB'S  LETTERS. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.    By  JACOB  LARWOOD. 
Theatrical  Anecdotes.    By  JACOB  LAR\VOUI>. 
Ourselves.    By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Witch  Stories.    By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Pastimes  and  Players.    By  R.  MACGREGOR. 
New  Paul  and  Virginia.    By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.    By  H.  C.  PENNELL. 
Peeasus  Re-saddled.    By  H.  C.  PENNELL. 
The  Muses  of  Maylair.    By  H.  C.  PENNELL. 
By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  WILLIAM  SENIOR. 


The  Golden  Library.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  per  Volume. 

Songs  for  Sailors.    By  \V.  C.  BENNETT.  |  Scenes  of  Country  Life.    By  EDWARD  JES?R. 

Lives  of  the  Necromancers.    By  W.  GODWIN.  La  Mort  d' Arthur :  Selections  from  MA LLOHY. 

The    Autocrat    of    the   Breakfast    Table.      By  The  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. |  Diversionsof  the  Echo  Club.  EAYARD  TAYLOR. 

My     Library.      Printed  on  laid  paper,  post  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  2S.  6d.  each. 
The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin.                           |    Christie  Johns  tone.    By  CHARLES  READE. 
The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb.                       Peg  Wofflngton.    By  CHARLES  READE. 
Citation  of  William  Shakspeare.  W.  S.  LANDOR.    ' 

The  Pocket  Library.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  as.  each 
ronomy.    By  BRILLAT-SAVARIN.  Ihe  Essays  of  Elia.    By  CHARLES  LAMB. 


Gastronomy.    By  B  R  i  LL 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Illustrated  by  G.  CRUIKSHANK 

Autocrat  and  Professor.     By  O.  W.  HOLMES. 

Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal. 

Whims  and  Oddities.    By  THOMAS  HOOD. 

Leigh  Hunt  s  Essays.    Edited  by  E.  OLLIER. 

The  Barber's  Chair,    By  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 


The  Essays  of  Elia.    By  CHARI 

Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.    By  JACOB  LARWOOD. 

The  Epicurean,  £c.    By  THOMAS  MOORE. 

Plays  by  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 

Gulliver's  Travels,  &c.     By  Dean  SWIFT.- 

Thomson's  Seasons.    Illustrated. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 


The  Tents  of  Shem     By  GRANT  ALLEN. 
The  Orange  Girl.    By  WALTER  BESANT. 


POPULAR  SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 

Diana  Barrington.    By  B.  M.  CROKER. 

Joseph's  Coat.    By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

Held  in  Bondage.    By  OUIDA. 

Moths.    By  OUIDA.        |     Puck.    By  OUIDA. 

Under  Two  Flags.    By  OUIDA. 

Strathmore.    By  OUIDA. 

Peg  Woffington :  and  Christie  Johnstone.        By 

CHARLES  READE. 
The   Cloister  and  the   Hearth.    By  CHARI.FS 

READE. 

Griffith  Gaunt.    By  CHARLFS  RHADE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  CHARLES  RE  A  DR. 
Hard  Cash.    By  CHARLES  READE. 
Foul  Play.    By  CHARLES  READE. 
New  Arabian  Nights.   By  R.  L.  STEVENSON. 
The  Old  Factory.    By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 
The  Downfall.    By  EMILE  ZOLA. 
The  Dram-Shop.    By  EMILE  ZOLA. 


All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.  WALT.  BESANT. 
Children  of  Gibeon.    By  WALTER  BESANT. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet.  BESANT  and  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy.  BESANT  and  RICE. 
The  Golden  Butterfly.    BESANT  and  RICE. 
Shadow  of  the  Sword.    By  R.  BUCHANAN. 
The  Deemster.    By  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.    By  HALL  CAINH. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.    By  HALL  CAINB. 
Antonina.    By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
Armadale.    By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
The  Moonstone.       By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
The  Woman  in  White.    By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
The  Dead  Secret.    By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
Man  and  Wife.    By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
The  New  Magdalen.    By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


THE   PICCADILLY   NOVELS. 

LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  NovELs.many  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each. 


By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 

Valerie's  Fate.  I   Barbara. 

A  Life  Interest.  1   A  Fight  with  Fate. 

Mona's  Choice.  I    A  Golden  Autumn. 

By  Woman's  Wit.  |   Mrs  Crichton'sCreditor. 

The  Cost  of  Her  Pride.  '   The  Step-mother. 

A  Missing  Hero. 
By  M.  ANDERSON.— Othello's  Occupation. 

By  Q.  WEBB  APPLETON. 
Rain  Conclusions. 

By  EDWIN  L.  ARNOLD. 
Phr*  the  Phoenician.    |  Constable  of  St.  Nicholas, 

ByARTEMUS   WARD 
Artemtu  Ward  Complete. 


By  F.  M.  ALLEN.— Green  as  Grass. 
By  GRANT  ALLEN 


Philistia.     |    Babylon. 
Strange  Stories. 
For  Maimie  s  Sake, 
In  all  Shades. 
The  Beckoning  Hand. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Tents  of  Shem. 


The  Great  Taboo. 
Dumaresq's  Daughter. 
Duchess  of  Powysland. 
Blood  Royal. 
I.  Greet  s  Masterpiece. 
The  Scallywag. 
At  Market  Value. 
Under  Sealed  Orders. 


By  ROBERT  BARR 

In  i  Steamer  Chair.        I  A  Woman  Intervene 
From  Whose  Bourne       I  Revenge  ! 
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,  By  FRANK  BARRETT. 
Woman  of  li  onBracelets.  |  Under  a  Strange  Mask. 
Fettered  for  Life.  A  Missing  Witness. 

The  Harding  Bcand&l.       |  Was  She  Justified  ? 

By    '  BELLE.'  — Vashti  and  Esther. 

By  AWNOLD  BENNETT. 
The  Gates  of  Wrath. 

By  SirW.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE. 
Read"y- MoneyMortiboy.    By  Celia's  Arbour. 
Mv  Little  Girl. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  &  Conditions.  |  Armorel  of  Lypnesse 
The  Captains  Room. 
All  iu  a  Garden  Pair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jaok.  |  Holy  Rose 
World  Went  Well  Then. 
Children  of  Gibecn. 
Herr  Paulus. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 
The  Revolt  of  Man. 
The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 


Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Case  of  Mr.Lucraft. 
In  Trafalgar  s  Bay. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 


S.Katherine's  by  Tower 
Verbena  Camellia,  &c. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 
The  Rebel  Queen. 
Dreams  of  Avarice. 
In  Deacon  a  Orders. 
The  Master  Craftsman. 
The  City  of  Refujp. 
A  Fountain  Sealed. 
The  Changsling. 
The  Fourth  Generation 


The  Charm. 

By  AMBROSE  BIERCE— InMidst  of  Life. 

By  HAROLD  BINDLOSS.AinsUe*  Ju  Ju. 

ByM.  McD.  BODKIN. 

Dora  Myil.  |  Shillelagh  and  Shamrock. 

By  PAUL  BOURGET.— A  Living  Lie. 
By  J.  D.  BRAYSHAW.—sium  Silhouettes. 
By  H.  A.  BRY DEN. -An  Exiled  Scot. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
Shadow  of  the  Sword.        The  New  Abelard. 
A  Child  of  Nature.  j  Matt.   |    Rachel  Dene 

God  and  the  Man.  |  Master  of  the  Mine. 

Martyrdom  of  Madeline  !  The  Heir  of  Linue. 
Love  Me  for  Ever.  j  Woman  and  the  Man. 

Annan  Water.  Red  and  White  Heather. 

Foxglove  Manor.  !  Lady  Kilpatrick. 

The  Charlatan.  Andromeda. 

R.  W.  CHAMBERS.-The  King  in  Yellow. 
By  J.  M.CHAPPLE.-The  Minor  Chord. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 

Shadow  of  a  Crime.    |    Deemster.  |  Son  of  Hagar. 
By  AUSTIN  CLARE.-By  Rise  of  River. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVE- 

Paul  Ferroll   I  Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  ANNE    COATES.—Rie's  Diary. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Red  Sultan.  j  The  Burden  of  Isabel. 

By  WiLKIE  COLLINS. 


Arinad'.le. 
NoN 

Basil.    |  Hide  and  Seek 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Qneeu  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  7 


AfterDark.  •  The  New  Magdalen. 
Antonin*  |  The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Two  Destinies 

'  I  Say  No.1 

Little  Novels. 

The  Fallen  Leave*. 

Jezebel's  Daughter, 
lone. 


The  Black  Rol  _ 
Heart  and  Science. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Love. 

By  MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Blaeknmith  &  Scholar.    I  Yon  Play  me  False. 
The  Village  Comedy.        |  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
M.  J.  COLQUHOUN.-Every  Inch  Soldier. 

By  HERBERT  COMPTON. 
The  Inimitable  Mrs.  Massingham. 

By  E.H.COOPER.-Geoffory  Hamilton. 
By  V.  C.  COTES.— Two  Girls  on  a  Barge. 

By  C.  E.   CRADDOCK. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  6moky  Mountains. 
His  Vanished  Star. 

By  H.  N.  CRELL1N. 
^Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio. 


By  MATT  CRIM. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT  and  others. 
Tales  of  Our  Coast. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 


The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Single  7 
Two  Masters. 
In  theKingdom  of  Kerr  y 
Interference. 
A  Third  Person, 
Beyond  the  Pale. 
Miss  Balmaine's  Past. 
Infatuation.  Terence. 

By  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

The  Evangelist  :  or,  1'ort  Salvation. 

H.  C.  DAVIDSON.— Mr.  Sadler  sDaughters, 

By  HARRY  DE  WINDT. 
True  Tales  of  Travel  and  Adventure. 
By  DICK  DONOVAN. 


Diana  Harrington. 

Proper  Pride. 

A  Family  Likeness. 

Pretty  Miss  Neville. 

A  Bird  of  Passage. 

Mr.  Jcrvis. 

Village  Tales. 

Some  One  Else.  |  Jason. 


Man  from  Manchester. 
Records  of  Vincent  Trill 


Tales  of  Terror. 
Chronicles  of  Michael 


Danevitch.  [Detective. 
Tyler  Tatlock,  Private 


The    Mystery   of 
Jamaica  Terrace. 

Deacon  Brodie 
By  RICHARD  DOWLING. 
Old  Corcoran  s  Money. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 
The  Firm  of  Girdlestone. 

By  S.  JEANNETTE   DUNCAN. 
A  Daughter  of  To-day.  |   Vernon  s  Aunt. 
By  ANNIE   EDWARDES. 
Archie  Lovell.  |  A  Plaster  Saint. 

By  G.  S.   EDWARDS.— Snazelleparill 
By  G.  MANVILLE   FENN 


A  Fluttered  Dovecote. 
King  of  the  Castle 
Master  of  Ceremonies. 
The  Man  with  a  Shadow 
One  Maid's  Mischief. 
Story  of  Antony  Grace. 
This  Man's  Wife. 
In  Jeopardy.         [n'ng 
A  Woman  Worth  Win- 


Cursed  by  a  Fortune 
The  Case  of  Ailsa  Gray 
Commodore  Junk. 
1    The  New  Mistress. 
Witness  to  the  Deed. 
The  Tiger  Lily. 
The  White  Virgin. 
Black  Blood. 
Double  Cunning. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD.  —Fatal  Zero 
By  Hon.  Mrs.  WALTER  FORBES 

Dumb. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 

One  by  One.  Ropes  of  Sand. 

A  Dog  and  his  Shadow.     Jack  Doyle's  Daughter. 

A  Real  Queen. 

By  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 
Seth's  Brother's  Wife.     |  The  Lawton  Girl. 

By  GILBERT  GAUL. 

AStrani?eMa"nuEcript  Found  in  a  Copper  Cylinder. 

By   PAUL  GAULOT.—  The  Red  Shirts. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray.  The  Golden  Shaft. 

Loving  a  Dream.  The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Of  High  Degree  Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

The  Flower  of  the  Forest 
By   E.   GLANVILl.lf. 


The  Lost  Heiress. 
Fair  Colonist  |  Fossicker 


The  Golden  Rock. 
Tales  from  the  Veld. 


By   E.   J.   GOODMAN. 

The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  |  Eve. 

By  ALFRED  A.  GRACE. 

Tales  of  a  Dying  Race. 

CECIL  GRIFFITH.-Corinthia  Marazion. 
By  A.  CLAVERING  GUNTER. 

A  Florida  Enchantnnent. 

By  BRET   HARTE. 

A  Waif  of  the  Plains.          A    Prot  'gee    of    Jack 
A  Ward  of  the  Go, den     Clarence.        [Hanlin  s 

Gate.  [Springs        Barker's  Luck, 

A    Sappho    of    Gresn  '  Devil's  Ford,     fcelslor 


Col.  Star  bottle  s  ( 
Sasy.      I     Sai'y  Dews. 
Eeli-Slnsrer  o-' 
Tales  of  Trail  ajii  Towa 


. 

ruaa-ie  of  i  be  '  EJE- 
>p  Partners. 
ri«l  <:. 

Ct. adcnsej  Jforejf 
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By  OWEN   HALL. 
The  Track  of  a  Storm.    |  Jetsam. 

By  COSMO  HAMILTON. 
Glamour  of  Impossible.    |   Through  a  Keyhole. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Poindexter's  Dis- 
appearance. 
Spectre  of  Camera. 


Garth.        |  Dust. 
Ellice  Quentln. 
Sebastian  Strome. 
Foi-tune'sFool. 

By  Sir  A.   HELPS.—  Ivan deBiron. 
By  I.   HENDERSON.— Agatha  Page. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
Dorothy's  Double.  |  The  Queen's  Cup. 

Rujub,  the  Juggler, 

HEADON  HILL.— Zambra  the  Detective. 
By  JOHN    HILL.— The  Common  Ancestor. 

By  TIQHE   HOPKINS. 
Twixt  Love  and  Duty.  |  Nugenta  of  Carriconna. 
The  Incomplete  Adventurer.  |  Nell  Haffenden. 
VICTOR  HUGO.— The  Outlaw  of  Iceland. 

By  FERGUS  HUMp. 

Lady  from  Nowhere.   |  The  Millionaire  Mystery 

By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORD. 


Professor's  Experiment 
A  Point  of  Conscience. 
A  Maiden  all  Forlorn. 
The  Coming  of  Caioe. 
Nora  Creina. 
An  Anxious  Moment. 
April's  Lady. 
Peter's  V/ife. 
Lovice. 


Marvel. 

Unsatisfactory  Lover. 
In  Durance  Vile. 
A  Modern  Circe. 
Lady  Patty. 
A  Mental  strn^le. 
Lady  Verner's  Flight. 
The  Red-House  Mystery 
The  Three  Graces. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
The  Leaden  Casket.        I  Self  Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.         |  Mrs.  Juliet. 
By  R.  ASHE  KING. -A  Drawn  Game. 

By  GEORGE  LAMBERT. 
The  President  of  Boravia. 

By  EDMOND  LEPELLETIER. 
Madame  Sans-Gene. 
By  ADAM  LI  LBURN.  A  Tragedy  in  Marble 

By  HARRY  LINDSAY. 
Rhoda  Roberts.  |  The  Jacobite. 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCY. -Gideon  Fierce. 
By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


Patricia  Kemball. 
Under  which  Lord? 
'  My  Love ! '     |    lone. 
Paston  Carew. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 


The  Atonement  of  Learn 

Dundas. 

The  One  Too  Many. 
Dulcie  Evertou. 
Rebel  of  the  Family. 
An  Octave  of  Friends. 


A  Fair  Saxon. 
Llnley  Rochford. 
Bear  Lady  Disdain. 
Camiola.     j     Mononia. 
Waterdale  Neighbours. 
Mv  Enemy's  Daughter. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 


Donna  Quixote. 

Maid  of  Athens. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

The  Dictator. 

Red  Diamonds. 

The  Riddle  King. 

The  Three  Disgraces. 


By  JUSTIN  H.  MCCARTHY. 

A  London  Legend.          |  The  Royal  Christopher 
By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

Heather  and  Snow.          |  Phantastes. 

W.   H.  MALLOCK.-The  New  Republic. 

P.  &  V.  MARGUERITTE.-The  Disaster. 
By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune.       I  On  Brink  of  a  Chasm. 

In  an  Iron  Grip.  |  The  Siren. 

Dr.  Rurnsey's  Patient.     |  The  Way  of  a  Woman. 

The  Voice  oftlieCharmer    A  Son  of  lehmael. 

An  Adventuress.  |  The  Blue  Diamond. 

A  Stumble  by  the  Way. 
By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 

This  Stage  of  Fools,       |  Cynthia. 

By  EDMUND  MITCHELL 

The  Lone  St&r  Rusk, 


By  BERTRAM  MITFORD. 

The  Gun  Runner.  I  The  King's  Assegai. 

LuckofGerardRidgeley.  |  Rensh.  Fanning'gQuest. 
The  Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachland, 
By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH, 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 
Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood.    |    Golden  Idol. 
Basile  the  Jester.  |  Young  Lochlnvar. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


A  Life's  Atonement. 

Joseph's  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

Val  Strange.  |  Hearts. 

A  Model  Father. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 


BobMartin's  Little  Girl 
Time's  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 
A  Capful  o'  Nails. 
Tales  in  Prose  &  Verse 


A  Bit  of  Human  Nature.    A  Race  for  Millions. 
First  Person  Singular.      This  Little  World. 
Cynic  Fortune.  His  Own  Ghost. 

The  Way  of  the  World.     Church  of  Humanity 

By  MURRAY  and  HERMAN. 
The  Bishops'  Bible.  I  Paul  Jones's  Alias, 
One  Traveller  Returns.  | 

By  HUME  N  IS  BET. -'Bail  Up  ! 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 
Saint  Ann's.  |  Billy  Belle  w. 

Miss  Wentworth's  Idaa. 

By  G.  OHNET. 
A  Weird  Gift.      '  |  Love's  Depths. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT—The  Sorceress. 

By  OUIDA. 

Held  in  Bondage.  In  a  Winter  City. 

Strathmore.  |  Chandos.     Friendship. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Idalia.  [Gage. 

Cecil      Castlemaine's 
Tricotrin.     |    Puck. 
Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.     |   Signa. 
Princess  Napraxine. 
Two  Wooden  Shoes. 


Moths.     "|    Ruffino. 
Pipistrello.  |  Ariadne. 
A  Village  Commune. 
Bimbi.       j   Wanda. 
Frescoes.   |    Othmar. 
In  Maremma., 
Syrlin.        |  Giulderoy. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Two  Offenders. 
The  Waters  of  Edera. 
By  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd.       The  Talk  of  the  Town. 


The  Family  Scapegrace 
A  County  Family. 
Less  Black  than  We're 

Painted. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
In  Peril  and  Privarioa. 
Mystery  of  Mirbridge 


Holiday  Tasks. 
For  Cash  Only. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
The  Word  and  the  Will. 
Sunny  Stories. 
A  Trying  Patient. 
A  Modern  Dick  Whit- 
tington. 


High  Spirits.  (By  Proxy. 
By  WILL  PAYNE — Jerry  the  Dreamer. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  I  Mrs.  Tregaskiss. 
Christina  Chard.  |  Nulma.  |  Madame  Izan. 

'  As  a  Watch  in  the  Night.' 
By   E.   C.  PRICE — Valentina. 

By  RICHARD  PRYCE. 
Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 

By  CHARLES  READE. 


Peg    Woffmgton ;     and 

Christie  Johnstone. 
Hard  Cash. 

Cloister  &  the  Hearth. 
Nover  Too  Late  to  Mend 
The  Course  of  True 

Lave  ;      and    Single- 
heart  &  Doubleface. 
Autobiography     of     a 

Thief;     Jack    of    all 

Trades ;    A  Hero  and 

a  Martyr  ;    and  The 

Wandering  Heir. 

By  FRANK  RICHARDSON. 
The  Man  who  Loat  His  Past. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Weird  Btorie».  A  Rich  Man's  Dattgbttt, 


Griffith  Gaunt. 
Love  Little,  Love  Long, 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Foul  Play. 

Put  Y'rself  in  His  Place 
A  Terrible  Temptation, 
A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman  Hater. 
The  Jilt,  &  otherStories; 
&  Good  Stories  of  Man. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 
Readiana ;     and    Bible 
Characters. 
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By  AMELIE  RIVES. 

Barbara  Dermg.  |  Meriel. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

The  Rands  of  Justice.    |  Woman  in  the  Dark. 

By  ALBERT  ROSS. -A  Sugar  Princess. 

J.  RUNCIMAN — Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 

By  W.  CLARK   RUSSELL. 

My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  onWideWide  Sea. 
The  Phantom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Man  ? 
Good  Ship  'Mohock.' 
The  Convict  Ship. 
Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
The  Last  Entry. 
Tne  juea'th  Ship. 
By  DORA  RUSSELL.-Driftof  Fate. 
By  HERBERT   RUSSELL.    True  Blue. 
BAYLE   ST.  JOHN. -A  Levantine  Family. 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 

Dr.  Endicott's  Experiment. 

Under  False  Pretences. 

By  M.  P.  SHI  EL. —The  Purple  Cloud. 

By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 
Dagonet  Abroad.  I  In  London's  Heart. 

Once  Upon  a  Christmas  |  Mary  Jane  s  Memoirs. 


Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
OntheFo'k'sle  Head 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
Book  for  the  Hammock. 
Mrsteryof  'Ocean  Star' 
Jenny  Harlowo. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Tunnel*. 


Time. 
Without  the  Limelight. 


Mary  Jane  Married. 
The  Small-part  Lady. 
A  Blind  Marriage. 


Rogues  and  Vagabond! 

Biographs  of  Babylon. 
By  HAWLEY  SMART. 
Without  Love  or  Licence.  I  The  Outsider. 
The  Master  of  Rathkelly.     Beatrice  &  Benedick. 
Long  Odds.  I  A  Racing  Rubber. 

ByJ.  MOYR  SMITH. 

The  Prince  of  Argolis. 
By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea.        I  A  Minion  of  the  Moon. 
The  Grey  Monk.  I  Secret  Wyvern  Towers. 

The  Master  of  Trenance  i  The  Doom  of  Siva. 
The  Web  of  Fate.  i  As  it  was  Written. 

The  Strange  Experiences  of  Mr.  Verschoyle. 

Her  Ladyship. 
By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 


A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
The  Junior  Dean. 
MasterofSt.Benedict's. 
To  his  Own  Master. 
Gallantry  Bower. 
In  Face  of  the  World. 
Orchard  Damerel. 


The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 
The  Wooing  of  May 
A  Tragic  Honeymoon. 
A  Proctor's  Wooing. 
Fortune's  Gate. 
Bonnie  Maggie  Lauder. 
Mary  Unwm. 


Mrs.  Dunbar's  Secret. 
By  JOHN  STAFFORD. -Doris  and  I. 

By  R.  STEPHENS. -The  Cruciform  Mark 

By  R.   NEILSON  STEPHENS. 
Philip  Winwood. 

R.  A.  STERNDALE.— The  Afghan  Knife. 
R.   L.  STEVENSON.— The  Suicide  Club. 

By  FRANK  STOCKTON. 
The  Young  Waster  of  Hyson  Hall. 
By  SUNDOWNER.    Told  by  the  Tad-ail. 
By  ANNIE  THOMAS.-The  Sirens  Web. 

By   BERTHA  THOMAS. 
The  Violin-Player.  |    In  a  Cathedral  City. 


By  Fl 

Like  Ships  upon  Sea.     I  Mabel's  Progress. 
Anne  Furness. 

By  ANTHONY   TROLLOPE. 
The  V/ay  we  Live  Now.  I  Scarborough's  Family 
Frau  Frohmann.  The  Land  Leaguers. 

Marion  Fay. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN, 
Choice  Works.  iPuddnhead  Wilson. 


Library  of  Humour. 
The  Innocents  Abroad. 
Roughing  It ;   and  The 

Innocents  at  Home. 
A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  American  Claimant. 
AdventuresTomSawyer 


The  Gilded  Age. 
Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Adventures  of 

Huckleberry  Finn. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court 

of  King  Arthur. 
Stolen  White  Elephant. 


Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.       •.  „*„„,»  ., ~^r*.~. 

Tom  Sawyer,  Detective  I  £1,000.000  Bank  note. 

A  Double-barrelled  Detective  Story- 
C.  C.  F.-TYTLER.— Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 

WhatShe  CameThrough  ,  Mrs.  Carmichael's  God- 


desses. 
Rachel  Laugton. 
A  Honeymoon's  Eclipes. 
A  Young  Dragon. 


Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackball  Ghost  • 
The  Macdonald  Lass. 
Witch-Wife.  |  Sapphira 

By  ALLEN  UPWARD. 
The  Queen  against  Owen. 

By  ALBERT  D.  VANDAM. 
A  Court  Tragedy. 

By  E.  A.  VIZETELLY. 
The  Scorpion.  |    The  Lover's  Progress. 

By  FLORENCE  WARDEN. 

Joan,  the  Curate.  j    A  Fight  to  a  Finish. 

By   CY    WARM  A  N.-Express  Messenger, 

By  A.  WERNER. 
Chapenga's  White  Man. 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 


For  Honour  and  Life. 
A  Woman  Tempted  Him 


The  Old  Factory. 
Red  Ry  vington. 


Her  Two  Millions.  Ralph  Norbreck'sT:ust 

Two  Pinches  of  Snuff.      Trust-money. 

Nigel  Fortescue.  Sons  of  Belial. 

Birch  Dene.  Roy  of  Roy's  Court. 

The  Phantom  City.  With  the  Red  Eagle. 

A  Queer  Race.  A  Red  Bridal. 

Ben  dough.  Strange   Crimes    (True 

By  ATHA   WESTBURY. 

The  Shadow  of  Bilton  Fernbrook. 

By  FRED  WHISHAW. 

A  Forbidden  Name. 

By  C.  J.  WILLS.— An  Easy-goin?  Fellow. 
By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life ;  and  Regimental  Legends. 

By   E.   ZOLA. 

The  Joy  of  Life.  |     His  Masterpiece. 

The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons. 
Abl>e  Moaret's  Transgression. 
The  Conquest  of  Plassans.  |    Germinal. 
Tfia  Honour  of  the  Army. 
The  Downfall.  I  His  Excellency. 

The  Dream.     I  Money.    I  The  Dram-Shop, 
Dr.  Pascal.       |  Lourdes.    Rome.  I  Paris.  |   Work. 
The  Fat  and  the  Thin.      |  FruiUulness.    |   Truth. 
By   '  ZZ.  '—A  Nineteenth  Century  Miracle. 


CHEAP   EDITIONS   OF   POPULAR   NOVELS. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 

By  ARTEMUS  WARD.  By  GRANT  ALLEN. 

Art  emus  Ward  Complete. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow?     A  Life  Interest. 
Blind  Fate.  Mona's  Choice. 

Valerie's  Fate.  By  Woman's  Wit. 

By  E.  LESTER  ARNOLD. 
Fitrn  «»«  FSjoeaisi-in. 


Philistia.     !     Babylon. 
Strange  Stories. 
For  Maimie's  Sake. 
In  all  Shades. 
The  Beckoning  Hand. 
The,  Devil's  Die. 
The  Tents  of  Shem 
The  Great  T*b»e. 

Dumaresq's  Daughter. 
Duchess  of  Pov.-ysland. 
Blood  Royal.        [piece. 
Ivan    Greek's    Master. 
The  Scallywag. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
At  Market  Value. 
UBdtsr  Sealed  Or<t«rf, 

CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  111  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


TWO-SHILLING  NOVELS— continued. 
BY  FRANK  BARRETT. 


Fettered  for  Life 
Little  Lady  Linton. 
Between  Life  A  Death. 
Sin  of  Oiga  Zassoulich. 
Folly  Morrison. 
Lieut.  Barnabas. 
Honest  Da  vie. 
A  Prodigal's  Progress. 

By  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy    By  Celia's  Arbour. 
My  Little  Girl. 


Found  Guilty. 
A  Recoiling  Vengeanc*. 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
John  Ford,  &c. 
Woman  of  Iron  Brace  ts 
The  Hardini  Scandal. 
A  Missing  Witness. 


With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 


Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 


In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 

By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 

All   Sorti    and    Condi-    The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 

tions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
TJncle  Jack. 
The  World  Went  Very 

Well  Then. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
Herr  Paulus. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 
The  Master  Craftsman. 


The  Holy  Rose. 
Armorel  of  Lyonesse. 
S.Katherine's  by  Tower 
Verbena  Camellia  Stt- 

phanotis. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 
The  Rebel  Queen. 
Btyond  the  Dreams  of 

Avarice. 

The  Revolt  of  Man. 
In  Deacon's  Orders. 
The  C  ity  of  Refuge. 
By  AMBROSE  BIERCE. 
In  the  Midst  of  Life. 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes.  j  Chronicles  of  No  man's 

Savage  Life.  I      Land. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 
Californian  Stories. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 


Flip.  I    Marnja. 

A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains. 
Ward  of  Golden  Gate. 


By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN 


Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 


The  Martyrdom  of  Ma- 
deline. 

The  New  Abelard. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
Rachel  Dene.   |     Matt. 
Lady  Kilpatrick. 


Annan  Water, 

By  BUCHANAN  and  MURRAY 

The  Charlatan. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  I  The  Deemster. 
A  Son  of  Hagar. 

By  Commander  CAMERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the  '  Black  Prince.' 

By  HAYDEN  CARRUTH. 
The  Adventures  of  Jcnes. 

By  AUSTIN  CLARE. 
For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVE. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Soula.          |    The  Red  Sultan. 
By  W1LKIE  COLLINS 


Armadale.  |  AfterDark. 

No  Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

Miss  or  Mrs.? 

The  New  Masrdalcn, 

The  Frozen  Deep, 

Th«  Law  and  the  Lady 


Th«  KMir-tfid  Hotel. 
AEo£::ssLif«. 


My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
'  I  Say  No  ! ' 
The  Evil  Genius, 
Little  Novel*. 
L«gaev  of  Cain. 
Blini  Lore. 


By  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 

The  Bar  Sinister. 

By  MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS 


Sweet  and  Twenty. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Flay  me  False. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar 
Frances. 


Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Mid 

night. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 

By  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 
Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain*. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 
The  Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 
By  H.  N.  CRELLIN. -Tales  of  the  Caliph. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville. 


Diana  Barrington. 

•To  Let.' 

A  Bird  of  Passage. 

Proper  Pride. 

A  Family  Likeness. 

A  Third  Person. 


Village  Tales  and  Jungla 

Tragedies. 
Two  Masters. 
Mr.  Jervis. 
The  Real  Lady  Hilda 
Married  or  Single  ? 
Interference. 


By  ALPHONSF.   DAUDET. 

The  Evangelist ;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  DICK  DONOVAN 


In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  Information  Re- 
ceived. 

Tracked  to  Doom. 
Link  by  Link 
Suspicion  Aroused, 
Riddles  Read. 


The  Man-Hunter 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Caught  at  Last  I 
Wanted ! 
Who    Poisoned    Hetty 

Duncan  ? 

Man  from  Manchester. 
A  Detective's  Triumphs 
The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace. 
The  Chronicles  of  Michael  Danevitch. 

By  Airs.  ANNIE   EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.        |  Archie  Lovell. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 
Rozy 

'  By  G.  MANVILLE   FENN. 
The  New  Mistress.  I  The  Tiger  Lily. 

Witness  to  the  Deed.        |  The  White  Virgin. 
By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 

Second  Mrs.  Tillotsou. 
Seventy  -  five    Brook* 

Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantom* 

By  P.  FITZGERALD  and  others. 

Strange  Secrets. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 

Olympia.  I  King  or  Knave? 

One  by  One.  Romances  of  the  Law, 

A  Real  Queen.  Ropes  of  Sand. 

Queen  Cophetua.  I  A  Dog  and  his  Shadow 

By  HAROLD   FREDERIC. 
Seth's  Brother's  Wife.    !  The  Lawton  G  rl. 
Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE   FRERE. 

GAUL. 


GIBBON. 

In  Honour  Bonnd. 
Flower  of  the  Forest. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 


Bella  Donna. 
Never  Forgotten. 
Polly. 
Fatal  Zero. 


Robin  Gray. 

Fancy  Free. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  will  World  Say  ? 


In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King. 
In  Pastures  Green. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Dead  Heart. 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 


Of  High  Degree. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


By 

Duke 


By  ERNEST  QLANV1LLK 

The  Lost  Heiress.  I  The  Fossitker. 

AFag?R^'s.  BA.RLNQ  GOULD 

Esd  Spider.  I  Eve. 
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By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 

The  Man  who  was  Good. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK 

Stories  Weird  and  Won-  I  From  the  Bosom  of  the 

deriul.  Deep. 

The  Dead  Man's  Secret.  | 


TWO-SHILLING  NOVELS— continued, 

By   ANDREW   HALLIDAY. 

Every-day  Papers. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  i  Love— or  a  Name. 

Ellice  Quentin.  David  Poindexter  s  Dis- 

Fortune's  Fool.  appearance. 

Miss  Cadogna.  The    Spectre     of     the 

Dust.  Camera. 

Beatrix  Randolph.          I 

By  Sir  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
Rnjub  the  Juggler. 

By  HEADON   HILL. 
Zambra  the  Detective. 

By  JOHN   HILL. 
Treason  Felony. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 

By  Mrs.  GEORGE   HOOPER. 
The  House  of  Raby. 

By  Mrs.   HUNGERFORD. 


A  Maiden  all  Forlorn 

In  Durance  Vile. 

Marval. 

A  Mental  Struggle. 

A  Modern  Circe. 

April's  Lady. 

Peter's  Wife. 


Lady  Veruer's  Flight. 
The  Ked-House  Mystery 
The  Three  Graces. 
Unsatisfactory  Lover. 
Lady  Patty. 
Nora  Crelna. 
Professor's  Experiment. 


By  Mrs.  ALFRED   HUNT. 

That  Other  Person.  The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

By  MARK   KERSHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  R.  ASHE    KING. 


A  Drawn  Game. 

'The   Wearing   of  the 


Passion's  Slave. 
Bell  Barry. 


Green.' 
By  EDMOND   LEPELLETIER 

Madame  Sans-Gene. 

By  JOHN  LEYS. 

The  Lindsays. 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON 

Patricia  Kemball. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

Rebel  of  the  Family. 

Sowing  the  Wind. 

The  One  Too  Many. 


Under  which  Lord? 

Paston  Carow. 

1  My  Love  I ' 

lone.  Dulcie  Everton. 

With  a  Silken  Thread.   I 

By  HENRY  W.   LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 


Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter 


Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
The  Dictator. 
Red  Diamonds. 
The  Riddle  Ring. 


A  Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Camiola 

By  HUGH  MACCOLL. 
Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet. 

By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 
Heather  and  Snow. 

By  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

By  W.    H.   MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic. 

By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 
A  Boldler  of  Fortune. 


The  Atonement  of  Learn 
Dundas. 


By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

A  Model  Father. 


A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Martin's  LlttleGirl. 
Time's  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 
A  Capful  o  Nails 


Joseph's  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

Val  Strange.  |  Hearts. 

Old  Blazer  s  Hero. 

The  Way  of  the  World 

Cynic  Fortune. 

A  Life  s  Atonement. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

By  MURRAY  and  HERMAN. 
One  Traveller  Returns,  j  The  Bishops'  Bible. 
Paul  Jones  s  Alias. 

By  HUME  NISBET. 
Bail  Tip !'  |  Dr.Bernard St. Vincent. 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 
Saint  Ann's.  i  Billy  Bellew. 

By  GEORGES  OHNET. 
Dr.  Rameau.  I  A  Weird  Gift. 

A  Last  Love. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies.  I  The  Greatest  Heiress  in 

The  Primrose  Path.         I     England. 
By  OUIDA. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Idalia. 

Tinder  Two  Flags. 

Cecil  Castlemaine  sGage 


Two  Lit. Wooden  Shoes 

Moths. 

Bimbi. 


Pipislrello. 
A  Village 


Wanda 


ge  Commune. 


Tricotrin.  Othma 

Puck.  Frescoes. 

Folle  Farine.  In  Maremma. 

A  Dog  of  Flanden.  Guilderoy. 

Pascarel.  Ruffino. 

Signa.  Syrlin. 

Princess  Napraxine.         Santa  Barbara. 

In  a  Winter  City.  Two  Offenders. 

Ariadne.  Ouida's   Wiedom,    Wit, 

Friendship.  i       and  Pathos. 

By  MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL   PRAED. 
The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  I  Mrs.  Tregaskiss' 
Christina  Chard.  | 

By  JAMES   PAVN. 
Bentinck's  Tutor.  j  The  Talk  of  the  Town. 

Holiday  Tasks. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

Sunny  Stories. 

Lost  Sir  Massmgberd. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Less  Black  than  We  re 


Murphy  s  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

Humorous  Stories. 

£200  Reward. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Mirk  Abbey 

By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Roof. 

High  Spirits. 

Carlyon's  Year. 

From  Exile. 

For  Cash  Only. 

Kit. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 


Painted. 
Some  Private  Views 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
The    Mystery  of   Mir- 

bridge. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 
A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 
A  Trying  Patient. 


By  RICHARD   PRYCE. 

Ifitt  Maxwell's  Affections. 


jaCHATTO  &  VV1NDUS,  Publishers,   in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C, 


TWO-SHILLING  NOVELS— continued. 
By  CHARLES   READE. 


It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 

Mend. 

Christie  Johnstone.  • 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Put  Yourself  in  His 

Place 
Love  Me   Little,  Love 

Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and    the 

Hearth. 

Course  of  True  Love 
The  Jilt. 
The  Autobiography  of 


a  Thief. 


A  Terrible  Temptation. 

Foul  Play. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

Hard  Cash. 

Singleheartand  Double- 
face. 

Good  Stories  of  Mau  and 
other  Animals. 

Peg  Woffington. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

A  Simpleton. 

Readiana. 

A  Woman-Hater. 


By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 


The  Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace 


Weird  Stories 
Fairy  Water. 

Her  Mother's  Darling.          Gardens 
The  Prince  of  Wales's    The  Nun's  Curse. 
Garden  Party.  I  Idle  Tales. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange.       I  The  Woman  in  the  Dark 
The  Hands  of  Justice.     | 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 


Round  the  Galley  Fire. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A  Book  for  the  Ham- 
mock. 

The  Mystery  of  the 
'Ocean  Star.' 

The  Romance  of  Jenny 
Harlowe. 


An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  onWideWide  Sea. 
Good  Ship     Mohock.' 
The  Phantom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Man  ? 
Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Convict  Ship. 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 


The  Last  Entry. 

By  DORA   RUSSELL. 

A  Country  Sweetheart. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  GEORGE   R.  SIMS. 


The  Ring  o  Bells 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married, 
Tales  of  To-day. 
Dramas  of  Life. 
Tinkletop's  Crime. 
My  Two  Wives. 

By  HAWLEY  SMART. 
Without  Love  or  Licence.   I  The  Plunger 
Beatrice  and  Benedick.        Long  Odds. 
The  Master  of  Rathkelly.   | 

By  T.   W.  SPEIGHT. 


Zeph. 

Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
Scenes  from,  the  Show. 
The  10  Commandments. 
Dagonet  Abroad. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 


The  Mysteries  of  Heron 

Dyke. 

The  Golden  Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. 
By  Devious  Ways. 


Back  to  Life. 

The  LoudwaterTragedy. 

Burgo  s  Romance. 

Quittance  in  Full. 

A  Husband  from  the  Sea 


By  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 

A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 
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